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Some Difficult Passages in the Cuneiform Account of 
the Deluge.—By Paut Haopt, Professor in the Johns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 


I. — One of the most difficult passages in the cuneiform 
account of the Deluge is the beginning of the story of the 
Babylonian Noah, contained in lines 11—15 of my edition.! 
This section begins: Al Stripak, alu 3a tidaSu atta, ina kisadi 
nar Puradti saknu, which is generally translated: The city of 
Suripak, the city which thou knowest, is situated on the 
bank of the Euphrates; see e. g. Geo. Smith, The Chal- 
dean Account of Genesis, edited by A. H. Sayce (London, 
1880) p. 279. Similarly Jules Oppert, Le poéme chaldéen du 
déluge (Paris, 1885) p. 7 rendered: Jl est wne ville de Surippak, 
que tu connais; elle est située sur les bords de l’Euphrate. 
Frangois Lenormant, Les origines de Vhistoire (Paris, 1880) 
p- 601 has: La ville de Schourippak ville que tu la connais 
sur |’ Euphrate existe. 

The site of the ancient city of Surippak, the most primitive 
Sumerian settlement known to us, was discovered, eight years 
ago, in the ruins of Fara, N of Warka = Erech, SE of Nuffar = 
Nippur.? At the time of the Flood, Suripak was situated on 
the Euphrates, and the Persian Gulf extended as far north as 
Suripak. Just as the Crododile Lake and the Bitter Lakes 
in Egypt formed the northern end of the Red Sea at the 
time of the Exodus,3 so Lake Néaf, which is now practically 
dry,4 was the northern end of the Persian Gulf at the time 
of the Flood, or at the time when the story of the Flood 
originated in the third prechristian millennium (ef. UG 191). 
Ea bade Hasis-atra float his ship near the sea,* 2 e. at the 
former northern end of the Persian Gulf, W of Suripak. The 
Euphrates emptied at that time into Lake Nwaf. Abulfedaé 
states that according to the ancients the Persian Gulf formerly 


stretched up to Hirah on Lake Najaf, i. e. about 30 miles § 
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of Babylon.? Hirah (ef BL 118, n.*) was situated at 32° N, 
44° 20’ E, about 4 miles SE of the modern town Najaf. 

Jensen, in his Kosmologie der Babylonier (Strassburg, 1890) 
p. 369 translated: Surippak, eine Stadt, die du kennst — am 
Ufer des Euphrat ist sie gelegen. But this would be in Assy- 
rian: ina kisddi (or axi) Purdti Sakin, not saknu. The final w 
in 3aknu shows that this is a relative clause (BA 1, 10). We 
have here two coédrdinated relative clauses: dlu sa tidasu atta, 
the city which thou knowest, and g@ ina kisddi naér Purdati 
Saknu, which is situated on the bank of the Euphrates river; but 
the relative pronoun is not repeated before the second clause. 
Similarly we have in the last paragraph but one of the Code 
of Hammurapi:§ ¢imma™ marca™ sa la ipdiaxu, dst giribsu la 
ilamadu, ina cimdi la indxusu, kima nisik matim la innasaxu, 
a malignant sore? which does not heal, whose nature a phy- 
sician cannot learn, which he cannot soothe with a bandage, 
which like a deadly bite cannot be extirpated.1° Tidasu atta 
cannot be regarded as a parenthesis;1! in that case we should 
expect tidisu atta, not tidisu. The rendering The city which, 
as thou knowest, lies on the Euphrates (RBA 495; o. JAOS 
25, 79) is therefore inaccurate. 


II. — The following two lines, dlu 3% labir-ma ilani girbiisu 
ana sakan ababi utbla libbasunu ilani rabiti, are generally 
translated: That city was old, and the gods therein—their 
heart induced the great gods to make a deluge, or cyclone; 1? 
but ilani rabati, at the end, must be regarded as accusative 
depending on twbla. The two lines are equivalent to libbu Sa 
ilani girib al Stripak abla ilani rabati ana sakan ababi, the 
heart of the gods in Suripak induced the great gods to make 
a cyclone. The greads gods are here distinguished from the 
local gods of Suripak.'3 Tlaéni before girbiiku is a casus pen- 
dens; ‘4 the suffix of libba3unu refers to aladni qirbisu.5 Llani 
rabiti, however, does not stand in apposition to dani girbiisu, 
but is an accusative depending on abla. The queens induced 
the great kings to make a fight would be in Assyrian: sarrati 
ana epés tuqunti'® abla libbusin sarrani rabiti; and The queen 
induced the great king to make a fight would be: Sarratu ana 
epées tugunti abla libbuia sarra raba. 

The accusative ilint rabaiti is on a par with the suffix -ni 
in mind libbasa ablani, What does she want me to do? in the 
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Descent of Istar (obv. 1. 31).17 Jensen (KB 6, 83) trans- 
lates: Was hat ihr “Inneres (hervor)gebracht,’ was hat [ihren] 
Bau{ch bewegt|? and in the commentary (KB 6, 395): Was 
hat ihr Inneres mir hervorgebracht = Was hat sie gegen mich 
ersonnen? Ungnad (B65) disregards the suffix -ni#, trans- 
lating: Wozu hat thr Herz sie veranlaft, wozu hat ihr Sinn 
sie getrieben! Delitzsch (HW 231*) renders: Womit- hat sich 
ihr Herz gegen mich getragen? d. h. Was will sie von mir? 
Ublani cannot mean carried against me, but only carried me.'8 
Similarly Nebuchadnezzar (ili, 19) says: ana ebéSu Esagila 
nagsani libbi, my heart induced me to build Esagil.19 De- 
litzsch (HW 484°; ef. 231%. 317*) has called attention to the 
fact that this phrase corresponds to the Biblical nésa’é libbd, 
his heart stirred him up (GB 518%, i).2° In wstabil karassu 
(or curru’u) we have according to Delitzsch (HW 7) 
not the stem wabdlu, to bring, but the stem abélu (AJSL 
26, 235) to be full; see, however, KB 6, 320; SFG 66, 3. 
These phrases were discussed by Guyard in §§ 88 and 96 
of his Notes de lexicographie assyrienne (Paris, 1883). Abdlu 
and nas in this connection correspond to the Arabic hdmala 
(hamalahu ‘ala ‘l-’amri = ‘agrahu). 

Winckler, Keilinschriftliches Textbuch (Leipzig, 1903) p. 84 
renders: Surippak, die Stadt, welche du kennst, (welche am 
Ufer| des Euphrat gelegen ist, jene Stadt besteht seit alters, die 
Gétter in ihr. Einen Flutsturm zu machen trieb thr Herz an 
die grofen Gotter; but ilani girbésu must be combined with 
the following line. Jensen (KB 6, 231) gives the meaningless 
translation: die Gétter in thr die Sturmflut zw machen “brachte 
hervor” ihr Herz, die grofen Gotter. The verb abaélu does not 
mean to produce, but to induce. According to Jensen (KB 
6, 320, below; cf. p. 316) libbu in this connection does not 
mean heart, but abdominal cavity (cf. JBL 19, 76, n. 99). 
I have discussed some of Jensen’s peculiar renderings in 
JAOS 22, 19 (cf. also 16, cxi; AJSL 19, 199;21 26, 15. 24; 
ZDMG 63, 517).22 

Ungnad’s die Gétter standen thr nahe (TB 50; UG 53) is 
very improbable. Qardbu means in Assyrian to attack (cf. Syr. 
ittagrab, to be attacked; contrast AJSL 23, 243) and karabu 
(= baraéku) means to be propitious, to bless (GB 358»). Nor does 
Zimmern’s former reading la bir, corrupt, lit. impure,?% instead 


of labir, old, commend itself (cf. KB 6, 482, 1.1). I pointed out 
18 
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in BA 1, 325 that labiru, old, was probably a compound with 
prefixed 14, not; cf. bardéru, to be bright (HW 187°) and Heb. 
bar, pure. I mentioned Zimmern’s conjecture in my (un- 
published) translation (printed in 1895) of the cuneiform 
account of the Deluge, which I had prepared for the third 
edition of Schrader’s KAT, and Jastrow adopted it in 
RBA 495 (ef. JAOS 25, 70; ZDMG 64, 711, 1. 18). 

If my translation of ll. 13. 14 of the Flood Tablet is correct, 
the great gods were induced by the local gods of Suripak '% 
to send a cyclone. Just as we have here the gods of Suripak, 
so we find the gods of Erech in the fragment K 3200 (NE 
51, 11) which I translated in JAOS 22, 8 (cf ZDMG 64, 
712, 1. 8).24 


IIT. — A desperate passage is the beginning of 1.15. This 
is preserved exclusively in the Babylonian fragment 8. P. LI, 
960 (NE 121, 15) which I published thirty years ago, from 
a copy made by Pinches, in my inaugural lecture Der keil- 
inschriftliche Sintflutbericht (Leipzig, 1881). I read there 
mala basi, as many as there were; but basi would be written 
ba-Su-u, and if iléni rabati and mdla basi belonged together, 
ilani rabiiti would not stand at the end of the preceding line. 

In his Kosmologie (1890) Jensen read ibait, there were 
their father Anu, &c; and Zimmern made the same mistake 
in Gunkel’s Schépfung und Chaos (1895) p. 423. Even Un- 
gnad (TB 50) rendered: und zwar waren es.2> Also R. W. 
Rogers, The Religion of Babylonia and Assyria (New York, 
1908) has: There were their father Anu, while he translates 
the preceding lines: Shuripak, a city which thou knowest, 
which lies on the bank of the Euphrates. That city was very 
old, and the heart of the gods within it drove them to send a 
Jlood, the great gods. But idas&% would mean they will be, not 
they were. The passage NE 67, 68,26 to which Jensen referred 
in his commentary, is quite different: there ibd3? means there 
wil be. Similarly kima ii tabasi (NE 3, 7; 12, 34) means 
thou wilt be like a god, not thou art like a god, as Jensen 
(KB 6, 127, 34) and Ungnad (UG 12, 184) translate.27_ I 
added the translation du wirst sein wie Gott (NE 12, below) 
in,1883, in order to call attention to the similarity with Hritis 
sicut Deus in Gen. 3, 5.28 Jastrow has since shown that 
thegstory of Eabani (or Engidu; cf. ZDMG 64, 712, n. 2) 
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and the Woman is the prototype of the Biblical legend of 
the Fall of Man,29 which symbolizes the first connubial inter- 
course, 30 

Nor can we read, with KB 6, 230, gir-ba-Su at the beginning 
of l. 15. In the first place, we should expect girbi3u, as in 
]. 13, and then, the characters ba-%u are extremely doubtful. 
According to iv R?2 the two signs are is (gis) and mal (kit, 
bit). A. Jeremias, IJzdubar-Nimrod (Leipzig, 1891) p. 33 
supplied at the beginning of 1. 15: es hielten Rat, they held 
a council, took counsel together, Heb. wai-ciuwatdgh (2 Chr. 
30, 23). This would be in Assyrian: imddlki for imtdliku.31 
Ungnad (UG 53, below) is inclined to supply es treten zu- 
sammen, they assemble. But the traces preserved do not lend 
themselves either to imdalki, imtdlikti, they took counsel, or to 
paxrh, iptixri, they assembled (NE 49, 197; 141, 162). 

I am inclined ‘to read u-ka-pid; the traces before mal = 
bit, pit may be the remnant of the Babylonian character for 
ka. Professor R. F. Harper, who is working in the British 
Museum at present, has been kind enough to re-examine this 
tablet, and he informed me (on April 4, 1911) that the read- 
ing [u-k]a-pid was at least as good as any other. Winckler 
Reilinschriftliches Textluch (1903) p. 84 read bit abixunu, their 
family, which is impossible. Uképid, for ukappid, would mean 
he planned; so the meaning would be: It was planned by their 
father Anu (lit. es plante es ihr Vater Anu). I have shown 
in JAOS 25, 73 (1904) that we must read in 1.5 of the Flood 
Tablet: gummur kal pad] libbi ana epés tugunti,16 Whole is the 
striving of the heart to make war, or eager is the desire of 
thy heart to do battle. 

Assyr. kapédu means especially to plot, to conspire, to bring 
on some disaster. In Syriac this stem appears, with partial 
assimilation of the d to the p, as kappit, to knot, to tie im a 
knot. The Qal is used of plants forming knots; ef. German 
Fruchtknoten and Goethe’s translation of Cant. 2, 13: der 
Feigenbaum knotet (BL 105) for Heb. hat-ténah hanétah pag- 
gehéa. German Knoten is connected with Knospe, Knopf, 
Knorren, Knédel, Knute. Luther has Ex. 9, 31: der Flachs 
(hatte) Knoten gewonnen for Heb. hap-pistah gib‘él; AV, the flax 
was bolled; the noun boll, which is merely an earlier spelling 
of bowl, denotes a rounded pod or capsule. For the semasio- 
logical development cf. Heb. gaiar, to tie, to conspire. In post- 
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Biblical Hebrew this verb means also to resolve. For the post- 
Biblical noun géir, knot, ef. Assyr. gigru, knot, Ethiop. queer. 
In Arabic we find kdbada, to plan (syn. gdgada) which may 
stand for kapada with partial assimilation of the p to the 
d;32 it can hardly be a denominative verb derived from kdabid, 
liver. The original form of kabid, liver, was kabit, just as Heb. 
abad, to perish, was originally abat (BA 41, 2). 


IV. — In ll. 19—22 of the account of the Deluge we read 
that Ea, the Lord of Unfathomable Wisdom, sat (in counsel)33 
with the gods and revealed their plan to the reed-huts,34 saying: 
Reed-hut, reed-hut! brick-house, brick-house! Reed-hut, hear! 
brick-house, pay attention! This has been correctly explained 
in HW 327%. The reed-hut denotes the hovels of the lower 
classes, and the brick-house represents the dwellings of the 
upper classes;35 so Ea announced the plan of the great gods 
to rich and poor alike, but only to Hasis-atra he gave in a 
dream special indications showing him how he might save 
himself. All people could see that a seismic catastrophe was 
imminent,36 but Hasis-atra was the only one who took the 
necessary precautions. 

Assyr. giggisu is a synonym of xuccu = Arab. xuce, cottage, 
cabin, booth (ZK 1, 347) and Assyr. igaru, brick-wall, stands 
for higaru (cf. Arab. hijr, wall, and hdjar, stone). Also Assyr. 
agurru, or agtru, burnt brick, which has passed into Arabic 
as ajir (or iajtr) stands for hagaru.37 Frinkel, Aram. 
Fremdworter (Leyden, 1886) p. 5 pointed out that in the 
Kitab al-Agani (xvi, 43, 3; cf. Divan Hudeil. 66, 10; Nabiga 
7, 16) a hut of reeds (xug¢g) is contrasted with a house of 
brick (ajar) and plaster, just as giggisu — xuccu is contrasted 
with igaru (for higaru) brick-wall, brick-house, in the present 
passage of the Flood Tablet. Assyr. giggiiu (for giSgisu) is 
connected with Heb. gas, straw, stubble, Aram. ga3s8@é, which 
has passed into Arabic as gas; cf. the post-Biblical gaigasxtm, 
stubble, litter, shake-down, and gis3é&8t (or gi863ét) stalk of 
grain, straw. 

CT 14, 48 (No. 36, 331) gives several Sumerian equivalents 
of giggisu.38 The first (Sum. gi-ru-a) means a structure (Assyr. 
tabannii) of reeds. The second (Sum. gi-dim) has the same 
meaning (= Assyr. riksat gant). The third (Sum. gi-sik) 39 
designates the reed-hut as a slight, frail (Assyr. enw) struc- 
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ture of reeds.49 Assyr. en’w is used especially of tumble- 
down (ga’apu)4! buildings; so Sum. gi-sig is a mean habitation, 
a humble cottage, a poorly constructed cabin, a frail thatched 
structure. Sum. stk means also small, Assyr. gixru (= Heb. 
catr) and gatnu (= Heb. gatdn). 

W. Andrae‘? says that the walls of the “houses” of the 
laborers at Kalah Shergat (ASSur) consist of very light mats 
of rushes; cf. Meissner’s remarks‘ on the modern Babylonian 
carifah, i.e. an arched structure of reeds and reed-mats, fenced 
in with reeds, whereas the maftal, a round tower where the 
people seek refuge in times of danger, is built of bricks. The 
reed-huts were especially endangered by a cyclone; the giggiia 
are therefore mentioned first in 1]. 20 of the Flood Tablet; 
but the tidal wave threatened also the brick houses. 

The translation of this difficult passage, which I gave, 23 
years ago, in BA 1, 123. 320, and which Jensen (KB 6, 483) 
calls sonderbar, is still nearer the truth than the latest efforts 
of Jensen, Ungnad, &. Jensen’s idea‘4 that Ea spoke 
to the wall of a reed-house, and that the wall communicated 
this message in a dream to Hasis-atra, who slept behind the 
wall, is untenable. Ea did not communicate in a dream the 
decision of the gods to send a cyclone; this was made known 
to all the people, both rich and poor; but the instructions 
showing Hasis-atra how he might save himself were communi- 
cated to him by Ea in a dream. The story of Midas’ barber 
(who dug a hole in the ground, whispering into it: King Midas 
has ass’s ears) affords no parallel. 

The repetition of the words giggi3 gigqi% iar igar is equi- 
valent to every reed-hut and every brick-house (GK, § 123, c). 
The “construct” in distributive repetitions corresponds to the 
“absolute” state in Syriac4 and to the forms without nination 
in Arabic phrases like bajta baita, iawma iauma.4® I have 
pointed out the connection between the “construct” in Assy- 
rian and the “absolute state” in Syriac on p. 113, below, of 
the Crit. Notes on Isaiah (SBOT).47 


VY. — In my paper on the beginning of NE48 I stated 
that parisu in 1.65 of the account of the Deluge meant mast, 
more accurately pole-mast, not setting pole.49 This interpretation 
is not at variance with the tenth tablet of NE where we read 
that Nimrod and the ferryman of Hasis-atra used 120 parise, 
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each 60 cubits (about 100 feet) long, to get across the Waters 
of Death. Gressmann’s idea (UG 138) that Nimrod built 
a hanging bridge of the 120 pole-masts is grotesque. How 
could Nimrod build a hanging bridge across the Waters of 
Death without fastening the end on the other side? A rope 
bridge of rushes would have been more natural than a hanging 
bridge of 120 enormous pole-masts. According to Gressmann 
this hanging bridge served as a passageway between the boat 
and the shore of the Island of the Blessed; but this gangway 
would have been more than two miles long (¢f. JAOS 22, 
10, n. 6). 

Nimrod did not construct a hanging bridge out of the 120 
long pole-masts, but he used them as setting poles to push the 
boat through the Waters of Death (cf. ratem conto subigit, 
Virg. Mn. 6, 302). Setting poles are still employed in Baby- 
lonia. Meissner ®® states that he was transported to Nippur 
in a boat by two boys who used bamboo stems, with an as- 
phalt ball at one end, as setting poles. Bamboo stems may 
be over 100 feet long, and nearly 3/1 ft. thick. They are often 
used as masts. Nimrod, it may be supposed, could not sail 
across the Waters of Death because there was a dead calm. 
The water was nearly 100 feet deep, and whenever Nimrod 
touched the boggy bottom with one of his poles, he could not 
lift it up again, so that he was compelled to take a fresh pole. 
They stuck in the quagmire at the bottom of the Waters of 
Death;51! cf. Virgil’s lines, Atn. 6, 295—297: 

Hine via, Tartarei quae fert Acherontis ad undas. 

Turbidus hie caeno vastaque voeragine gurges 

aestuat, atque omnem Cocyto eructat arenam; 
and 415, 416: 

Tandem trans fluvium incolumis vatemque virumque 

informi limo glaucaque exponit in ulva. 
Finally, when the 120 poles were gone, Nimrod unstepped 
the mast of his boat and used it as a setting pole. This 
enabled him to land at the Island of the Blessed. . 

The Ferryman was wont to take along a chest full of stones. 
In Sud53 abne the first word is connected with the Talmudic 
Sddah, chest, box. The stones in this chest were eivaé which 
served as anchors. The most ancient anchors consisted of 
large stones. Ordinary stones, however, could not be used for 
this purpose; they had to be provided with holes to attach 
hawsers to them. He would attach a hawser to one of them 
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and throw it into the bog as far away as possible from the 
bow of the boat; then he hauled the boat up to it. In this 
way he was able to warp the boat across the Waters of Death. 
Warping anchors (German Warpanker) are known as kedges, 
and the hawsers attached to them are called kedge-ropes. In 
the case of a large vessel the kedge is carried out in a boat, 
and then dropped overboard, and the vessel hauled up to it; 
but the Ferryman had only a small boat; so he was compell- 
ed to throw the kedges as far away from the boat as possible. 

After Nimrod had smashed the stones in the Ferryman’s 
chest, it was difficult to obtain new large stones provided with 
holes. Therefore the Ferryman told Nimrod to cut 120 pole- 
masts. These were, of course, not carried in the boat, but 
towed through the water by means of a rope attached to the 
stern of the boat. They probably used the kedging-rope for 
this purpose. This, I think, is the solution of the mystery 
of the stones and the pole-masts. 


ViI.— IL have explained some difficult passages of the Flood 
Tablet in my lecture on Purim (Leipzig, 1906) p. 3, ll. 18—20; 
p- 30, nn. 32—36;54 also in AJSL 24, 128, n. +; 143, ad v. 3:55 


1 
26, 15. 16. 24. 25, nn. 60—67; ZDMG 61, 276, ll. 20. 43;56 


63, 516, |. 42—517, 1. 32;56 64, 711, ll. 15—30; 57 cf. 714, ll. 3.8.15. 
The first seven lines of the Flood Tablet were explained in 
JAOS 25, 68—75. For the phrase siriam naddata elt g¢irika, 
armor thou hast placed upon thy body, lit. upon thy back, we 
must remember that we use back in the same way. Shake- 
speare says: I bought you a dozen of shirts to your back; cf. 
our vulgar phrase to keep a person back and belly, i. e. to keep 
him in clothes and food. Yo back was formerly used in the 
sense of to clothe. Ungnad’s renderings Génzlich ist dein 
Wesen dazu angetan zu streiten, und dennoch pflegst du, auf 
deinem Riicken liegend, der Ruhe! (TB 50) or Géinzlich ist 
mein Wesen dazu geschaffen, Kampf zu fiihren; du aber bist 
miipig, auf deinem Riicken liegend (UG 53) are impossible. 
Ungnad also adheres to the untenable rendering measures, 
although I showed 24 years ago that mindti in the third line 
of the Flood Tablet means looks, appearance.58 This rendering 
has been adopted also by Jastrow (RBA) and Rogers.*9 
Lines 28. 29 should be rendered: The ship which thou art to 
build, let her lines be long, and let her width equal her depth®® 
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—mindudaé = midduda, mitdudd, the reflexive stem of madddu, 
corresponding to Arab. imtddda, to be extended, to be long. 
Madaédu, to measure, is a denominative verb which means 
originally to ascertain the extent of a thing. According to 
ll. 58. 59 both width and height of the Babylonian Ark were 
120 cubits or about 200 feet, and the length was considerably 
more. Cf. my paper on the dimensions of the Babylonian Arks 
AJP 9, 422.12 


Notes. ' 


(1) See Haupt, Das babylonische Nimrodepos (Leipzig, 1891) 
p. 134. For the name Nimrod see my article on Adar and 
Elul in ZDMG 64, p. 712, n. 2. The abbreviations used in 
the present article are explained in vol. xxviii of this JouRNAL, 
p. 101, n. 6; p. 112, n. 1; eff ZDMG 64, 703, n. 1. Note 
especially GE = P. Jensen, Das Gilgamesch-Epos in der Welt- 
literatur (Strabburg, 1906).— TB = Hugo Gressmann, Alt- 
orientalische Texte und Bilder (Tiibingen, 1909),—UG = 
A. Ungnad und H. Gressmann, Das Gilgamesch-Epos 
(Gittingen, 1911).— RBA = M. Jastrow, The Religion of 
Babylonia and Assyria (Boston, 1898). 

(2) See MDOG, No. 16, p. 14, n. *; UG 79. 191. 

(3) See OLZ 12, 245. 249. 251; ZDMG 63, 529, ll. 6. 29. 

(4) See B. Meifiner, Von Babylon nach den Ruinen von 
Hira und Huarnag (Leipzig, 1901) p. 12, 1. 4; p. 18, 1. 10; 
p. 20,11. Cf. OLZ 12, 68, n. 6. 

(5) Despite the statement in |. 9 of the so-called Nippur 
fragment of the Babylonian Deluge story, culéila danna cullil, 
Roof with a strong roof (JAOS 31, 31; UG 73. 212) we must 
translate 1. 31 of the Flood tablet, [e]ma aps? 843i cullilii (NE 
135, 31): Float her near the (fresh-water) sea, i.e. Lake Najaf. 
Assyr. ¢alélu is a synonym of utéilu (= nut@ulu = nutahhulu). 
Cf. NE 50, 208: utalai-ma edlé ina m@al mas calli, The men 
lay down and rested on the night couches. For wtélu and 
madlu see my paper on the Heb. stem nahdi, to rest, AJSL 
22, 195.199. For ¢alalu cf. my remarks on Heb. ¢calali (Ex. 
15. 10) in AJSL 20, 162. Contrast KAT2, 69, 1. 5; UG 53, 
1, 31. Ema (HW 79*) = Heb. ‘im, Arab. ma‘a (e. g. ma‘a ‘l- 
h@ iti, along the wall). 

(6) See Guyard, Géographie d Aboulféda, vol. ii, part 2 
(Paris, 1883) p. 73. The Arabic text (p. 299, below, of the 
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Paris edition) reads as follows: A Jl adge (Je ssl 
eae! Letetnrg 2 er OF Ud sv ol Sled 96; Gael 
Br42> Adsluve. Nijaf means dam, dike. Cf. OLZ 12, 251; 
ZDMG 63, 521, n. 42. 

(7) Cf. A. Sprenger, Babylonien (Heidelberg, 1886) pp. 33. 
45. 73. See also Haupt, Uber die Ansiedlung der russischen 
Juden im Euphrat- und Tigris-Gebiete (Baltimore, 1892) p. 16. 
Contrast H. Wagner, Die Uberschiitzung der Anbaufliiche 
Babyloniens, pp. 289—296 (Proceedings of the Royal Society 
of Géttingen, 1902, part 2). 

(8) See R. F. Harper, The Code of Hammurabi (Chicago, 
1904) p. 108; H. Winckler, Die Gesetze Hammurabis (Leipzig, 
1904) p. 83, Il. 57—63. | 

(9) Assyr. commu marcu = Heb. makkah nahlah (Nah. 3, 19). 
Cimmu may be connected with Arab. cémma, to strike (cf. ¢am- 
mama ’s-saifu). It could stand also for gimu — Arab. daim, 
hurt, injury, oppression; but this is less probable. Nor can it 
be combined with Arab. 4.3, zahmah, zulmah, trouble, disease. 

(10) For the omission of the relative pronoun cf. GK, 
§ 116,x; Duval, Grammaire syriaque (Paris, 1881) § 401. 

(11) Nor is tamur atamar (KB 6, 265) in the last column 
of the twelfth tablet a parenthesis; see BA 1, 69, n. **; GE 
53, n. 6; TB 61; UG 68. 

(12) Cf. HW 4; UG 53. 57. 59; E. Suess, Die Sintflut 
(Prag, 1883) pp. 21. 24. 44—49. 54. 68; also the remarks at 
the end of my paper The Dimensions of the Babylonian Ark 
in AJP 9, 424. Praetorius’ combination of ababu with Arab. 
habih (KAT?2, 66, 19) may be correct (cf. Jensen, Kosmologie, 
p. 389). The catastrophe was caused chiefly by Enlil, and he 
was the god of storms; Ea, the god of the sea, saved Hasis- 
atra, but he could not prevent the cyclone. Enlil = bél sdri, 
lord of the wind; it does not mean lord of the plain; contrast 
PSBA 33, 78; ef. ibid. p. 80, and below, end of n. 20. 

(13) The chief deity of Suripak seems to have been Sukurru; 
cf. MDOG, No. 16, p. 14, n. *; Thureau-Dangin, Les in- 
scriptions de Sumer et d Akkad (Paris, 1905) p. 215, No. IIT; 
German edition (Leipzig, 1907) p. 151, below. This deity 
may have been the consort of Enlil; ef BA 5, 537, 1. 18, 
and p. 554, below; UG 79, below; RBA, German edition, 
p. 55. It is possible that Enlil was induced by his consort 
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to send the cyclone (¢f. ll. 120—122 of the Flood tablet, UG 56) 
just as Anu was instigated by Istar to send the celestial bull 
(UG 33, 1. 94). It is noteworthy that we find in ll. 118. 163 
dingir max (not mag! cf. below, n. 39) the mighty deity = 
bélit ilani, the lady of the gods. The name Jstar (JAOS 
28, 116) in 1. 117 is a later adaptation. Cf. RBA, German 
edition, p. 82. 

(14) See GK, § 143, b; WdG 2, 256; Driver, Heb. Tenses 
(1892) § 197. 

(15) Qirbisu is accusative, and libbaxunu is nominative; cf. 
iplax libbasunu, their heart feared; ikpud libbaxunu, their heart 
planned; kabittaki lipsax, may thy mind be appeased; see 
HW 526°. 346%. 3178; AG2, pp. 188. 227. 

(16) Tuguntu = tugumtu; cf. Heb. mitgomém. For secondary 
stems with prefixed ¢ see ZDMG 63, 518, 1. 37; of. below, 
n. 33. 

(17) The second hemistich was, it may be supposed, mind 
kabtassa i837 ani. 

(18) In the phrase Marduk usadkd-ni libba, Marduk stirred 
up my heart (HW 216°) the suffix -n? is dative (German, 
Marduk regte mir an das Herz). Cf. Gk, § 117, x; WdG 
2,192, A. Gunkel, Genesis (1910) reads wai-iddeg instead of 
uai-idreg in Gen. 14,14, and combines this with the Assyr. 
deqi (cf. GB 746°). But Winckler’s reading degt (with q) 
is as unwarranted as his reading nixig, bite, instead of nixik 
(see his edition of the Code of Hammurapi cited above, n. 8). 
If the Assyrian stem had a g instead of k, it might be iden- 
tical with Arab. daa, iad‘a; cf. dvqa (Jer. 10, 11) for aria, 
earth; Assyr. raggu, evil = Heb. ra‘; see WZKM 23, 361, 
n. 4. The synonym of raggu, evil, cenw means originally foolish; 
ef. Heb. nébalah, folly, depravity, and cenu, sheep = Heb. con 
(ZDMG 65, 107, 1. 9). For Arab. dé‘wa" claim, lawsuit, ef: 
Assyr. rugummi: (HW 612; AJSL 26, 7). 

(19) Cf. MDOG, No. 7, p. 2 and p. 3 of Meissner’s paper 
cited above, n. 4. 

(20) Cf. Ex. 25, 2; 35, 21. 26. 29; 36,2. In 2 K 14,11, on 
the other hand, we must read wé-hissaka libbéka (cf. Ob. 3). 
Stade was inclined to read wé-iss@aka. This his, to lead 
astray, must be derived from the stem of sau, vanity, falsehood 
(tertie Aleph). To the same stem belong Heb. 3@’6n (cf. JBL 
26, 19. 44) and the Assyr. synonym of mexti, gale: s&@ (NE 140, 
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n. 11; BA 1, 134). Jttarik 3&@ means: the storm abated (abate 
means originally to beat down). Another word for gale is kiiku 
(in ll. 46. 88) = Syr. kaukita, whirlwind, tempest. Jensen 
(KB 6, 233. 235. 485) and Ungnad (UG 55) adhere to the trans- 
lation darkness, which I suggested more than 22 years ago, 
but which I declared to be extremely doubtful (SHUC, No. 69, 
p. 18). I showed BA 1, 130 (printed in 1888) that we should 
restore at the beginning of 1. 46: Sa ddanu Sama’ ixikanu-ma, 
when the sun (not the Sun-god!) indicates the appointed time. 
The Sun-god did not reveal anything to Hasis-atra; contrast 
Zimmern, Beitriige zur babyl Religion (Leipzig, 1901) p. 88, 
n. 2; UG 195, n. 6, also pp. 200. 209. 213. Mwir kaki ina lilati 
usaznankunusi samtitu kibati means: The Ruler of the Whirlwind 
will cause to rain upon you in the evening a downpour of 
destruction. Kibdti is the plural of kibtu, a fem. of kébu, kibu = 
Syr. kéba, pain, grief; cf. Heb. hik’thb in 2 K 3,19. If kibtu were 
a derivative of the stem kabatu, to be heavy (HW 317*) the fem. 
plural would be kibtati, not kibati. Jensen translates: Schmutz- 
Regen; Ungnad: /urchtbarer(?) Regen. C. F. Lehmann- 
Haupt, in thesis ix of his inaugural dissertation, derived 
kibati from gdapu, to fall into decay, go to ruin (HW 58384). 
For mwir = mum@ir see JBL 19, 58. The mwvir kiki is Enlil; 
cf. above, n. 12. For the correct translation of ll. 43—45, 
which Jensen (KB 6, 233) and Ungnad (UG 54) have mis- 
understood, see Haupt, Die akkadische Sprache (Berlin, 
1883) p. xli; JHUC, No. 69, p. 18. These lines do not con- 
tain an infamous lie, as Jensen (Kosmol. 405) says. At the 
beginning of 1. 33 we may read ezéb Gli. For izirani in 1. 39 
Jensen may compare GK, § 106, g. 

(21) If Ungnad and Gressmann had considered this 
passage, they would not have rendered (UG 27. 109): Schén 
ist thr Schatten, ist voller Jubel. I referred for mali risati to 
Lat. lucus laetissimus umbrae &c. Nor does Ungnad (UG 8) 
seem to know my explanation of NE 8, 36. 37, given in BA 
5, 471 (Friedrich’s remarks in BA 5, 468—477 should have 
been cited in UG 1) and the interpretation of the description 
of the garden of the gods (UG 43, 164—167; ¢f. p. 163) 
which I gave in Proverbs 60, 30—40. For Gressmann’s 
Brunnenschwengel (UG 103) see AJSL 23, 234. 

(22) UG 60, 224—229; 62, 262 (ef. p. 141) practically re- 
peats Jensen’s meaningless translations. 
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(23) Cf. la banitu, impurity (H W 180%) or /é@ ullati (Zimmern, 
Surpu, p. 53, below) and Heb. lé-kén &e. 

(24) Gressmann’s idea (UG 123, n. 5) that this text be- 
longs to the myth of Irra and [Sum (TB 71) is at variance 
with the line (NE 51, 17) tar ana nakrigu ul isdkan qgaqqadsa, 
Istar cannot resist its (the city’s) enemy. Istar did not send 
an enemy against the city of Erech, but Erech was besieged 
by enemies for three years, and Istar could not make head 
(Heb. natan rds; cf. GB 524+, 1) against them. 

(25) The same reading was adopted by A. Jeremias in 
Das AT im Lichte des Alten Orients (Leipzig, 1906) p. 228. 

(26) Cf. KB 6, 216, 28; UG 46, 78. The end of this line 
may be read igdtap ligna, he plucks a thistly plant; cf. JAOS 
22, 11, 1. 4; KB 6, 250, 1. 284; UG 62, 284. In Syriac, lagna 
denotes an artichoke. Pliny (19, 152; 20, 262) calls the arti- 
choke carduus (Greek oxéAvpos). Carduus benedictus, the blessed 
thistle, was held in high esteem as a remedy for all manner 
of diseases. In Arabic, lajin denotes leaves (of thorny gum- 
acacias, Arab. talh) used as food for camels; see G. Jacob, 
Altarab. Beduinenleben (Berlin, 1897) pp. 13. 240. For the 
Assyrian stem lagénu see HW 3738; also Zimmern’s Beitr. 
zur bab. Rel. 176, 18. In S* 2 (AL, 77) ligittu (for ligintu) 
appears as a synonym of nibittu (cf. NE 147, 295). Nuébittu 
stands for ma‘battu, and means interlacement, intertwinement, 
interwoven foliage; cf. Heb. ‘é¢ ‘abét, leafy tree; Syr. ‘abé 
‘abbité, dense woods. 

(27) At the beginning of this line we may read: La damaata, 
be good; ef. NE 42, 7—9 (UG 30). The preceding line (NE 
12, 33) shows that there is space enough for lu-w dam-_ be- 
fore -ga-ta in |. 34. The meaning of the line is: Be good, 
love me; then thow wilt be like a god. 

(28) Cf. my remarks in JHUC, No. 163, p. 50, n. 9; JAOS 
25, 71, n. 1; also RBA 476. 

(29) See AJSL 15, 193—214; cf. especially p. 202, n. 33, 
and p. 209, n. 54; also ZAT 23, 174; Skinner’s Genesis, 
p. 91; UG 99. Contrast KAT, 528, n. 3; Gunkel’s Genesis 
(1910) p. 38. For Eve (Heb. Hawudh) = serpent (Aram. hiwid) 
see AJSL 23, 228; cf ZDMG 42, 487, cited in EB 61. 

(30) See JBL 21, 66; ZDMG 63, 519, 1.22. Cf. Gunkell, 
Genesis (1910) p. 31, conclusion of 6. 

(31) Cf. the first line of the seventh tablet of the Nimrod 
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epic (NE 50, 212; KB 6, 179; UG 36) and Syr. itmallak 
(Heb. wai-iimmalék Neh. 5, 7). 

(32) Assyr. kapédu has no connection with Arab. gaéfada; 
contrast Muss-Arnolt’s dictionary, p. 421°; BA 1, 167, n. *. 

(33) Read tasib (not tame!) For secondary stems with pre- 
fixed t cf. above, n. 16. 

(34) Qiggisu, at the end of 1. 20 is an archaic plural in -@; 
cf. SFG 23, 5; AG?, p. 192, 5. It could, of course, stand also 
for the gen. sing. (cf. e. g. NE 142, n. 7). 

(35) Cf. Amos 6, 11: For lo! Java commands, and the great 
house is dashed to pieces, and the small house to splinters, 
which is a misplaced gloss to vv. 14. 15: 

On the day when I punish her ivory houses go to ruin; 

I ‘ll destroy the winter house along with the summer house. 

(36) There may have been minor preliminary seismic floods: 
see Suess’ work (cited above, n. 12) p. 68. 

(37) Cf. Proverbs (SBOT) 53, 34, and my paper on immeru, 
lamb = hammar, hammal in ZDMG 65, 107. 

(38) Cf SAT 692 s. v. kikki3u. 

(39) For the final k in sik see ZDMG 64, 705, n. 1; of. 
above, n. 13. 

(40) Cf. Is. 1,8 and the cut on p. 162 of the translation of 
Isaiah in SBOT, 

. (41) Cf. the conclusion of n. 20 (thesis ix of Lehmann). 

(42) See MDOG, No. 22, p. 70; of. also No. 25, p. 74; con- 
trast No. 31, pp. 8. 39. 44; No. 32, pp. 23. 25; No. 43, p. 19. 

(43) On p. 8 of the paper cited above, n. 4; ef. zbid. p. 12, 1. 12. 

(44) See KB 6, 483; ef. UG 192. 

(45) See Duval (ef. above, n. 10) § 356, c: § 368, a; Nd6l- 
deke’s Syr. grammar, § 202, C. 

(46) See H. Reckendorf, Die syntaktischen Verhiiltnisse des 
Arabischen (Leyden, 1898) p. 444. 

(47) See also Kings 262, n. *™. 

(48) JAOS 22, 10, n. 6; cf. ZDMG 63, 516, 1. 42. 

(49) Contrast UG 194, l. 7. 

(50) See p. 9 of the paper cited above, n. 4. 

(51) Contrast Schneider’s explanation cited in UG 138, 
n. 3. As to the force necessary to pull out poles 120 feet 
long, after they have been imbedded in quagmire, I was in- 
formed by an engineer, who has had much experience in driv- 
ing and subsequently pulling piles used for piers and wharves, 
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that a wooden pole, 120 feet long, having a diameter at the 
butt of 25 inches and at the point of 4 inches, would weigh, 
approximately, 5400 pounds. While such a pole can be readily 
driven, it requires a force equal to 25 horse-power to withdraw 
it when it is imbedded in mud and clay to a depth of 50 feet. 
Using a 25 horse-power engine to pull these poles, it is neces- 
sary to employ what is known as a triple rig or pulley. Of 
course, if such a rig were not used, the direct force necessary 
to pull the piles in question would be much greater, probably 
about 50 horse-power. I am indebted for information to Pro- 
fessor Gellert Alleman, of Swarthmore College.—The an- 
cient cuneiform poet believed, of course, that paddles and oars 
were unknown in the times of Nimrod. Cf. EB 4478, 1. 20. 

(53) Not sa! Contrast UG 137, n. 2; cf. also pp. 184. 207. 

(54) UG 195 still thinks that Hasis-atra gave the people of 
Suripak daily banquets while he was building his ship! 

(55) Contrast UG 55, below. 

(56) Cf. above, note 22. 

(57) According to Jensen (KB 6, 488, below) these plugs 
were intended for holes in the bottom through which the ship 
was supplied with water! A. Jeremias, following Winckler, 
gives the meaningless translation: I poured water over the 
sikkat in its interior. Cf. above, n. 25. 

(58) Cf. JAOS; 13, cexliii, n. 14; 25, 71; 31, 37; BA 4, 124. 

(59) Op. cit. Cf. above, p. 4. 

(60) Literally height. It cannot be length. 








The five Assyrian stems la’u.—By Pauu Haupt, Professor 
in the Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 


I.—In my paper on Leah and Rachel (ZAT 29, 281)! 
I showed that Leah meant cow, Assyr. létu, feminine of 1a, 
bull. Z& is a contraction of lé’u, and corresponds to the 
Arabic laa” (for l@aiu") wild bull. Léu (for léiu, la’iu, latin) 
means originally, like Heb. abbir, strong (cf. OLZ 12, 214, 
n. 18; UG 130). Arab. la’a” means also misfortune, lit. strength, 
hardship (cf. Arab. Xiddatu"). This explains the meaning of 
Assyr. l@’u (for laiu, lWaiu) wretched (not l@’a, HW 366°) 
which means originally hard up. There is no connection between 
la’u, wretched, and the negative 1é, not (contrast AJSL 22, 
261, n. 17). In Hebrew, we have the stem la’ah, to trouble 
oneself, lit. to try hard. Assyr. la, bull (Arab. l@a") appears 
in the story of Hagar (Gen. 16, 14) as réi (for 16i, la, la’i, 
lai). See my explanation of this passage in ZAT 29, 284; 
contrast Gunkel’s Genesis (1910) p. 189; and Skinner’s 
commentary (1910) p. 288. 

The name Béné Le’ah meant originally cowboys, and Béné 
Rahél denoted the southern sheepmen. Westerners say, cattle 
and sheep do not mix.2 There has always been more or less 
trouble between cowboys and sheepmen. Their interests can 
never be mutual, since cattle and sheep cannot thrive on the 
same range. The sheep absolutely spoil the pasturage for the 
cattle by cropping the grass so close that no sustenance is 
left to the bigger animal, and, besides that, they are supposed 
to leave a taint that is highly offensive to the bovines. The 
close nibbling of the herbage is not the only damage done by 
the sheep. They travel in dense formation, and their sharp 
hoofs cut the sod and pack it down so hard that it takes the 
range a long time to recuperate. 





1 For the abbreviations see above, p. 10, n. 1. 


2 Quoted from an article in the Baltimore American, Nov. 15, 1909. 
Vol. XXXII. Part I. 2 
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The Assyrian stem l@’u, to be strong, means also to have 
power, to be able (HW 365). Jlé2, he can, stands for ida. 

II.—On the other hand, ié%, he likes (HW 364», below) 
stands for zdhai, and must be connected with Arab. lahiia, 
duh, to like (syn. ahdbba). Ethiopic alhdia, to cheer up, to 
comfort (Arab. alhd or lahh@) means originally to make pleased, 
satisfied, reconciled; cf. Arab. lahija ‘an (contrast ZAT 29, 282, 
1. 10). Delitzsch (HW 365") correctly derives lé’u, sensible, 
intelligent, wise, from this stem, pointing to Assyr. fému (for 
ta‘mu) which means will, mind, sense, intellect, intelligence, in- 
FSormation, news.1 Similarly milkw (HW 413°) means counsel, 
decision, deliberation, understanding, insight. Our mind, which 
corresponds to the Latin mens, means not only intellect, but 
also desire, intent, purpose, will. To have a mind means to be 
inclined, to intend, to like. 

Assyr. tému, intelligence, message, appears in Aramaic as 
tibba. This is often used in the Talmud in the sense of Heb. 
mispit, the right way of doing a thing, the proper manner, 
German Art. Heb. mi%paét may mean also skill, knack, just as 
Art is identical with our art (cf. AJSL 27, 20, n. 24). German 
artig means mannerly, well-mannered, well-bred. In Middle High 
German, Art denoted family, extraction. In Wagner’s Lohen- 
grin Lohengrin says to Elsa: Nie sollst du mich befragen, noch 
Wissens Sorge tragen, woher ich kam der Fahrt, noch wie mein 
Nam’ und Art. 

In the Syriac Bible, m@ fibbék(i) appears in Ruth 3,9 as 
the equivalent of Heb. mi? att, and in the shorter recension of 
Judith,? published by Gaster in PSBA 16, 162, Seleucus 
says to Judith: Mah {ibék. Gaster translates: What is it 
that thou wishest? but it means: How art thou? Heb. mi att 
in Ruth 3,9 has the same meaning; the rendering Who art 
thou? is incorrect (see BA 1, 17, 1.1; AJSL 24,127). The 
literal meaning of mah {ibék is What is thy report, i. e. the 
report concerning thee, what is the news of thee? The suffix 
must be explained according to GK § 128, h; § 135, m. 

The traditional Jewish pronunciation is ibd, for tébd, not 





1 HW 297; cf. Ezra and Nehemiah (SBOT) p. 34, 1. 49. Syr. fibba@ 
(originally téb@) means message, news, tidings, rumor, fame, report. 

2 For the Book of Judith, which is a Palestinian Pharisaic Purim 
legend, see Haupt, Purim (Leipzig, 1906) p. 7, ll. 33—39. 
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tibba. Also the Aleph in Syriac Jaly (Néldeke, Syr. Gr. § 35) 
points to an original pronunciation (ébé. The Aleph in this 
case must be explained in the same way as in kéménd, néfé3a, 
mélé’a, discussed in BA 1, 7.166; BL 123, n. +. The Syriac 
Pael tabbib (cf. tébiba, renowned, {ébibata, renown) is denomi- 
native, derived from tibbd = tiba, téb@ — Assyr. tému = ta‘mu. 
For the interchange of m and b see Ezra and Nehemiah (SBOT) 
67, 33. There is certainly no connection with Arab. Us 2d’b, 
zab, clamor, noise, injustice, violence, although Fleischer 
raised no objections to this etymology in Levy’s Talmudic 
dictionary (2, 153. 210). In his Targumic dictionary (1, 292) 
Levy reads fibbé, but in his Talmudic lexicon (2, 153) he has 
(tba. Dalman’s Worterbuch (p. 156). gives Heb. feb (with suf- 
fixes tilbd, like labbd, his heart) and Aram. fibba, Art, Wesen, 
Ruf; but on p. 159 he gives Heb. féb, Art und Weise. This 
would seem to be the original pronunciation. The form {abba 
instead of ftb@ — tébad = Assyr. tému (for ta‘mu) may be in- 
fluenced, not only by téros (which is used also in the sense of 
characteristic assemblage of particulars or qualities, character, 
quality) but also by dibbah: in Gen. 37, 2 some Targumic MSS 
read dibbéhén instead of tibbchén. Tibba, or rather (éba, is the 
Assyrian fému (for fa‘mw) which was afterwards pronounced 
téuu, tivu, and dibbah is connected with Assyr. dababu which 
belongs to the same root (AJSL 23, 252) as Heb. dibbér, to 
speak, ! 

Assyr. lé@u (not le’%) wise, stands for léiu, laiu, lahiu, lahiiu. 

II1.—Assyr. l?”’u (not l’&, HW 366) tablet, stands for thu, 
which corresponds to Heb. lih, just as we have in Arabic, 
rth, wind, and rih, spirit, whereas in Hebrew, riih is used for 
both wind and spirit; cf. Kings (SBOT) p. 96, 1. 25.2 

IV.—Assyr. lv’a (lwa, HW 366) soiled, defiled, disgraced, 
may stand for luhhwiu, and may be connected with Arab. 
laha, idlha, which means not only to blame and to curse, but 
also to disgrace, vilify, insult, (syn. ga@baha). Assyr. li’& could 
be connected also with Arab. lawatu", which is said to mean 





1 Both Heb. dob, bear, and débor@h, bee, mean originally Brummer 
(growler, hummer). Cf. Heb. ham@h and hagah, also the remarks in my 
paper on the trumpets of Jericho, WZKM 28, 360—362. 

2 The phrase /é-rih hai-iém (Gen. 8, 8) means according to Gunkel, 
Genesis (1910) at daybreak; see BL 74; contrast AJSL 22, 203; 24, 136. 


Q* 
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shame, disgrace, or Ethiopic lawudu, perverse, depraved; but 
this is less probable. 

V.—Assyr. la’a, a kind of wine (HW 366°) may be com- 
pared with Syr. la‘, néla‘, to lick, to lap. Also the word Ja, 
discussed in HW 374+, iii, may be connected with this stem. 
This Assyr. la’& may mean to sip, to swallow, and may stand 
for la‘awu, just as we have uré (cf. Heb. ‘iruah, Arab. “iriatu”) 
and aru (Arab. ‘duratu") shame; cf. ZDMG 65, 108, |. 14. 

Vi—For the etymology of Heb. levi, Levite, see OLZ 12, 
163; ZDMG 63, 522, 1.9; ZAT 29, 286. 








Babylonian Legends, BM Tablets 87535, 93828 and 
87521, CT’ XV, Plates 1—6. — By Rev. FreprErick 
A. VanpersurGH, Ph. D., Columbia University, New 


York City. 


Part XV of Cuneiform Texts from Babylonian Tablets in 
the British Musewm contains twenty-four plates of “Early 
Sumerian Religious Texts.” It also contains, at the beginning, 
six plates, entitled “Old Babylonian Legends.” The religious 
texts are purely Sumerian, but the so-called legends are 
Assyrian. There are really three tablets of the legends, which, 
according to the publication, seem to be considerably broken. 
Yet cols. i and viii of the first tablet, cols. i and ii of the 
second tablet and cols. ii and vii of the third tablet furnish 


six interesting texts which may properly be called poems, a 
translation of which is given in the following pages. 

I take great pleasure in acknowledging my indebtedness to 
Professor John Dyneley Prince of Columbia University for 
much valuable help in the translation of these difficult Old 
Babylonian unilingual poetic texts. 


L. 
Plate 1, Tablet 87535, Obverse, Col. i. 


This poem relates to the goddess Mama. Its language re- 
minds us of the phrase in Psalm xix, 11: ABN way DYpIne 
D°D'3 “sweeter than honey and the honey-comb.” The poet dwells 
on the pleasure of singing the song of the goddess Mama and 
the character of her maternal relations. 

za-ma-ar '** bi-li-it ili a-za-ma-ar 
The song of Belit ili I sing. 


ib-ru us-si-ra ku-ra-du Si-me-a 
O friend regard, O warrior listen! 
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lat ma-ma za-ma-ra-sa-ma e-li 
The goddess Mama, her song more 


di-i3-pi-i-im u ka-ra-nim ta-bu 
than honey and wine is sweet; 


ta-bu-u e-li di-i3-pi u ka-ra-ni-i-im 
sweeter than honey and wine; 


ta-bu-u e-li ha-na-na-bi-i-ma ha-as-hu-ri-i-im 
sweeter than sprouts and herbs; 


e-lu-u lu hi-me-e-tim za-ku-u-tim 
superior indeed to pure cream; 


ta-a-lu e-lu* ha-na-na-bi-im-ma ha-as-hu-ri-i 
sweeter than sprouts and herbs. 


ilat ma-ma i8-ti-na-am u-li-id-~ma 
The goddess Mama, one she hath brought forth, 


10 d-ap-pa-a-am na-Si-w pi-ri Sar-ra-am 
who in the vanguard beareth the ivory of the king. 


ilat ma-ma Si-e-na u-li-id-ma 
The goddess Mama, two she hath brought forth, 


i-e-na-ma sa “ sa-ri-bi al ékalli-su . 
two by the god Zaribu, the god of that temple. 


wat ma-ma Sa-la-ti u-li-id-ma 
‘The goddess Mama, three she hath brought forth. 


1. bi-li-it ili (or belit ilani): NI.NI is a commor. compound 
ideogram for ili “gods” (Br. 5356), probably derived from read- 
ing NI.NI phonetically as 7-li (Br. 5307 & 5309). That bi-l- 
it ai is an epithet is shown by the fact that several goddesses 
bear the title. The consort of Ea, Damkina, for example, was 
called Belit ilani: e-a mu-u8-ti-sir nak-bi-su bi-lit ani mu-rap- 
pr-Sat-ta lit-ti-Su. Cylinder of Sargon, line 70. 


2. ib-ri (13M): root literally = “surround, protect.” us-si-ra 
(prob. "sy), IT. 1. 2d. m. s. impy. 

3. “4t ma-ma, the name of a very ancient divinity, as is 
evinced by its appearance in personal names of early Baby- 
lonian times. It may be found in the name of a man who 
was an official (damkar) apparently before the days of Uru- 
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kagina: (49!r n) in-din-dug-ga ur-ma-ma (d)am-kar (* e)n-(lil) 
(a-mu-na-sub). Pl. 43. No. 95. Old Babylonian Inscriptions, 
Part II. There was also a Patesi, before the days of the 
dynasty of Ur, bearing this name: mu ur-ma-ma pa-te-si; 
Thureau-Dangin, Récherches sur l’origine de l’écriture cunéiforme, 
No. 184. In later Babylonian times, beginning even with the 
period of Hammurabi this goddess seems to appear as Gula, 
which is evidently a form of Mama (m = g, &c.). Here her 
personality has developed into that of the consort of Ninib: 
nin-ib Sar Samé u irsitim u gu-la kal-lat é-%ar-ra; Inscription 
of Nebuchadezzar I, Col. ii, line 39. In union with Ninib she 
performs the function of life-giving: nin tin dib-ba (V R. 52. 
Col. iv. 7). She is called the great physician: “** gu-la-a asitu 
gal-la-tu (III R. 41. c¢. 11). 

6. ha-na-na-bi-i-ma (really hanabu) exhibits a curious re- 
duplication of the syllable na. It seems proper here to raise 
the question as to whether wine and herbs had any relation 
in thought to her art of healing. We know that these pro- 
ducts were used to some extent in incantations: kari 
sa-kil-bir u samni iWtenis tuballal Sipti I11-3u tamanni i-na 3i- 
in-ni-’u taxakkan, “wine of sa-kil-bir and oil together thou 
shalt pour; the incantation thrice thou shalt repeat; on his 
tooth thou shalt put it” (“Legend of the Worm,” lines 25 & 26, 
see Thompson’s Devils and Evil Spirits of Babylonia). ar-su- 
up-pu Se-gu-su in-nin-nu sa i-na Si-ir--i-Sa tim-Sa kas-da-at 
pur-sum-tu ina kata-3a ellati li-te-en-ma isteni’ bu-lul-ma ina 
kak-ka-di-Su Xu-kun “the ar-su-up-pu, Se-gu-su and in-nin-nu 
which in its height its day has reached, let an old woman with 
her clean hands grind it, mix it together, on his head place 
it” (Headache Series, Tablet IX, lines 125—130; see Thompson). 
(dis-pu) hi-me-tu eli-3u su-ru-up-ma “honey and butter upon 
it burn” (Fever Incantation, Plate 58, line 59; see Thompson). 

9. u-li-id-ma, I. 1. pret. This act of giving birth attributed 
to the goddess here may be the second birth over which she 
presided apparently even in earliest times as this song with 
this interpretation attests. 

12. sa-ri-bi “fiery one.” Nergal the war god sometimes is 
called sarbu. 
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II. 
Plate 2, Tablet 87535, Reverse, Col. viii. 


This plate being a part of the reverse of the same tablet as 
plate 1, must naturally present a phase of the same subject 
as that of the plate just read. While that one gave us a 
story of coming to life, this, however, contains a story of 
departing from life. The concrete factor here is that of the 
land of Sumer which seems to have been devastated by flood, 
Inhabitants were carried away to the lower world through 
the machinations of evil spirits. Some people remained in 
desolation. 


— — — mae-ri — — — 


an-nu-um Sa-al-la-at Su-mi-ri — — e-li 3a a-a ili 
On account of sin the booty of Sumer (is carried away); 


Su-ba-ru-u-um lu-u ir-8-id ka-sa-si-tm-ma 
Protection, let it be established because of diminution! 


$a-at-ti-Sa-am-ma 3u-mi-ru-um li-ik-ta-sa-as-si 


Yearly (they say), let Sumer be diminished! 


i3-um-ma da-mu-u-Su "* atar wu su-u 

They seek its blood; [Star and he 

ina pu-hu-ur ur-du-ni-i-im 

are among the assembly of those who go down (to trial). 
iat qstar i-ga-tu gi-ni-i-Sa 

I8tar, come to an end hath her offering. 

u-li t-pa-sa-ha-am a-na-a-ma ** li-el-li 

“My woes are appeased, I repulse the divine Lellu.” 


i-hu-uz-ma-kar-ra-di-i-sa 

He seized her strong ones. 

nar diklat i-na ku-ut-la-ti si-pa-ri iz-ki-e-ir 

The river Tigris with the slain of Sippar was raised; 
i-na ku-ut-la-ti si-pa-ar-ri 

with the slain of Sippar 

Si-ga-ri _pi-ri-im "* diklat iz-ki-ir 

a bar of ivory the Tigris ran high. 
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i-lu i-gi-bu-ma a-li-Su-nu 
The god, he forsook their city, 


15 Su-wb-ti-Su-nu ma-si-18 us-bu 
in their dwellings forgotten they sat. 

3. an-nu-um, apparently accusative. %u-mi-ri: perhaps the 
idea is that the Sumerians are already feeling the overpowering 
effect of Semitic intrusion in the Euphrates valley. Sumer of 
course means Babylonia. 

4, Su-ba-ru-u-um, same root as ib-ru, plate 1, line 2. ir-3i-id. 
I. 1. pret. ka(KX.A)-sa(ZA)-si(Z1)-tm-ma, probably pl. 

6. 73-wm-ma = iseu-ma from seu. da-mu-u-su: the first sign seems 
to be id not da, no doubt a scribal error. “* i8tar w Su-u: 
reference to [star and Tammuz in the lower world. 

7. ur-du-ni-i-im, I. 1. pret. m. pl. from arddu. 

8. i-ga-tu, I. 1. pres. from katé#. gi-ni-i-3a, I8tar’s offering for 
Tammuz. 

9. u-li from al& “lament.” 7-pa-a-la-am seems to be f. pl. 
a-na-a-ma (83), L. 1. pres. Ist per. s. 

# 1j-el-li, no doubt the same as the Sumerian Jil-la (to which 
m5 must be related), mentioned in several lists of demons as 
lilu, who are opposed to the gods and to whose devices the 
ills of human life are attributed; see Incantation K 3586 (IV 
R. 16. 15—22) where lilw is listed with the evil utukku and 
fourteen other demons. In hymns, however, we find lillu (rather 
than lilu); see K 4980 (IV R. 27. 57), Hymn to Bél: ™ lil-lum 
(Sum. ™“'“ Ui), where the phrase ™ Jil-lum is attributively given 
to Bél who was chief demon when the name en-lil lord of 
demons was first applied to him. 

10. i-hu-uz-ma, I. 1. pret. 3d. per. m.s.; the subject is Lellu. 

11. "*" diklat: id or i(A.TUR) = ndru. idigna (BAR.TIG. 
KAR) = diklat; the derivation of the Semitic diklat from the 
Sumerian idigna is apparent, but some steps of contraction 
might elude us in tracing the derivation of tdigna from the 
signs A. TUR.BAR.TIG.KAR (water-course-cutting-banks-power- 
fully). ku-wt-la-ti, a rare word but having a meaning similar 
to kasasu. si-pa-ri, also si-pa-ar-ri in the next line: the more 
common spelling is Sippar, modern Abu Habba, situated be- 
tween the Tigris and the Euphrates, north of Babylon, seat 
of the cult of Sama’. iz-ki-e-ir: I. 1. is unusual from this root. 

15. u3-bu (aSAbu), contracted form of I. 1. pret. 
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ITT. 
Plate 3, Tablet 93828, Obverse, Col. i. 


Plate 3 gives us a prayer to a goddess for some king that 
he may have victory in conquest; the prayer is continued in 
plate 4, plates 3 and 4 forming successive columns in the ob- 
verse of the same tablet. In lines 1 to 7, the petitioner, 
whoever he may be, extols the virtues of the goddess and 
states his petition. Perhaps the petitioner is the king him- 
self. Lines 8 to 14 seem to interrupt the prayer by giving 
us a picture of a council of war among the gods with whom 
the goddess is in communication, while the battle is already 
going on. 

— — 8i-e-me ik-ri-bi lu na-i-id 

O hear my truly solemn prayer! 

al-ti Si-e-me ik-ri-bi lu na-i-id 

O my lady, hear my truly solemn prayer! 

Sar ku-um-mi a-na ™ ramani 

O king of my habitation, on behalf of the divine Ramanu! 


ni-%i im-me-ir ni-ta su-pi as-ta-at 


My prayer is pure; in attack, O my glorious one, thou art 
supreme. 


i-ni-i-ma ma-ta-am la us-ni-e-es 
He repulseth the land, it resisteth him not. 
ti-bi-e mi-si-t gi-bi-su li-i8-me 
In attacks and conquests, to his word may he hearken! 
a-ma-ta ak-li-ni i-ra-az-zu 
The word our mighty ones obey. 
iu bél pa-su i-pu-sa-am-ma i-pu--ru 
Bél opened his mouth and took account; 
ka-la i-li iz-za-ag-ga-ar 
all the gods he mentions. 

10 is-ti-a-nim sa-du-w i-li ma-hu-ur 
The mountain is sought, the gods are present. 
Sa-a3-ma-am il-gi-e-ma e su-lum-ma 
The battle he begun, no quarter (is allowed). 
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bi-li-at i-la li-ib-bu-ku-nim 

O lady of the gods, let them turn back, 
li-¥i-ri-bu-ni 13-81 a-na mah-ri-ia 

let them enter with me in my presence! 


bi-li-it 1-1 ib-bu-ku-ni-ma 
For the lady of the gods they turn back 


15 %™ Dé] Si-a-%i-im iz-za-ag-ga-ar-si 
Bél, unto her he calls. 


1. tk-ri-bi, from kardbu with preformative mi or ni shortened 
to 2 lu =advy. na-i-id = adj. from naidu. 

3. Sar, probably the consort of the goddess. /u-wm-mi (B15): 
the construct would be kum. * ramani: the aid of the storm- 
god might be essential, as kings often invoked the wrath of 
the storm-god on their enemies. 

4, ni-i, from nasi “lift up.” im-me-ir, from namdru, I. 1. 
pregnant pret. n7-ta, f. noun, from same root as a-nd-a-ma, 
plate 2, line 9. a-ta-at, from astu “high,” perm. form, 

5. us-ni-e-e3, IIL. 1. with suf. 

6. ti-bi-e, pl. mi-si-i, from mast “find, take possession of by 
force.” 

7. ak-li-ni “our mighty,” probably from same root as aklu 
“food.” i-ra-az-zu, from rasit. 

8. i-pu--ri (SD), word of rare occurrence. 

10. 28-ti-a-nim, I. 3. ma-hu-ur: must be perm. for mahir. 

11. il-gi-e-ma, from laki, I. 1. pret. e = “not,” like 5x. Ui-ib- 
bu-ku-nim, I. 1. pret. 3d per. pl. with prec. lv. 

12. bi-li-it ile suggests that the goddess addressed in this 
tablet is most likely Mama the object of praise in tablet 87535. 
We can see how Gula, being the lady of the gods and the 
goddess who giveth life as well as being the consort of Ninib 
who was considered a god of battle, could be properly invoked 
by a king for military achievement. 


IV. 
Plate 4, Tablet 93828, Obverse, Col. ii. 


Continuing the prayer of the preceding plate, in lines 1 to 6 
of this plate, the petitioner appeals for divine aid on behalf 
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of the stricken in battle. Lines 7 to 13 touch upon the en- 
hancement of the honor of divinity. Lines 14 to 19 renew 
the direct petition for the king’s victory. 

im-hu-ur-su-ma a-bu i-li 

He received him — — — — 


zi-ik-ri ta-ni-it-tim 12z-za-ga-ar-su 

My name of majesty he names to him, 

axarid-a th-li-i-ka Su-ur-%a ma-a-i 

© my leader! Turn thee to the woe-stricken ones, O my 
mighty one! 

sa na-ap-sa-at ka-la ni-3i 18-ti-i-ka 

Thou from whom cometh the life of all people! 

im-ma-ti-ia Sa-hu-ur-ra ta-am-ta at-bu-uk 

My petition in the enclosure of the sea I pour out. 


ku-ul-la-at ta-at-mi ga-ab-la-ka im-ru-ur-ma 
All that thou sayest is bitter in the midst of thee. 


us-ta-at-li-im ku-um bi-li pa-ra-ak-ki 
It hath been given in the room of the lord of the shrine. 


e-bi-a-tim a-na bi-ti-i-ka e-si-id 
Adornments for thy house are gathered. 
im-ma-ti-1a li-ku-un su-pa-at-ka 
It is my petition, may thy dwelling endure! 

10 ki u-mi ta-la-ka-am im mu-ut-ti 
When thou goest to the front, 
pa-as-Su-ru lu-u li-ri-i3 u-wm-su 
the festal table, may it be spread on that day! 
Sar-ru um-su ud-ab-bi-i-8u li-ib-la--ka 
The king on that day will beautify it, may he honor thee! 
at-ta %i-me-e mi ik-ri-bi-i-Su 
Do thou hearken to his prayer! 
kan-kal-la-a-am Su-uz-ni-na-am ma-ti-Su 
With long life do thou adorn his land! 

15 $a-at-ti-i-Sa-am-ma Si-im-ta-su wa-tu-ur 
Annually do thou increase his fortune! 
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ma-ta-tim Su-wk-ni-Sa-am 1 e-pi-id-Su 

The lands do thou subjugate! it is his work, 
i-nu-sa ina ni-is i-si-ab-ba-%am-ma 

when in prayer he desireth it! 

13-ti-2-3 a-li-tk tu-pu-wn ma-hi-ir-su 

From him do thou go, conquer his opponent! 
$1 e-pu-us-8u Su-uk-ni-Sa-am ma-ta-am 

That is his work; do thou subjugate the land! 


2. ta-nt-it-tim, same root as na-i-id, plate 3, line 1. 

3. th-hi-i-ka (AMS), L. 1. impv. with suf. -ka. ma-a-i, adj. 
from ma@u. 

5. im-ma-ti-ia, same as amdadiu, with suf. ia. 

6. ta-at-mi, I. 1. pret. from tamé. wim-ru-ur-ma, also pret. 
of I. 1. 

8. e-bi-a-tim (2), “produce, gifts.” e3-si-id, probably for 
e-si-id. 

9. ki u-mi = “according to the day, when.” mu-ut-ti “front;” 
probably im-mu-ut-ti. 

11. li-ri-i8, from root represented by wry. 

16, %, personal pronoun. 

17. a-nu-sa, noun with suf. a. 


V. 
Plate 5, Tablet 87521, Obverse, Col. ii. 


This plate seems obscure except in the light of plate 6 
which gives the sequel. In plate 5, Bél is incensed at a god- 
dess; that goddess is evidently I8tar who seems to be guilty 
of an offense which cannot be condoned in the family of the 
gods. According to plate 6, [star becomes of child by her 
brother Sama’. The family relationships are as follows. Sin 
is the offspring of Bél; Ningal is the consort of Sin; [star is 
the offspring of Sin; Sama% is the offspring of Sin. 

Lines 1 to 3, the anger of Bél. Lines 4 to 8, the exalted 
position of Sin. Lines 9 to 11, interview of Sin with 


Ningal. 
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i-na e-ir-8i id-di i-ni-lu 
On the couch he threw it, it lay. 


ilu él i-zi-ib ri-hi-is-su ik-ka-ar-% 
Bél hath abandoned her; his trust is estranged to her. 


i8-bu-ba-am-ma wa-ta-ar-bi Sal-ta-am 
He has become enflamed; he has begun the battle. 


ilu gin i-na bu-ku-ur ™™ bél Sa-ni-ni la i-3u 
O Sin, as the first born of Bél, no equal thou hast. 


a-wa-u-da-at i-ra-am * sin 
Thou hast firmly fixed it; Sin has had compassion; 


i-na ma-na ri-Xi-ib-Su ki-na-at 
by means of tribute thou hast fixed his power. 


pa-si ka-az-zu zi-u-zu la-a i-na mu-ti-i3-u 
My reign his hand apportions; not with his property, 


e-li ba-e-ru-ti-im wus-ta-ab-ni-i-ma 
among the hunters it is formed. 


a-na “*t nin-gal is-ta-ka-an u-zu-un-su 
Unto the goddess Nergal he (Sin) giveth ear. 


i sin ik-ru-us a-na kar-ri-is ik-ra-ab 

Sin has brought her; at his summons she approacheth. 
— — S-i-ma u-ul i-sa-al a-ba-Sa 

She maketh no petition to her father. 


1. i-ni-lu, from na’alu. 

3. i8-bu-ba-am-ma, from sababu. wa-ta-ar-bi, from erébu. 
sal-ta-am, from sal@ “shoot.” 

5. a-wa-u-da-at, root emédu- 7-ra-am from rdmu. 

6. ri-Si-ib-ku from rasabu. 

7. pa-Si, root pasu. ka-az-zu “his hand” or “thy hand.” 2i- 
u-zu, root zazu. mu-ti-i3-3u, root au. 

8. ba-e-ru-ti-im, from baru. 


? 


9. "2t nin-gal: Ningal, “great lady,’ 
the time of Rim-Sin. The title “mistress of Ur” may be found 
several times. 


appears particularly in 
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VI. 
Plate 6, Tablet 87521, Reverse, Col. vii. 


Lines 1 to 6, confession of I8tar. Lines 7 to 12, reprimand 


is-ta-ri-i-tim it-ta-na-al 
The goddess [star hath gone to rest; 


la ag-gi ir-bu-um é-kur 
let not the turbulent enter the temple. 


a-na-ku a-hi te-ri-a-ku a-hi 
I, O my brother, am of child by my brother, 


sa a-na a-hi-ia wa-al-du 
I who to my brother have borne a child. 


iu bél pa-a-su i-pu-sa-am-ma 
Bél, his mouth he opened; 


iz-za-ag-ga-ar a-na la-pa-tim “* istar 
He mentions the fall of [star. 


a-a-ia-am a-ha-ki ta-ri-a-at 
Woe is me! by thy brother thou art with child, 


a-ha-ki $a a-na a-hi i-na a-hi-i-ki wa-al-du 

by thy brother thou who by thy brother hast borne a child. 

ilu 7-3a-am *4* nin-lil 

O divine I8um! Belit 

a-na * Sama u-li-id-ma 

unto the god Sama’ hath borne a child, 

3. it-ta-na-al, see i-ni-lu, plate 5, line 1. 

4. ag-gi, from agagu. ir-bu-um, I. 1. impv. erébu. 

5. te-ri-a-ku, a perm. form from eri; in line 9 a noun from 
the same root. 

8. la-pa-tim, root lapétu. “* itar, confirmation that 73-ta- 
ri-i-tim in line 3 is correctly rendered i%tar. 
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1, ™ 7j-3a-am: [Sum was no doubt a local deity. The word 
I8um appears in proper names as early as the time of Ham- 
murabi. In some inscriptions he appears as a sun-god brought 
into subjection to Sama’. He also appears sometimes as a 
servant or guardian (rabisu), a position which he seems to oc- 
cupy in this tablet. 

flat mn-lil, title applied to [star in about the same way that 
the name Bél is applied to Marduk. 





The Vedic Dual: Part VI, The Elliptic Dual; Part VII, 
The Dual Dvandva.— By Dr. Samvuen Grant Oxt- 
PHANT, Professor in Grove City College, Grove 
City, Penna. 


THE purpose of this paper is to present various phenomena 
that are associated with the elliptic dual and the dual dvandva, 
to present for reference what is believed to be complete lists 
of these two species of the dual as found in the Rig and Atharva 
Vedas, and to propose solutions of the mooted problems of 
their genesis and relationship. 


I 


The elliptic dual, or, as I should prefer to call it were 
not the term so firmly established in its literature, the sylleptic 
dual, is the dual of one substantive connoting both its own 
singular and another singular suggested by it. In its obvious 
kinship with such rhetorical tropes as metonymy, synecdoche, 
antonomasia, &c., and with such syntactical schemata as zeugma, 
ellipsis, syllepsis, &c., as well as in its possible relationship to 
the so-called oyjjya "AAxpavxdv of Greek poetry (Vid. Fraser, 
Classical Quarterly, IV, 25ff.), this dual is essentially artistic 
and poetic. This appears also from the fact that even the 
Vedic pitéraé and méatdérad, though occurring eighty-five times 
in the Rig Veda alone, are used figuratively at least seventy- 
two times. In nine of the remaining instances the words may 
be duals in comparison with a dual antecedent and not elliptic 
duals at all and in at least three of these instances this would 
seem unmistakably the preferable interpretation. 

The ratio of one hundred and twenty-nine instances (in- 
cluding the doubtful cases) of this dual in the Rig Veda to 
only sixteen independent examples in the Atharva Veda, would 
show that it is also essentially hieratic as well as poetic. 





1 See this Journal, XXX, 155 ff. 
Vol. XXXII. Part I. 
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These conclusions find additional corroboration in the in- 
frequency of this dual even in the ancillary Vedic literature, 
in which except a mere! handful of analogical growth, only 
a2 few stereotyped forms remain, reminiscential of the older 
hieratic and more artistic period, and also in its? non-occur- 
rence in the later poetic recrudescence. 

In their use of the elliptic dual the rishis show in various 
ways that they are quite conscious of the syllepsis. In ninety- 
nine of the hundred and forty-five instances in the two Vedas 
they seem to have taken especial pains that others should not 
misunderstand them by taking the words too literally. Their 
methods show considerable variety and artistic skill and seem 
important enough to warrant a rather full presentation. They 
may be subsumed under eight classes, described as follows: 

I. The dual of the unexpressed member of the syllepsis 
follows closely in the context the dual of the expressed member. 

Thus matéra in4 III, 7, 1°, referring to dydvaprthivi as the 
parents of Agni is followed in the very next pada by pitara 
with the same meaning and reference. In this instance there 
is the additional reinforcement of pit/bhyam in 6+. Similar are, 

III, 5, 74, matara, and 8*, pitrér, 
I, 140, 3°, matara, and 74, pitroh, 
I, 159, 2°, pitara, and 3°, matara, 
IX, 75, 2°, pitréh, and 4°, matara. 

Thus this phenomenon is associated with eleven of the duals. 

II. There is in the neighboring context either specific 
mention or suggestion, or both, of the unexpressed member of 
the syllepsis. 

(a) Mention. In VIII, 27, 2>—usdsaé ndktam désadhih, the 
naktam implicit in usdsa@ is expressed immediately after it. 

I, 155, 3°, matara — dyavaprthivi, 3° pitir = dyaits, 
I, 140, 3°, matara, 34 pitah, 





1 The following have been noted in Panini, Hemachandra and the 
Amarakoga: aulakhalau, kukkutaéu, drsadau, putrau, brahmanau, bhra- 
tarau and gvacgurau. There are probably a few others of sporadic 
occurrence. 

2 See, e. g. under adhvaryi, usas& and pitara in the appended list. 

3 Ahani alone of the Vedic elliptic duals is cited by PWB. for the 
Mahabharata. 

4 All references are to the RV. unless the AV. be particularly 
specified. 
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I, 140, 74, pitrér, 9°, mati, 

IV, 5, 10°, pitrér, 10°, matis, 

VIII, 25, 2°, mitra (initial in pada), 2° varuno (also initial 
in pada). 

(6) Suggestion. 

I, 31, 24, the epithet dvimdta referring to the ardni as 
parents of Agni, suggests the member implicit in the 
pitrér of 4°. 

V, 3, 2" and X, 68, 2,—the mention of Aryamda suggests 
marriage and the unexpressed member of dampati in 24 
and 2¢ respectively. 

VIII, 52, 1°,—ksoni is followed in the same pada by sir- 
yam, suggestive, if not metonymic, of the connoted 
dydaus. 

I, 146, 1°,—pitrér finds its connoted feminine amply sug- 
gested by ene in 2* and dhenu in 3°. 

(c) Both mention and suggestion. 

III, 1, 74,—matara (= dyavaprthivi) has its connoted mas- 
culine mentioned in piti¢ in 9* and 10* and suggested 
by the divah of 2°, 6> and 9° and both its members 
are explained by 3*— 

divah subindhur jantsi prthivyah. 

In addition to these twelve, three others are listed under 
class VIII. 

III. The unexpressed member is sometimes represented by 
a heterogeneous adjective as an attributive of the expressed 
member. So purvajé with pitdrad in VII, 53, 2° and purvaja- 
vari, also with pitdrd, in X, 65, 8°. Conversely we have the 
masculines ubhd, krsnapritaéu and saksitau with matara in I, 
140, 3°. 

As dydva is the masculine element in dydvdprthivi, so it 
would seem preferable to take it when it is the elliptic dual 
as still masculine and explain mdahine in III, 6, 4°, and wbhé 
in IX, 70, 2° as heterogeneous adjectives representing the un- 
expressed member. 

In X, 76, 1° sacabhiiva and udbhidad, heterogeneous attrib- 
utives to dhani, seem due to the thought of the dual ndkta. 
In I, 113, 2°, the adjectives amfte, anici and amindné may 
be taken as neuters in a constructio ad sensum with dydva as 
equivalent to ahoratré. 


IV. The implied member of the syllepsis is sometimes sug- 
3* 
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gested by a differentiating adjective, sometimes with a dis- 
tinctly oxymoronic effect. 

In I, 123, 7° and VI, 58, 1°, viswriipe applied to dhani differ- 
entiates between day and night. So virdpe as applied to 
usésa in III, 4, 6* and V, 1, 4° distinguishes between the con- 
noting and connoted members. The phrase varnam ... dmi- 
nané, attribute of dydva in I, 113, 2%, has a similar function. 

In the Atharva Veda we find ndandriipe applied to dhani 
in XITI, 2, 3°, sémyatoh to dhnos in XVI, 8, 22° and sdm ca- 
ratah predicated of usésaé in VIII, 9, 12°, all serving to mark 
a distinction between the expressed and unexpressed members 
of the syllepses. 

V. The most frequent method is the use of distributive 
appositives or attributives. 

(a) Distributive appositives. 

I, 160, 3°, pitréh, 2°, pita mata ca. 
X, 32, 3°, pitrér, 3°, jaya patim vahati. 
(?) I, 36, 17°, mitra, 17*, médhyatithim + 174 upastutdm. 
X, 10, 5°, dampati = yamo yami ca. 
X, 85, 32°, dampati = somah siirya ca. 
X, 95, 12°, dampati = purtirava urvaci ca. 
III, 33, 1*, matara, 1¢, vipat chutudri. 
ITI, 33, 3°, matara, 3*, sindhum matftamam + 3°, vipacam. 
IV, 55, 3°, Ahani, 3°, usasandkta. 
ITI, 31, 174, kysné, 164, dyabhir ... aktabhir. 
I, 142, 7°, matara, 7°, naktosisa. 
IV, 22, 4°, matara, 34, dyém .... bhima. 
4°, dyair .... ksah. 

V, 5, 6°, matara, 6°, dosim usdsam. 
VII, 2, 5°, matara, 6°, usdsandkta. 
VII, 7, 3°, matara, 5°, dyatig ca yam prthivi. 
X, 1, 7°, matara, 7*, dyavaprthivi. 
X, 35, 3°, matara, 3*, dyava no adyA prthivi. 
X, 64, 14*, matara, 14*, dyavaprthivi. 
I, 31, 94, pitrér, 84, dyavaprthivi. 
I, 110, 84, pitara, 6°, pitir + 8, mataram. 
I, 121, 5°, pitarau, 11*, dyavaksama. 
ITI, 3, 11‘, pitara, 11¢, dyavaprthivi. 
X, 65, 8", pitara, 8°, dyavaprthivi. 
V, 65, 6, mitra, 1*, varuno, 14, mitré. 

4*, mitré, 4°, mitrasya. 
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5*, mitrasya, 54, varuna. 
The AY. instances belonging here are: 
XIV, 2, 9°, dampati, 9°, vadhvai. _ 
7*, vadhu, 74, patye. 
1¢, patibhyo, jayam. 
2°, patnim, 2°, patir. 
XIV, 2, 64°, dampati, 63°, nari, 63°, patir. 
VI, 120, 34, pitarau, 1°, mataram pitaram va. 
2°, mata, 2°, pita. 
XX, 34, 16*, pitarau, 14*, dyava cid asmai prthivi. 
(b) Distributive attributives. 
VI, 58, 1°, dhani, 1*, cukram ... anyad. 
1*, yajatam ... anyad. 
X, 120, 7°, matéra (— dyavaprthivi). 
74, A4varam, param. 
I, 146, 1°, pitrér (= dydvaprthivi). 
lt, carato (dyaus), dhruvasya (prthivi) 
(c) The distributive appositives are sometimes suggested rather 
than expressed. ; 
VIII, 7, 22, ksoni, equivalent to dyavaprthivi, 
22>, apah (prthivi), suryam (dyats). 
VII, 65, 24, dyava, 1°, stra (dyais), 2°, ksitih (prthivi). 
VIII, 31, 5*, dampati, 6, 7, 8, 9, passim, suggest the mar- 
ried pair. 
X, 162, 4°, dampati, all the poem suggests the pair, esp. 
the wife. 
AV. V, 1, 4°, matara, 2°, dhasyur yénim. 
(d) Two of the foregoing may be united. 
a+b. I, 113, 24, dyfiva = daily and nightly heavens. 
2°, ricati cvetyd, 2°, krsna. 
14, ratri, 34, naktosidsa. 
I, 122, 44, matara — ahoratré. 
2°, usasanakta. 
2°, starir (barren night). 
2°, sudfsi (fair morn). 
a+c. X, 37, 2°, dydva, 24, apo, suryah. 
6%, dyavaprthivi. 
I, 161, 10¢ and 12%, pitaéra = dyavaprthivi. 
11%, udvatsy asma akrnotana tfnath. 
11°, nivatsy apah (akrnotana). 
1l*, A4gohyasya grhé, 13>, agohya. 
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12%, bhivana. 
14*, diva ... bhimya. 
AV. XIV, 2, 37°, pitarau, 37, mata pita ca. 
37°, marya iva yosam. 
374, prajama kpnvatham. 
XII, 3, 74 
3, 144 
3, 27¢ 
3, 35° 
VI. The appositive is sometimes a collective dual. 
ITT, 2, 2°, matrér, 2°, rédasi. 
ITT, 26, 9*, pitrér, 9°, rédasi. 
VII, 6, 64, pitrér, 6°, rédasyor. 
1X, 68, 4, matara, 3°, mahi aparé rajasi. 
IX, 70, 6*, matara, 2°, ubhé dyava. 
5>, rédasi. 
IX, 75, 4°, matara, 4°, rddasi. 
LX, 85, 124, matara, 124, réddasi. 
X, 11, 6%, pitara, 9°, rédasi devaputre. 
X, 140, 2°, matara, 24, rédasi. 
VII. The appositive sometimes refers only to the expressed 
member, by name or suggestion. 
(a) By name. 
I, 28, 8*, vanaspati, 6%, vanaspate. 
7*, ayaji vajasdtama. 
1¢, 2°, 3¢, 4°, 55, uluikhala. 
X, 79, 4°, matara, 3*, matih. 
X, 8, 3* 
X, 8, 7° 
(b) By suggestion. 
X, 39, 12°, Ahani, 12°, duhita divah (usas). 
124, vivasvatah (morning sun). 
II, 16, 3*, ksonibhyam, 3°, samudraih parvatair. 
X, 115, 1, matarav, 1*, anadha. 
I, 124, 54, pitrér, 3°, divé duhita. 
X, 31, 10°, pitrér, 104, camydm. 
VIII. Two or more of the foregoing may unite into a complex. 
I + Ila. 
I, 159, 2°, pitara — 34, matara. 
2°, pitar, 2°, matir. 
1*, dyava yajnaih prthivi. 


1*, pimans, 1, priya, 


dampatt, ontext of hymn passim. 


: j pitrér, 7°, pitt pdérasya. 
’ 
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I+ Ila+IL 
I, 140, 3°, matara = 74, pitroh. 
34, pith, 9°, mati. 
3*, krsnapritau, saksitau. 
{3¢ ubha. 
I+ IIb + VL. 
LX, 75, 4°, mataraé — 2°, pitror, 
24, divaéh. 
4>, rédasi. 


IIb + IV + VIL. 
I, 185, 14, ahans, 1*, purva, Apara. 
4°, ubhayebhir Abnaim. 
(m saingachamane yuvati. 
5b, svasara jami, xara civerw with 
dhani as daughters of dyava- 
prthivi. 
IIL + 1Va + Va+b. 
I, 123, 7°, Ahant, 7*, anya (attracted by usah). 
7°, visuriipe. 
7*, Apanydd éty abhy anydd eti. 
7°, tamo, 74, usah. 
Ill + Va+e. 
VII, 53, 2%, pitara, 2%, purvajé. 
1*, dyava yajiaih prthivi. 
{or dyavaprthivi. 
1¢, mahi devaputre. 
IV + Ve + VIL. 
V, 1, 4°, usasa, 4°, viriipe. 
2>, pratar, 24, tamaso. 
4¢ & 5%, Agre Ahnam. 
1», usdsam. 
Va + VI. 
VI, 17, 74, matara, 7*, ksim, 7°, dydm. 
7*, rédasi. 
ITI, 6, 4°, dydiva, 2%, divag cid agne mahiné prthivya. 
2°, rédasi. 
IV, 56, 5*, dyava, 1* and 3, dyavaprthivi. 
4*, rédasi. 
I, 185, 2°, 5°, pitrér, 24—84, dyava réksatam prthivi. 
11%, dyavaprthivi. 
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10°, pitd mata ca raksatam. 
11, pitar matar. 
3*, rédasi. 
4», rédasi devaputre. 
X, 12, 44, pitara, 4°, dyavabhimi. 
4°, rédasi. 
X, 59, 8°, matara, 7*, prthivi, 7°, dyaur. 
84, dyath prthivi. 
8*, rédasi. 
Ve+ VI. 
IX, 70, 2%, dyava, 3, double ref. to gods and men. 
1, purvyé vyOmana. 
4>, madhyamasu matfsu. 
5>, rédasi. 


The AY. has the following: 
IV + Va. 
XIII, 2, 3°, Ahani, 3°, nanaripe. 
84, cukré, 84, tamo. 
54, ahoratré. 
XVI, 8, 22°, dhnos, 22°, sérnyatoh. 
21°, ahoratrayoh. 
IV + VIL. 
VIII, 9, 12°, usasa, sain caratah. 
12°, siiryapatni. 


Of the elliptic duals not listed in the foregoing classes, the 
unexpressed members of thirty in the RV. and of three in 
the AV. are clearly suggested by the general context, as in 
those instances in which mé@tdra or pitdéra is a terth for the 
arani as parents of Agni, or for dydvaprthivi as the parents 
of the Ribhus, &c. Of the remaining thirteen, ten are used 
in similes with the Acvina as the second member and one 
each in comparisons with ksoni, rédasi and indravaérunda. 

The irreversibility of the elliptic dual has been remarked by 
others. Only one member of each pair can, in general, be 
used. Pitérad and matéra are the striking exception and are 
used in the RV. in the ratio of forty-nine to thirty-six, in the 
AV. of three to two. Another exception does not appear to 
have been noted. The compound is dydvaksimd, but ksama 
is an elliptic dual. Here dyava would suggest only the far 
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more frequent prthivi. The same is true of ksoni, though the 
compound is not Vedic. 


§ 2. 


Elliptic Duals. 


The following alphabetic list of these duals is believed to be 
complete for both the Rig and the Atharva Veda. 


RY. 
adhvaryé (2) = adhvaryé + (pratiprasthatf). 

I, 16, 5°, and to be supplied with dva in VIII, 72, 7°. 

Cited also for CB. 4, 3, 4,22 and Katj. QS. 5, 5, 24, 26. 
Ghani (7) = dhan + (ratri). 

I, 123, 7°; 185, 14; IV, 55, 3°; V, 82, 8°; VI, 58, 1°; X, 39, 

124; 76, 1°. 

Cited also for MBh. I, 301. 
udumbalau (1), see under gabdldu infra. 

X, 14, 12°, 
usasa (5) = usds + (nikta). 

I, 188, 6°; IIT, 4, 6%; 14, 38; V, 1, 4°; VIII, 27, 2 (cf. Ber- 

gaigne, Rel. Ved. 1. 248, n). 

Cited also for VS. 21, 50; 29, 6. 
krsné (2) = krsna + (¢veta, cf. VII, 90, 3°). 

ITI, 31, 17%, krsné vasudhiti = ahoratré (Say.). 

IV, 48, 3°, krsné vasudhiti = dyavaprthivi (Say.). 

(VS. 28,15, explains vaésudhiti as dyavaprthivi. As krsnd 
is not applicable to dhar or dydis, we follow Bergaigne. 
in Rel. Ved. 1, 250, in taking it as an elliptic dual,—‘“la 
noire et la brillante”). 

ksama& (2) = (dyats) + ksam. 

II, 39, 7°; X, 106, 104, 

(Both instances are in Agvin similes. In both the Pada- 
patha reads ksama-iva and GWB. takes it as the sing. of 
ksaman. Sayana writes ksima each time, but paraphrases the 
former by rédasi, the latter by ksinaé gauh. LRV and GRV 
interpret the word differently in the two passages. ksama in 
X, 12, 1*, is unmistakably a dual from ksém 

Dydvic ha ksama prathamé rténa. 

In a comparison with the Acvina the law of numerical con- 

cord holds with great strictness and almost of itself compels 
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us to take both instances as duals, elliptic duals equivalent to 
rédasi or dydvaprthivi. This gives also a much better inter- 
pretation in each instance and has the added virtue of con- 
sistency. The sdém ajatam réjansi of the former passage and 
the arja sacethe of the latter both become especially apposite. 
The second passage would mean—“As Earth and Heaven ye 
help strengthen with food from the grassy mead” or perhaps, 
better, “help with strength the creature that grazes the grassy 
mead”, comparing siyavasdd in I, 164,40 and Sayana’s deri- 
vation of the word in our passage from the radical ad. In 
either case it becomes another allusion to the Acvina as the 
great succorers). 
ksoni (4) = (dyats) + kgoni. 
II, 16, 3°; VIII, 7, 22°; 52, 10°; 99, 6°. 
(ksona, “earth”, is cited for R. I, 42, 23 and Bh. P. V, 18, 28; 
VIII, 6,2. So ksoni in Bh. P. LV, 21, 35 and ks@uni in 
Bh. P. III, 14, 3 and 24, 42. These seem to justify the in- 
clusion of this word among the elliptic duals, a view 
supported by Naigh, 3,30. The word presents also the 
phenomena associated with the elliptic duals). 
dimpati (7) = dampati + (dampatni). 
V, 3, 24; VIIT, 31, 5%; X, 10, 5°; 68, 2°; 85, 32>; 95, 12°; 162, 4°. 
dyava (4) = dyatis + (prthivi). 
IIT, 6, 45; VII, 65, 24; LX, 70, 25; X, 37, 2». 
dyavaé (1) in sense of naiktosisa, or the sky by day and the 
sky by night. See pp. 35 and 37. 
I, 113, 24. 
dyavi (1) = dyaus + (prthivi). 
LV, 56, 5%. 
(Lanman, NI. 433° and Grassmann WB. agree that this 
anomalous dof cipnpévov is a neuter form). 
pitard (49) = pita + (mata). 
I, 20, 48; 110, 84; 111, 1°; 161, 10%, 12>; TV, 33, 2%, 39; 34, 9; 
35, 5°; 36, 3°, (rbhiinam). 
I, 31, 4°, 9%; 146, 1°; ITI, 3, 1le; 5, 84; 18, 15; 26, 98; 
VI, 7, 5°; VII, 6, 64; X, 8, 3*; 11, 6*; 31, 10°, (agnés). 
I, 121, 5°, (indrasya); I, 124, 5°, (usisas). 
I, 160, 3°, (siryasya); II, 17, 7*, (aparinitéyas). 
1X, 75, 2%, (sémasya); X, 8, 7°, (tritasya). 
X, 32, 3, (kasya cid); X, 61, 1°, (pakthasya). 


RE AO 
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I, 140, 74; 159, 2°, 185, 2°, 55; ITT, 7, 1°, 6; TV, 5, 10°; 

VI, 7, 44; VII, 53, 2°; X, 12, 44; 65, 8", (<= dydvaprthivi). 

IV, 41, 7*, comparison with mitravaruna. 

III, 54, 16"; 58, 2°; VII, 67, 14; X, 39, 6%; 85, 144; 106, 49; 
131, 5¢, comparison with acvina. 

Cited also from VS. 19, 11, and from the Kathaka recension 
of the YV. 23, 12. 

matarad (36) = mata + (pita). 

I, 122, 44; 140, 3%; IIT, 1, 74; 2, 2°; 5, 74; V, 11, 3*; VII, 3, 9¢; 
7, 3°; VIII, 60, 15°; X, 1, 7°; 79, 4°; 115, 1%; 140, 2°, (agnés). 

I, 142, 7°; V, 5, 6; VI, 17, 74; LX, 102, 75; X, 59, 8», (rtasya). 

LX, 75, 4°; 85, 124, (s6masya). 

I, 155, 3°; 159, 3°; IIT, 7, 1°; IV, 22, 4°; VI, 32, 2; 

LX, 9, 3°; 68, 49; 70, 6°; X, 35, 3°; 64, 14%; 120, 7%, (= dydva- 
prthivi). 

IX, 18, 5°, (= rédasi). 

ITI, 33, 1¢, 3°, comparison with vipat chutudri ca. 

VII, 2, 5°, comparison with usdsanakta. 

VIII, 99, 6°, comparison with ksoni. 

mitra (5) = mitra + (varuna). 

I, 36, 17°, so Ludwig, Grassmann and Bergaigne (2, 116) 
take it, but Sayana takes it as mitradni, plural. It may 
be taken also as dual, “friends”, in apposition to the 
proper names immediately after it. 

I, 14, 3°, if the Padapadtha is correct in its resolution of 
mitragnim into mitra-dgnim. The metre does not favor 
this and the presence of dgna ... mitrdsya in 10 below, 
without any reference to vaéruna makes it more doubtful 
whether we have a dual here at all. 

V, 65, 6%; VIII, 25, 24 

X, 106, 5°, in comparison with agvind. Sayana takes it as 
equivalent to mitravadrundu, but GWB. and LRYV. take 
it as “freunde”. 

vanaspati (2), metonym = ulikhala + (misala). 

[, 28, 8° and to be supplied also in 7* with the adjectives 
dyaji and vajasitama. 

cabalau (1) = cabéla + (cyamé). 

X, 14, 10°; (see Bloomfield: “Cerberus, The Dog of Hades”, 
p- 32). 

The foregoing equation is based on AV. VIII,1,9. The 
color of these hell hounds is stated in RY. X, 114, 12” to 
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be udumbulaii—evidently another elliptic dual. In VII, 
55, 2°», the colors drjwna and picdiiga are used in reference 
to one of them. 
Agvinad and rédasi; the evidence seems too meagre to warrant 
the admission of these into the number of elliptic duals. 


AV. 
aghnyat (1) = aghnyds + (aghnya). 

XIV, 2, 16¢ if a metaphor for the bride and groom; if, as 
Kauc. 77, 15 takes it, the two oxen that drew the bridal 
car, it is not an elliptic dual at all. 

Ghani (2) = ahan + (ratri). 
XIII, 2, 3; XVI, 8, 22¢. 

usdsd (1) = usds + (nakta). 
VIII, 9, 12%. 

dampati (7) = dampati + (dampatni). 
VI, 122, 34; XII, 3, 74, 144, 27¢, 35¢; 
XIV, 2, 9», 64°. 

pitérau (3) = pita + (mata). 

VI, 120, 34; XIV, 2, 37, literal. 

XX, 34, 16%, figurative = dy javaprthivi (indrasya). 

matéra (1) = mata + (pita). 

V, 1, 4°, figurative? = dyavaprthivi? (siiryasya)? 

sammatarau (1). 

XITI, 2, 13°, if literal, dual is due to comparison with antau 
preceding; if figurative, perhaps alludes to the ardni as 
parents of Agni. 

The following are common to both Vedas: 

dampati, RV. X, 85, 32> = AV. XIV, 2, 11°. 
RV. X, 10, 5* = AV. XVIII, 1, 5°. 
pitara, RV. X, 11, 6* = AV. XVIII, 1, 23° 

RV. X, 12, 44 = AV. XVIII, 1, 314. 

gabilau, RV. X, 14, 10% == AV. XVIII, 2, 11°. 


II. 
The Dual Dvandva. 


In our presentation of this dual we shall start with that 
form which, from one view taken of its historical relationship 
to other forms, may be called the tmetic dvandva, or, from an- 
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other view, the inchoative dvandva. In this there is an “alien 
intrusion” of one or more words between the parts of the 
compound. We may select as one extreme RY. VI, 42, 55— 
a& nakta barhth sadatim usasa 
in which the members are, practically, at the opposite ends 
of a tristubh pada and separated by the maximum of five full 
syllables. To illustrate the other extreme we may select RV. V, 
45, 4>—indra nv dgni, in which the intervening monosyllabic 
word coalesces in pronunciation with the second term and dis- 
appears as a separate entity. 

The appended list of dual dvandvas shows that the RY. 
has thirty-five imstances of this form, in only two of which 
five syllables intervene; in eighteen, three syllables; in eight, 
two syllables; in five, one full syllable and in two a syllable 
that coalesces with the second term. The AY. has but one 
example of this class, in which a monosyllable comes between 
the members of the compound. 

That this class is of pro-ethnic origin is shown by the few 
parallels found in the Avestan and the Old Russian, in both 
of which languages, however, the degree of possible separation 
is narrowly restricted {The Avestan haurvataséa no amoareatatd, 
in Vr. 9,3 and paiyiiéa Fworastara, in Y. 42, 2, show that the 
limits for that language are one or two monosyllabic enclitics. 
The three examples given by Zubaty (Véstnik Ceské Akademie, 
X, 520) show that the Old Russian allows only a monosyllabic 
conjunction to come between the members of the dvandva, e. g. 

perenesena vysta Borisa i Gleéba. 

In the second form this foreign matter is extruded and the 
two duals stand juxtaposed but without any other evidence of 
incipient coalescence into a compound; e. g., RV. VII, 66, 1s— 
mitrayor varunayoh, and I, 147, 1°\—toké tanaye. The RV. has 
four examples of this and the unique,tmetic’ “freak”, V, 62, 3°>— 
mitrarajana varund. The AY. has no example of this type. 
That it is at least 1Aryan, however, is shown by the fact that 
it is the usual and final form of the dual dvandva in Avestan. 
A rather short search has yielded a full score of examples, 





1 Since writing this I have somewhere seen a statement that Wacker- 
nagel has suggested this as an additional explanation, of the much mooted 
Homeric ‘Axroplwve MoMove in A, 750. I regret I have no access to Wacker- 
nagel’s book. 
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such as pasu vira (nom.), Yt. 13, 12; pasva viraya (gen.), Yt. 13, 
10; pasubya viraéibya (inst.), V, 6,32; antara aedrya aétra- 
paiti (acc.), Yt. 10, 116; tavést utayuti (acc.), Y. 45, 10; &c., &e. 

In our third type the two members, each preserving its 
own accent and dual form, coalesce into a compound. This 
doubly dualized dvandva is the prevailing type in either Veda, 
occurring 321 times out of a total of 487 in the RV. and 
126 times out of a total of 237 in the AY. It is found, how- 
ever, only in the strong cases, the nom., acc. and voc.; e. g. 
indravérund, agniséma, indrabfhaspati, &c.1 In the weak cases 
one of the two concords is lost, either that of number or that 
of case. The loss of numerical concord occurs four times, only 
in the RV. divdsprthivyés; the loss of case concord occurs 
three times in the RV. and ten times in the AV.; e. g. dydva- 
prthivibhyaim, dyavaprthivyés, ke. 

In our next type the doubly dualized dvandva appears with 
only one accent, as that of the prior member is absent. Slight 
as this change is, it is very significant as it indicates a grow- 
ing feeling of the compound. The RY. preserves only six 
examples of this type; the AV., thirteen; e. g. somapusabhydm, 
siiryacandramdsau, «ec. 

In our final type the two members are fused into a unit 
by the complete loss of inflection of the prior element; e. g., 
indravayu, parjanyavata (voc.), &e. The RV. has 120 cases 
of this, or nearly 25°/); the AV. has 87 cases, or 33°/). This 
is the regular dual dvandva of the later language. The other 
types are distinctively poetic and hieratic and hieratic con- 
servatism seems to be shown in the eighteen instances of the 
metrical resolution of indragni out of a total of eighty-nine 
instances in which the form is found. 

There are some noteworthy phenomena associated with the 
hieratic types of the dual dvandva. Of the thirty-five examples 
of our first type, the prior members of thirty-two stand initial 
in their pddas and the other three are preceded only by a 
prepositional particle. 

The doubly dualized dvandva also has its favorite positions. 
Of the 321 in the’ RV., 119 are initial in their padas; 30 stand 
second, usually preceded by a monosyllabic particle; 154 stand 





1 The AV. shows in agndvisni, VII, 29, 1*, 2*, a metabolism in the 
stem of the prior element, due to analogy with the numerous a stems. 
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in the exact middle of a tristubh or jagati pdda and only 18 are 
final. This is not metri causa as they would frequently scan 
as well in other positions, but seems due rather to an artistic 
desire to get the long compound into one of the two effective 
positions of the pdda, either initial or at its medial summit. 
It would seem to’ have been done for conscious effect as the 
instances seem too numerous to be accidental. 

The dual dvandva resembles the elliptic dual in its general 
irreversibility. The appended list shows that in the Vedas 
only usdsandkta, parjanyavata and dydvaprthivi can be reversed 
to ndktosasd, vataparjanyad and prthividyava respectively. The 
last of these is a daa cipnuévoyv in RY. ITI, 46, 5°. 


§ 2. 


The Dual Dvandvas. 

In the following lists we follow the order in which the 
various types were presented and give first the RV. and then 
the AY. examples of the respective types. 

I. The tmetic dvandva. 


agni, see indra. 


indra. 
V, 45, 4°; VI, 59, 3°,—indr& nv agni. 
VI, 60, 1°,—indra yo agni. 
VI, 57, 14,—indra ni pisaéna. 
IV, 41, 14—indra k6 vam varuna. 
IV, 41, 2*,—indra ha y6 varuna. 
IV, 41, 3°, —indra ha ratnam varuna. 
LV, 41, 4°, 5*,\—indra yuvam varuna. 
IV, 41, 6°, —indra no Atra varuna. 
VI, 68, 5°,—indra y6 vai varuna. 
usdsé and usisd, see nakta. 
ksama, see dyava. 
dyava. 
X, 12, 1:—dyava ha ksama. 
I, 63, 1*\—dyava jajnanah prthivi. 
I, 143, 24,—dyava cocih prthivi. 
I, 159, 18; VII, 53, 1,—dyava yajiaih prthivi. 
I, 185, 24—84,—dyava raksatam prthivi. 
IT, 12, 13*,—dyava cid asmai prthivi. 
II, 41, 20*,—dyava nah prthivi. 
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V, 43, 2>,—dyava vajaya prthivi. 
VI, 11, 14,W—dyava hotraya prthivi. 
VIII, 97, 144—dyava rejete prthivi. 
X, 35, 3*—dyava no adya prthivi. 
X, 46, 9*,—dyava yam agnim prthivi. 
X, 91, 34.—dyava ca yani prthivi. 
I, 61; 14°,—dyava ca bhima. 
nakta. 
I, 73, 7 —nakta ca cakrir usasa. 
VII, 42, 5\—a ndkta barhih sadatam usisa. 
pusdnd, see indra. 
prthivi, see dyava. 
bhiima, see dyiva. 
mitra. 
VI, 51, 1,—mitrayér ai éti priydth varunayoh. 
The AY. has its only example in 
XVIII, 1, 292, dyava ha ksama, = RV. X, 12, 1°. 
IT. Our second type, juxtaposition without composition, appears 
in I, 147, 1c; VIII, 103, 7*,—toké tanaye. 
LX, 58, 34,—dhvasrayoh purusaéntyor. 
VII, 66, 1*,—mitrayor varunayoh. 
V, 62, 3>,—mitrarajanaé varuna, a unique variant and sort 
of hybrid between the types. 
III. The doubly dualized dvandvas. 
*agniparjanyau, VI, 52, 16. 
dgnisomau, I, 93, 1%, 54, 104, 114. 
agnisoma, I, 93, 2%, 34, 44, 6s, 74, 9°, 128; X, 19, 1s. 
agniséma, I, 93, 88; X, 66, 7. 
*arnacitraratha, LV, 30, 18°. 
*“indrakutsd, V, 31, 9% 
indraparvata, I, 122, 3°; 132, 6°. 
indraparvata, III, 53, 1° 
indrapisdna, VII, 35, 14. 
indrabrhaspati, TV, 49, 1», 2%, 39, 49, 64. 
indrabrhaspati, LV, 49, 5*. 
*tndrabrahmanaspati, II, 24, 12°. 
indravarund, I, 17, 7%, 84, 9». 
indravarund, III, 62, 1°, 2°, 3; IV, 41, 14; 42, 9», 10°; VI, 68, 





* awat elpnuévoy in the Veda cited. 
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4°, 7, 88; VIT, 82, 84, 99; 83, 14, 24, 3, 7%, 94; g4, 1», 4a: VITT, 
59, 34, 4°, 5°. 

indravarund, I, 17, 5»; VI, 68, 104, 11°; VII, 82, 1, 3°, 44, 59, 7>; 
83, 4*; VIII, 59, 1%, 2°, 6, 74 

indravarund, VI, 68, 3°; VII, 35, 1%; 82, 2. 

indravarundu, VI, 68, 6°; VII, 83, 8%; 85, 2°. 

indravarundu, VII, 83, 5*. 

indravarundu, VI, 68, 1°. 

indravisni, I, 155, 2; LV, 55, 48; VI, 69, 1°, 34, 4°, 59, 6, 7; 
VII, 99, 5°. 

indravisni, IV, 2, 4°; VI, 69, 2°; VILI, 10, 24; X, 66, 4». 

indradsoma, II, 30, 6°; VI, 72, 19, 2%, 4%, 5*; VII, 104, 1*—6s, 7¢, 

indraséma, VII, 35, 1°. 

indrdsomau, VI, 72, 3°. 

usdsandkta, I, 122, 2°; 186, 4°; II, 3, 6°; 31, 5; IV, 55, 34; V, 
41, 7*; VII, 2, 6°; X, 36, 12; 70, 6"; 110, 6°. 

turvacayada, LV, 30, 17°. 

dyavaksama, VILI, 18, 16+, 

dyavaksamda, I, 96, 5°; 102, 2; 121, 11; 140, 13%; ITI, 8, 8»; VI, 
31, 2°; X, 36, 1». 

dyavaprthivi, I, 31, 84; 159, 5°; 160, 5; 185, 11°; IT, 32, 1°; VI, 
50, 38; VII, 52, 19; 53, 2°, 3°; VIII, 42, 24; LX, 69, 104; X, 
67, 124; 93, 1%, 10°. 

dydvaprthivi, I, 35, 9°; 52, 14°; 61, 8°; 101, 38; 112, 1%; 115, 1s, 
34: 160, 1°; IT, 1, 154; 2, 7°; ILI, 3, 114; 25, 3*; 26, 84; 30, 4°; 
32, 10°; 58, 84; IV, 14, 2°; 54, 6°; 56, 14, 3; V, 47, 24; 51, 114; 
55, 7°; 63, 24; 83, 8e; VI, 18, 15%; 44, 24*; 70, 1s, 4%, 5; 75, 
10°; VII, 35, 5°; 44, 14; VIII, 22, 5°; 48, 13>; 96, 16°; LX, 
68, 10°; 81, 5°; 97, 424; X, 1, 7%; 2, 7; 31, 7%, 8>; 35, 1¢; 36, 14; 
37, 6%; 45, 12°; 47, 8°; 63, 94; 64, 149; 65, 8°; 66, 4°, 6e, 9°; 70, 
104; 81, 4°; 82, 14; 89, 64; 92, 11°; 110, 9°; 113, 1%, 55; 114, 
8>; 125, 64; 149, 24, 

dyavabhami, TV, 55, 1"; VII, 62, 4%; X, 12, 4”. 

dyavabhimi, X, 65, 4°; 81, 3°. 

*dhiinictimuri, VI, 20, 13°. 

naktosasa, I, 13, 7*; 96, 5%; 113, 34; 142, 7; LX, 5, 6°. 

parjanyavata, VI, 50, 124; X, 65, 9°. 

*prthividyava, III, 46, 5°. 

*matarapitara, LV, 6, 7°. 

mitravarund, I, 15, 6”. 

mitravarund, I, 122, 6%, 15°; 137, 1£, 3£; 152, 14, 3°, 74; 153, 1>—3>; 
Vol. XXXII. Part L 4 
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II, 27, 5¢; 29, 3°; 31, 1°; 41, 4*; LI, 62, 164; IV, 39, 24, 54; V, 
47, 79; 51, 14%; 62, 2°; 63, 1*, 4%, 5, 79; 64, 4*; 69, 3°, 44; VI, 
67, 3%, 9°; VII, 36, 2%; 50, 1%; 52, le; 60, 24, 3°; 61, 3%, 6; 62, 
5a; 63, 54; 64, 2, 4°; 65, 2°, 3°, 49; VILL, 72, 178; 101, 3*; X, 
51, 2°; 132, 2°, 

mitravarund, V, 63, 2°. 

mitravarund, I, 2, 9°; 23, 5°; 71, 9°; 75, 5%; 111, 4°; IIT, 20, 5¢; 
56, 7°: V, 46, 3°; 63, 3; VI, 11, 1*; 49, 1°; 67, 1°; VII, 33, 
10>; 41, 1; 42, 5a. VIII, 23, 30>; 25, 48; LX, 7, 8*; 97, 42%, 
49>; 108, 14°; X, 61, 17°; 64, 5»; 93, 6; 125, 1¢. 

mitravarundu, I, 2, 8; 122, 9°; V, 41, 1%; 62, 9°; 63, 6%; VI, 67, 
ge, 11>; VII, 60, 19: 61, 2%. 

mitravarundu, I, 35, 1°; 167, 8*; VII, 35, 4°; VIII, 101, 1*; X, 
93, 6. 

*cinasirau, LV, 57, 5*. 

suryamasa, VIII, 94, 2°; X, 64, 3°; 68, 104; 92, 12°; 93, 5. 

sémapisand, I1, 40, 1%, 3°. 

sémapisandu, II, 40, 5°. 

sémarudra, V1, 74, 14, 2%, 3°. 

sémarudrau, VI, 74, 4°. 


AV. 

agnavisnu, VIT, 29, 14, 2°. 

agnisoma, I, 8, 24; XVIII, 2, 53°. 

agnisima, VI, 93, 3°. 

agnisomau, V1, 54, 2°. 

agnisémau, III, 13, 5; VILL, 9, 14°. 

indrapusana, VI, 3, 1*. 

indrapiusana, XIX, 10, 1° 

indravarund, VII, 58, 1%, 2%. 

indravarund, XIX, 10, 1°. 

indrasoma, VIII, 4, 1*—6*, 7°. 

indraséma, XIX, 10, 1°. 

usasanakta, V, 12, 6°; 27, 8°; VI, 3, 3°. 

dyavaprthivi, II, 29, 4; IV, 22, 4; 26,1; VI, 40, 1. 

dyavaprthivi, 11, 12, 5; 16, 2; IV, 26, 2—6; V, 14, 12. 

dyavaprthivi, II, 1, 4; he? ap 8; 12, 1; 29, 5; III, 4, 5; 15, 2; 
Mt, 4; IV, 6,8; 96, 7; 0, 5; V, 12, 9; 23,1; 24,3: VL, 3,2: 
8, 3; 55, 58,1 615 VL, 80,15 82,4 851181 
VIII, 2, 14: 5, : : 1, 22; LX, 2, 20; 4,10; X, 7, 35; 
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8, 39; XI, 3, 2; 7,2; XIII, 1, 5, 6bis, 7, 37; 2, 26,35; 3,1, 4; 
XIV, 1, 54; XLX, 10, 5; 14,1; 15, 5; 20, 4; 49, 1; 58, 3. 
dyavabhimi, XVIII, 1, 31°. 
bhavacarvau, IV, 28, 1%; VILL, 2, 7°; XI, 2, 1+ 
mitravarund, VI, 97, 2*; LX, 10, 23; XLX, 11, 6+ 
mitravarund, IV, 29, 3, 4». 
mitravaruna, III, 4, 4°; 16, 1>; IV, 30, le; XIV, 1,54; XVIII 
3, 128, 
mitravarundu, I, 20, 2°; ILI, 25, 6°; IV, 29, 18; VI, 32, 3°. 
mitravarundu, LV, 29, 6°; XIII, 1, 31°. 
mitravarundu, IV, 29, 7°; V, 24, 5%; 25, 4; VI, 89, 34; 132, 5; 
XIII, 1, 20°; XVI, 4,7; XLX, 10, 4°. 
sémarudra, VII, 42, 1, 2°. 
sdmarudrau, V, 6, 5°, 6, 7°. 
The instances in which there is a loss of numerical concord 
in the weak cases are 
divasprthivyés, RY. II, 2, 3; V, 49, 54; X, 3, 7°; 35, 2°. 
Those in which there is a loss of concord in case are 
agnisémabhyam, AV. XII, 4, 26°. 
éndravarunayos, RV. I, 17, 1°. 
dyavaprthivibhyim, AV. V, 9,7; VII, 102, 1; XI, 3, 33; XIX, 
17, 5. 
dyavaprthivyés, AV. VI, 58, 2; XVI, 8, 23. 
mitravarunibhyaim, RV. V, 51, 9°. 
mitravarunayos, RV. X, 130, 5*. 
AV. X, 5, 11°; XI, 3, 444; XVI, 8, 25¢. 
1V. Doubly dualized dvandvas with single accent.' 


RV. 
*vataparjanya, X, 66, 10°. 
siryacandramasd, I, 102, 2°. 
siryacandramdsdu, V, 51, 15>; X, 190, 3°. 
Here, too, there is loss of case concord in the weak cases: 
indrapisnés, I, 162, 24. j 
somapisabhyam, II, 40, 2°. 
AV. 
*bhavarudrat, XI, 2, 14°. 
bhavagarvau, LV, 28, 7°; X, 1, 23°; XI, 6, 9*; XIT, 4, 17°. 
vitdparjanya, X, 4, 16°. 


suryacandramadsdu, VIII, 2, 15¢; XI, 3, 2%; 6, 5». 
4* 
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- Weak cases with loss of case concord are 
vitaparjanydyos, VI, 93, 34. 
sirydcandramasabhyam, V1, 128, 3°; XI, 3, 34. 
sirydmasdyos, ILI, 29, 5%. 

The vocatives of these words are naturally not indicative of 
their accentual condition, so they are included in the longer 
lists preceding. 

V. The dvandva in its final form. 


RV. 
indraviyi, I, 2, 4°; 135, 5f; IL, 41, 3; IV, 46, 3%, 45, 5¢, 63, 7>; 

47, 4°; VII, 90, 5¢, 6°; 91, 2°, 44, 5», 6°. 
indravayu, I, 14, 3*; 23, 2°, 3*; 139, 1°; VII, 90, 7; 91, 7°; X, 

65, 9>; 141, 4% 
indragni, I, 108, 1%, 2%, 3°, 44, 54, 7313; 109, 5%, 6%, 7, 8>; VI, 

59, 48; X, 161, 14 
indragni, I, 21, 5°, 6°; 109, 1, 24, 4>; IIT, 12, 1%, 2%, 5, 689; 

V, 27, 68; VI, 59, 14, 7%, 10%; 60, 8°, 9°, 15%; VII, 94, 1>—3», 72, 

8, 9°; VIIT, 38, 1s-—9«. 
indragni, I, 21, 1%, 2%, 3°, 4°; 139, 98; IIT, 12, 4°; V, 46, 3°; 86, 

24; VI, 60, 144; VII, 35, 1*; VIII, 40, 4; X, 125, 14; 161, 44, 
indragnibhyam, I, 109, 3°; VIII, 40, 5», 12°; X, 116, 99; 128, 9°. 
indragnyés, VIII, 38, 10°; 40, 8°. 
rksamabhyaim, X, 85, 11°; 114, 64 
parjanyavata, VI, 49, 6°. 

*vicvamitrajamadagni, X, 167, 44. 
*sicgandnacané, X, 90, 4°. 
*satyanrté, VII, 49, 3. 

In the following instances the double dual of indrdgni is 
practically restored by the metrical resolution. A comparison 
of the numerical citations shows that the two forms sometimes 
exist side by side. 
indragni, VI, 60, 13°. 
indragni, V, 86, 1°; VI, 59, 2°, 6%, 84, 9°; 60, 7; VII, 93, 1°, 4s; 

VIII, 40, 1°. 
indragni, V, 86, 4°; VI, 60, 4°, 5°; VII, 93, 34; 94, 10%; VIII, 

40, 3°; X, 65, 29. 
indragnibhydm, V, 86, 6+. 

AV. 


*aksujalabhyam, VILLI, 8, 18°. 
*aghacansaduhgansabhyam, XII, 2, 2°. 
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*arkagvamedhai, X1, 7, 7°. 

ahoratré, X, 7, 6; 8, 23°; XI, 5, 20°; 6, 5%, 7°; 7, 14%; XII, 1, 
9>, 364, 52; 2, 493; XIT, 2, 54, 32¢; XV, 6, 6; 18, 4% 

ahoratrabhyam, VI, 128, 3*; XIII, 2, 43%; XIV, 2, 40°; XIX, 
8, 2°, 7°, 

ahoratrayos, XV, 6,6; XVI, 8, 21°. 

*adanasamdanabhyaim, XT, 9, 3. 

*indravayu, III, 20, 6°. 

indragni, ILI, 11, 14; LX, 1, 12°. 

indragni, XIII, 1, 31°. 

indragni, I, 35, 4°; ILI, 3, 5; IV, 30, 14; V, 7, 6%; VI, 104, 3°; 
132, 48; VIII, 1, 24, 164; 2, 21*; LX, 2, 94; 3, 19°; X, 1, 21°; 
XI, 8, 5°; XIV, 1, 54%; XIX, 10, 1°; 16, 2°; 20, 1°. 

indragnibhyam, V, 3, 10°. 

indragnydés, LX, 1, 12°; XVI, 8, 24. 

*uchocanapragocanat, VII, 95, 1°. 

unmocanapramocané, V, 30, 2°, 3°, 4°. 

*rsimabhyam, XIV, 1, 11%. 

*kapotolukabhyam, VI, 29, 2°. 

*palalanupalalau, VIII, 6, 2°. 

*nitaputrau, VI, 112, 2°. 

pranapandu, III, 11, 5*, 68; VII, 53, 5°. 

pranapandu, II, 16, 1*; XVI, 4, 5°. 

prandpaindt, V, 10, 8*; VII, 53, 2%; VIII, 2, 11°; X, 7, 34°; XI, 
4, 138; 5, 24°; 7, 25%; 8, 49, 26"; XVI, 4, 7. 

prindpainabhydm, II, 28, 4°. 

*hodhapratibodhat, V, 30, 10°. 

*brahmarajanyabham, XIX, 32, 8. 

*rédhacakre, V, 1, 5°. 

vydnodanan, XI, 8, 4°, 26°. 

vrthiyavan, VIII, 2, 18*; XI, 4, 13*; XII, 1, 42*; XX, 129, 15, 16. 

vrihiyavabhyam, X, 6, 24°. 

*satyanrté, I, 33, 2°. 

*sadohavirdhané, XII, 1, 38*. 
The number of drag cipnyéva in this AV. list is noteworthy 

as indicative of the freedom with which the unified dvandva 

is thus employed. 
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IIL. 
Origin and Relationship. 


What is the origin of the elliptic dual? What of the dual 
dvandva? What genetic relation, if any, exists between them? 

Diametrically differing answers have been given to these 
questions. The traditional and native theory seems to derive 
the elliptic dual from the dual dvandva. Such is the natural 
inference from the name—dvandva ekagesa—given the former 
by the Hindoo grammarians. Such was the descent approved 
by G. Meyer (KZ. XXII, 8 ff.) and Wackernagel (KZ. X XIII, 
309). Bergaigne (Rel. Ved. II, 116) and Delbrueck (8. F. V, 98), 
however, reverse the process and consider the dual dvandva a 
development from the elliptic dual. This view seems now the 
one more generally accepted. 

It will be patent to the careful observer that we may begin 
with either the elliptic dual or the dvandva and work our way 
by successive stages to the mechanical evolution of the other, 
or that we may begin in the middle, e.g. with the doubly 
dualized dvandva, and work both ways. In either of the latter 
two methods, however, a practical test shows that we must make 
more assumptions and pass through more complex processes 
than in the case of the first. There are other difficulties also, 

If we start with the elliptic dual we must first find an answer 
to our first question, the origin of this dual. 

The fact that in the RV. pitérd and mdatdra together stand 
in the ratio of 85 to 129, or almost exactly 2 to 3, to the 
whole number of its elliptic duals and the fact that these 
represent the one syllepsis, if any, that can be proved for 
Indo-European, as shown by the Avestan dual! pitara, the 
Greek dual roxje Siw, and the pluralized duals, Greek zarépes, 
Latin? patres, Lithuanian? tévat, Gothic berusjos, Greek -yoveis 
and toxeis, Latin parentes, &c., all used to signify “father and 
mother” or the two parents, though in the strictest etymological 
sense applicable to but one of the pair, may warrant the 





1 Yt. 10, 117, — satdyus (sec. asti midrd) antara pitara (acc. du.) pu- 
Sraméa. 

2 Surviving in this meaning in the Spanish Jos padres, as Dr. C. J.Ogden 
informs me. 

3 Shown by Joh. Schmidt (KZ. XXV, 34) to be from *ptévas = Greek 
Tarhp. 
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assumption that this particular syllepsis was a nidus, if not the 
nidus, of the usage. Its extension to dampati, real or potential 
parents, which in the two Vedas stand next in numerical pre- 
cedence, and then to other and personified couples exercising 
some real or fancied parental or generative functions, would 
be both easy and natural. The Adhvaryu and Pratiprasthatr 
by an easy figure may be the parents of the sacrifice. Morn- 
ing and evening, a necessarily complemental pair, may be 
imagined as parents, and in fact are actually so called in more 
than one Vedic passage (e. g., I, 142, 7*; V, 5, 6°; VII, 2, 5e; 
VIII, 99, 6°). If Bloomfield is right in identifying the hounds 
of Yama with the sun and moon, the elliptic duals udumbalaa 
and gabdlaiu, admit the same explanation. Only mitra remains 
and IV, 41, 74 shows that mitravaérwnd are compared to pitara. 

Thus one syllepsis and its analogical and figurative inclusions 
account for every elliptic dual in the Vedas and also for the 
few others cited from the grammarians and lexicographers. 
This is the whole story for Sanskrit and for Avestan with its 
unique elliptic dual (see above). 

There seems to be no other pro-ethnic elliptic dual. Spora- 
dic instances in individual languages have been cited. Some 
of these are doubtful. This interpretation of the Homeric 
Aiavre, so ingeniously supported by Wackernagel (KZ. X XIII, 
308), is not accepted by competent Hellenists. The Latin 
Cereres and Cuastores undoubtedly came to be used as the 
plurals of such duals, but the origin of the plurals can be ex- 
plained otherwise! The Greek wevOepoi and Latin soceri are 
akin to and includible under the general syllepsis above. The 
Old Norse fedgar and médedgar, if genuine, are merely an inde- 
pendent syllepsis. Admitting all of these we have only a 
handful of isolated syllepses, a weak foundation for the Indo- 
Europeanism of the elliptic dual outside of the almost necessary 
syllepsis for parents and its kindred. 

In the presentation of the phenomena of the elliptic dual 
we have shown how often, 99 out 145 instances, the rishis 





1 There were, for instance, two Cereres, one native, one imported. The 
former was the daughter of Caelus and Vesta and wife of Sicanus, king 
of the Siculi. She taught the Siculi the use of grain. Also Proserpina 
is called Ceres inferna and Ceres profunda. Again Ceres was identified 
with Terra, Luna and Libera. Cf. also the Catullan plurals Veneres, 


Cupidines. 
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seem to make a conscious effort to mention or suggest the 
connoted member of the syllepsis, somewhere in the neighbor- 
ing context. The degree of propinquity may vary from several 
stanzas to consecutive pddas. Assuming that form in which the 
connoted member is expressed in the dual, either by mere 
attraction or by a conscious effort to express the parity of the 
members, as a starting point, we may readily show the possible 
mechanical evolution of the dual dvandva. 

An example like RY. LIT, 7, 1°— 

a matara viviguh sapta vanih 
pariksita pitara sam carete, 
in comparison with VI, 42, 55— 
a nakta barhih sadatam usasa 
will show how little these two duals may differ. Intermediate 
between these is such an instance as VI, 51, 19*,— 
iid u tyde caksur mahi mitrayor an 
éti priyam varunayoh adabdham, 
which seems to partake almost equally of the characteristics 
of each. On its formal side the difference appears to be one 
of degree of propinquity. When the dual of the connoted 
member of an elliptic dual is expressed within some arbitrary 
limit,—as the pdda, the elliptic dual becomes a dual dvandva. 
Further increments of increase of propinquity will give the 
successive forms in the order presented above. 

Such is an explanation of the dual dvandva consonant with 
the current view of its origin from the elliptic dual. Easy 
as this is on the formal side there seems to be ground for ob- 
jection. It seems too mechanical, too wooden. It takes no 
account of the prevailingly differing content of these two species 
of dual. It divorces the origin of the dual dvandva from that 
of the other forms of the dvandva compound. The dvandva 
compound is undoubtedly, indisputably pro-ethnic in Indo- 
European and has a far wider range than can be traced for 
the elliptic dual. Its obvious origin is a simple asyndeton. 
Its original type is represented by the Vedic turvagam yadum, 
turvacesu yadusu, Avestan Vandaramainis Arajataspéd, Lithua- 
nian tétés matés, Lettish mifch-dufas, Old Bulgarian brati 
sestra, Latin pactum conventum, &c. Juxtaposition led naturally 
to composition. This in the case of two parathetic singulars 
gave either a dual or a dvandva singular. Both of these are 
Vedic. The latter is common to all the Indo-European group. 
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The general loss of the dual probably made the former less 
demonstrable. 

We are prone to believe that the doubly dualized dvandva 
of Vedic and Avestan is but a hieratic variant of this former 
type. If we compare the contents of the lists of doubly dual- 
ized dvandvas and of completely unified dvandvas, given above, 
we see at once that with the exception of a half dozen drag 
cipnpéva, the former is made up of sets of names of pairs of 
associated deities. The latter list presents a marked contrast. 
It is a distinctively Atharvanic or demotic aggregation of 
associated pairs of various kinds, but has only three sets of 
deities. Of these indraviyi is found only in this list. Péar- 
janyavata occurs only once in this form. The numerous metri- 
cal resolutions of indragni shows that it is now in one class, 
now in the other, though prevailingly in the latter. 

This hieratic variant is Aryan. Vedic confined it quite 
strictly to its hieratic character. In Avestan, of which only 
hieratic literature remains, it became propagative practically to 
the exclusion of other types. The double dual is not due toa 
mere grammatical attraction of number, but rather, we fancy, 
to a formalistic parataxis or a liturgical fulness of expression 
arising from a desire to magnify equally each of the associated 
deities somewhat after the manner of a dualis maiestatis or, 
at least, to express a formal parity between them. This could 
be effected by making both members either dual or singular, 
but the singular dvandva was too prone to be either collective 
or suggestive of a practical unity and too largely pre-empted 
by the neuter, to be appropriate. In other cases than that of 
associated deities there would not be the same formal scrupulosity. 
Hence the doubly dualized dvandva with its special range. 

The genetic relation between the elliptic dual and the dual 
dvandva disappears in this view. The origins of the two kinds 
of dual become quite distinct. One is an evolution from asyn- 
deton; the other from syllepsis. Thus both are rhetorical in 
origin. Both belong to the hieratic and more artistic sphere. 
On the side of form there are strong resemblances, but the 
genetic development from different sources shows these to be 
accidental. This hypothesis accounts for differing content, for 
relative age, for special ranges and for associated phenomena. 
It keeps together things that seem naturally to belong together. 
It presents no mechanical but an organic evolution. 















































The Ditangada of Subhata, now first translated from 
the Sanskrit and Prakrit.—By Dr. Louis H. Gray, 
Newark, N.J.' 


THE chaéydnataka is a dramatic genre unrecognised by San- 
skrit works on dramaturgy, yet to this category belong at 
least seven dramas, the Dutdigada of Subhata, Ramadeva’s 
Subhadraparinaya, Pandavabhyudaya, and Ramabhyudaya, the 
anonymous Harid(y)ita, Vitthala’s chayandtaka, and the modern 
Savitricarita (Schuyler, Bibliography of the Sanskrit Drama, 
102). Of these the only one yet published is the drama here 
translated, the Ditdigada, edited by Durgaprasada and Parab 
as the twenty-eighth volume of the Kavyamala (2d ed., Bom- 
bay, 1900; cf. also Schuyler, 85). This is the earliest extant 
play of its type. According to its prastavand, it was produced 
during the reign of Tribhuvanapaladeva, a Chaulukya king of 
the dynasty of Anhilvad or Anhilpir, who ruled in Gujarat 
in 1242-1243 (Bendall, JRAS, 1898, 229—230, Catalogue of 
the Sanskrit Manuscripts in the British Museum, 105—106; 
Duff, Chronology of India, 189). The play was presented at 
a festival in honour of Kumarapaladeva, a monarch of the 
same line who ruled from 1143 to 1172 (Bendall, opp. citt.; 
Duff, 149—159; Forbes, Ras Mala, 138—157), the particular 
event commemorated being Kumarapaladeva’s restoration of a 





1 This translation was originally presented to the Society in 1906. 
Almost immediately afterward I learned that Professor Richard Pischel 
was working on the drama, with special reference to the longer recension, 
Although he very kindly urged me to publish this present version of the’ 
shorter text, and most generously added: “I am ready to send you the 
various readings of doubtful or difficult passages,” it seemed to me pre- 
sumptuous to issue my translation, especially as he proposed to give one 
in his own edition. Professor Pischel’s death—so sore a loss to San- 
skritists—renders improbable any completion of his labours on the 
Diitangada, at least in the near future. Meanwhile the present trans- 
lation may serve to give some idea of Subhata’s literary worth. 
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Saiva temple at Devapattan or Somnath in Kathiawar, Bom- 
bay (Bendall. JRAS, loc. cit.; Forbes, 147—148). The exact 
time of year at which the play was produced is given by the 
reading ydtrayam dolaparvant in a manuscript recorded by 
Aufrecht (although the Bombay edition omits the latter word). 
It was, consequently, given at the dhooly festival on the four- 
teenth of Phalguna (March 7), 1243. 

In his Das altindische Schattenspiel (Sitzungsberichte der 
kéniglich preufischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, 1906, 482 
—502) Pischel has very pertinently remarked (p. 16f. of the 
offprint) that ‘there are almost as many Dutdigadas as there 
are manuscripts’ (for a convenient summary of these cf. Auf- 
recht, Catalogus Catalogorum, i, 257; ii, 55, 205; iii, 55); but 
in general two recensions, a longer and a shorter, may be 
distinguished. The shorter recension is that on which the 
present translation is based. Of the longer recension, as re- 
presented by a manuscript of the India Office, Eggeling writes 
(Catalogue of the Sanskrit Manuscripts in the India Office, vii, 
no. 4189): ‘not only is the dialogue itself considerably extended 
in this version by the insertion of many additional stanzas, 
but narrative verses are also thrown in, calculated to make 
the work a curious hybrid between a dramatic piece (with 
stage directions) and a narrative poem. This latter character 
of the composition is rendered still more pronounced by an 
introduction of 39 (12 + 27) stanzas in mixed metres (partly, 
however, placed in the mouths of Rama and Hanumat), refer- 
ring to incidents which lead to the discovery of Sita’s hiding- 
place. As the author implies in his closing stanza, he has 
not hesitated to draw on his predecessors for material, among 
his sources being, according to Pischel (17f), Murari, Raja- 
Sekhara, Bhavabhiti, and especially the Hanumanndataka. The 
Ditangada is divided, at least in its shorter recension, into 
three scenes; and from a comparison of it with the correspond- 
ing portions of the Ramayana (vi, 41, 107—108, 123) it would 
seem that its action implies a period of three or four days. 

The meaning of the term chdydndtaka was long obscure. 
Wilson (Select Specimens of the Theatre of the Hindus, ii,? 
390) supposed it to denote ‘the shade or outline of a drama, 
and that the Dutaigada ‘was perhaps intended to introduce 
a spectacle of the drama and procession, as it is otherwise 
difficult to conceive what object its extreme conciseness could 
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have effected.’ Lévi (Le Théatre indien, 241f.) dubiously sug- 
gests: ‘On serait tenté de l’expliquer par “ombre de drame” 
si les régles de la grammaire ne s’opposaient 4 cette analyse 
du composé chaya-nataka. Elles admettent du moins une ex- 
plication voisine et presque identique: “drame & |’état d’ombre.”’ 
Pischel originally held that chaydndtaka might mean a ‘half 
play’ (Géottingische gelehrte Anzeigen, 1891, 358f, Deutsche 
Literatur-Zeitung, 1902, 403); and in the earlier draft of this 
introduction I fancied that the word might mean a ‘play that 
is but a shadow’ (or, less probably a ‘play in shadow’ [i. e., 
in miniature]; cf. for examples of these two types of compound 
Wackernagel, Altindische Grammatik, ii, a, 244—245, 250-—253), 
my argument being that the chadydndtaka was, so to say, ‘a 
condensed yet complete drama, a “shadow” of the ndtaka both 
in number of acts and in their length, although the general 
theme is the same in both. The Diéutdigada may thus not 
inappropriately be termed the “shadow” of, for instance, 
the Mahdviracarita. All these views have been rendered 
nugatory by Pischel’s monograph already noted, in which he 
has shown that chaydndtaka means simply and solely ‘shadow- 
play. This form of drama is expressly mentioned by Nila- 
kantha in his commentary on répopajivanam in Mahabharata 
XII, cexev, 5: ripopajivanan jalamandapiketi daksindtyesu 
prasiddham, yatra siksmavastram vyavadhaya carmamayair 
akarai rajamatyadinam carya pradarsyate, ‘riipopajivana is 
called jalamandapika among the Southerners, where, having 
set up a thin cloth, the action of kings, ministers, &c., is shown 
by leathern figures’ (for further details see Pischel, 4ff.). Of 
such a shadow play the Ditdigada is at least the legitimate 
successor, and the oldest extant Indian specimen, whether it 
was presented after the fashion of ombres chinoises or by real 
actors (cf. Pischel, 19f.). 

The suggestion has been made by Rajendralala Mitra (Cata- 
logue of Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Library of his Highness 
the Maharaja of Bikaner, 251) that the Ditdigada ‘was evident- 
ly intended to serve as an entr’act to a theatrical exhibition.’ 
If this be true, the Sanskrit chdydndtaka would correspond 
almost precisely to the English ‘interludes,’ which ‘seem to have 
not unfrequently been produced to diversify or fill up the 
pauses of the banquets ensuing in great houses upon the more 
substantial part of the repast’ (Ward, History of English 
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Dramatic Literature, i, 108, .237—238; cf. also Gayley, Re- 
presentative English Comedies, introd. 55—56), while in France 
they were sometimes acted in the intervals of the mysteries, 
and hence were called pauses. If the suggestion of Rajendra- 
lala Mitra be taken still more strictly, the chaydndtaka would 
find its European parallel in the Italian intermezzi of Cecchi 
and Borghini, as well as in the Spanish entremeses of Timo- 
neda, Cervantes, and Lope de Vega (Klein, Geschichte des 
Drama’s, iv, 657, 674, 682—684; ix, 185—187, 375—412; x, 
5i0—516). All this, however, is scarcely probable; for if the 
chayandtaka is really a shadow play, as it almost certainly is, 
the universal mode of presenting such plays would forbid us 
to consider it as in any sense an interlude. 

The Diutdigada has already been analysed by Wilson (loc. 
cit., on which is based the brief note of Klein, op. cit., iii, 369) 
and by Aufrecht (Catalogus Codicum Sanscriticorum Biblio- 
thecae Bodleianae, 139). It is, as its name implies, based on 
the Ramayana, and deals with the sending of the monkey 
Angada by Raima to demand the restoration of the captive 
Sita by Ravana. A ndtaka was composed on Angada by 
Bhabhatta (Aufrecht, Catalogus Catalogorum, i, 4), but prob- 
ably the closest analogue to the Ditdigada is to be found in 
the sixth act of Bhavabhiti’s Mahdviracarita, which was far 
anterior to Subhata’s play, and which may have served to 
some extent as his model. 

Rama plays have enjoyed a wide popularity throughout 
certain portions of the East. Originating in India, and com- 
prising such dramas as Bhavabhiti’s Mahdviracarita, Raja- 
§ekhara’s Balaraémadyana, Murari’s Anargharaghava, Jayadeva’s 
Prasannaraghava, and Ramabhadradiksita’s Jdnakiparinaya 
(Lévi, 267—295), they spread to Java, Bali, Malacca, Burmah, 
Siam, and Cambodia (Juynboll, Indonesische en achterindische 
tooneelvoorstellingen uit het Ramayana, in Bijdragen tot de taal-, 
land- en volkenkunde van Nederlandsch-Indié, 6th series, x, 
501—565; Serrurier, De wajang poerwd, 171—172; Bastian, 
Reisen in Siam, 328, 503—504; Moura, Royaume de Cambodge, 
ii, 444—458; F. W. K. Miiller, Nang, siamesische Schattenspiel- 
Jiguren, supplement to Internationales Archiv fiir Ethnographie, 
vii; Skeat, Malay Magic, 517—519). Angada himself, the hero 
of Subhata’s play, appears in Java, Bali, Siam, and Cambodia, 
although he is by no means the principal figure in any of 
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these dramas of Farther India, The source of the Rama 
plays in Cambodia, Siam, Burmah, and the Malay Peninsula 
was doubtless Java (cf. Skeat, 503—521; Hazeu, Bijdrage tot 
de kennis van het javaansche tooneel, 28—-36), while Java ob- 
viously received the Rama legend from India. Yet from Java, 
despite its affection for the story of Rama and the extreme 
elaboration of its dramaturgy, we gain little light on the 
Ditdigada. In Java the Rama cycle may be treated in the 
dramatic categories of the wayang purwd, a shadow play pro- 
duced by puppets of buffalo leather; the wayang topeng and 
the wayang wong, produced by masked and unmasked men 
respectively, and the wayang beber, in which pictures are un- 
rolled and explained by the dalang (Juynboll, Internationales 
Archiv fiir Ethnographie, xiii, 4—5). In many respects the 
latter, as the manager of the puppets and the speaker of the 
dialogue, in which he modulates his voice according to the 
various characters of the drama (Serrurier, 95—96, 106—112; 
Hazeu, 7—9), corresponds very probably to the Sanskrit sitra- 
dhara, although his name seems to signify merely ‘stroller, 
strolling player,’ and it has been suggested that he was primari- 
ly a priest who rendered worship to the ghosts represented by 
the shadows cast by the puppets on the curtain in the wayang 
(Hazeu, 23—24, 39—57). At all events, we are justified in 
seeing in the Javanese wayang purwd, or shadow play, the 
analogue of the Sanskrit chdyandtaka, and both are without 
doubt the congenors of the Chinese shadow play, the Turkish 
garagéz, and the marionettes which, originating in India, have 
spread throughout Asia and Europe to be enacted at the 
present day (see, for example, Pischel, Heimat des Puppenspiels; 
Rehm, Buch der Marionetten; Jacob, Erwihnungen des Schatten- 
theaters in der Welt-Literatur and Geschichte des Schatten- 
theaters; together with the literature cited in these works). 
In conclusion a word may be added regarding the remain- 
ing Sanskrit plays classed as chaéyandtakas. The Harid(y)uta 
is anonymous and of uncertain date, but is clearly an imitation 
of the Ditdigada (Bendall, Catalogue, 106). It is in three 
scenes, and is based on the Mahabharata instead of on the 
Ramayana. An analysis is given by Lévi (p. 242), but Pischel 
(p. 14) doubts whether it can rightly be considered a chdydana- 
taka. Ramadeva, the author of the Subhadraparinaya, the 
Paindavabhyudaya, and the Ramdabhyudaya, flourished in the 
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fifteenth century, the Subhadraparinaya being written between 
1402 and 1415, and the Ramabhyudaya dating from the middle 
of the same century (Bendall, JRAS, 1898, 231, Catalogue, 
106—108). These two plays have been analysed by Lévi 
(p. 242); the Ramdbhyudaya is in two acts, and the Subhadra- 
parinaya is still shorter. An analysis of the third chdydndtaka 
of Ramadeva, the Péindavabhyudaya, is given by Eggeling 
(Catalogue, no. 4187). Of the brief chdyandtaka by Vitthila 
nothing is thus far known beyond the brief statement of Ra- 
jendralala Mitra (loc. cit.) that it is based on the history of 
the ‘Adil Shahi dynasty, which ruled in Bijapar from 1489 to 
1660. The Séavitricarita, written by MaheSvaratmaja Sankara- 
lala, is an entirely modern composition, and, unlike the others 
of its class, is a long and dreary drama .of seven acts (Lévi, 
241). 


THE DUTANGADA. 
DRAMATIS PERSONAE. 


Iy THE INDUCTION. 
The Stage-Manager. 
Vildsavatt, an Actress. 


In THE Ptay. 
Rama, a Prince of India. 
Laksmana, Brother to Rama, 
Sugriva, a Monkey-king, ally to Rama. 
Aigada, a Monkey, messenger to Rama. 
Ravana, Demon-king of Lanka. 
Vibhisana, a Demon, brother to Ravana. 
Malyavan, a Demon, counsellor to Ravana. 
Prahasta, a2 Demon, porter to Ravana. 
Hemdaigada, a Gandharva. 
Citraiigada, a Gandharva. 
[Sita], Wife to Rama. 
Maydamaithili, a Demoness in the shape of Sita. 
Mandodari, Wife to Ravana. 


Celestial Bard. 
A Raksasi. 
Demons. 
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ACT I. 
(Induction.— Invocation.) 
May Siva’s trump bring safety unto you, 
All white with jasmine and with lotuses, 
Whereon the moon hath his abiding-place, 
And whose dread call doth loose the zones which deck 
The brides of them that war against the gods. 
And, further, 
How wondrous would great Rama’s nature seem 
Did all men know that he is Visnu’s self,t 
And that he ever worketh for their weal; 
He brake Siv’s bow,? and yet was not revealed, 
Slew Sakra’s son,? and still was unperceived, 
He built the bridge, nor then was recognized; 
E’en from the conference of Angada 
His ways remain untraced by mortals still, 
For that he hath assumed the form of man. 
(End of the invocation. ) 
(Enter the Stage- Manager, looking toward the wings.) 
Stage-Manager. Dear Vilasavati, hither now! 
[2] (Enter an Actress.) 
Actress. Here I am, husband. May my lord tell what is to 
be done! 
Stage-Manager. At the command of the council of the great 
king, the sovereign lord, the glorious TribhuvanapAladeva, ° 
a boar? for the support and the like of the burden of all 
the earth, a royal swan of majesty swimming in the flood 
of the many tears fallen from the blue lotus eyes of the 
wives of whole hosts of enemies cloven by his own hands, 





1 Rama was one of the avatars, or incarnations, of Visnu. 

2 The bow given by Siva to Janaka, but bent and broken by Rama, 
who thus won his bride Sita (see Ramayana i, 67). 

3 Vali, the brother of Sugriva and father of Aigada (Ramayana iv, 
16—22). 

4 The modern Adam’s Bridge between India and Ceylon. 

5 The bdija, or allusion to the subject-matter of the entire drama (cf. 
Lévi, Théatre indien, 34). 

6 A Chaulukya monarch of Anhilvad, who ruled for a year in Gujarat 
(1242—1243; see Introduction). 

7 In other words, a quasi-Visnu (alluding to this god’s third or boar- 
incarnation), and consequently a quasi-Rama. 
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I have undertaken a pre-eminent production. What ho! 
ye members of the audience! hear ye attentively that to- 
day, at the festival of spring,! at the procession of the 
divine and glorious Kumarapaladeva,? a shadow-play? is 
to be presented called The Messenger Aigada, composed 
by a great poet, the glorious Subhata, thoroughly versed 
in knowledge of word and phrase. 
Actress. The undertaking is excellent, husband! 
Voice (within). 
Upon Suvela’s4 heights doth Rama sport, 
Who crossed the sea and slew the simian king,5 
Conferring all his realm on Tara’s spouse.¢ 
Stage-Manager. My dear, the actors have begun, for here are 
heard the conversations of the heroes attendant upon 
Rama. Come, then! Let us both be ready for what 
must straightway be done! 
(Exeunt.) 
(End of the Induction.) 
(Enter Rama and Laksmana, sitting on a rock in the hills of Suvela. 
Sugriva and others in order of rank as a retinue.)? 
Rama (to Laksmana). Good Laksmana, 
[3] The ocean’s passed, and now the monkey-host 
Hath swallowed up the demon-capitol; 
While I that speak have played the man to-day, 
Aided by Fate, or by yon mighty bow. 
Laksmana. Noble sir, what advantage is there in a fate subject 
to a coward’s soul? 
Unto the man of deeds fair Fortune comes; 
"Tis only cowards moan that ‘Fate is Fate’: 





1 Vasantotsava, ‘formerly held on the full-moon day of Chaitra [March- 
April], but now on the full-moon day of Phalguna [February-March], 
and identified with the Holi festival’ (Apte, Sanskrit-English Dictionary, 
s. v.). See also Introduction. 

2 A Chaulukya monarch of Tribhuvanapila’s dynasty, who ruled from 
1143 to 1172 (see Introduction). 

3 On the signification of this term, see Introduction. 

4 One of the peaks of the mountain Trikita, on whose central height 
Ravana’s capital was situated. 

5 Vali. 

6 Sugriva, who, after Vali’s death, married Tara, his brother’s widow. 

7 The first scene, which begins here, is based on Ramayana, vi, 41, 
58—738. 
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Slay thou thy fate, and strive as heroes strive; 
If then thou fall, not thine the dark disgrace.‘ 

And, furthermore, 

While half thy brow alone be dark with frowns, 
And while thy bow remaineth still unstrung, 
Let him who ruleth o’er the fiends of night? 
Bend low the roots of all the triple world, 

And wax unceasing in his arrogance. 

Therefore let Angada be told his message. 

Rama (looking at Angada respectfully). Good friend, 
All words are dumb to tell thy father’s deeds 
Against that mighty fiend whose necks are ten,? 
And yet this flesh our wonder doth reveal ;% 
But thou thyself, in reverence to thy sire, 
Curtailest thine own prowess! Do not so! 

Up! prove thee worthy of our trust in thee! 

Angada (bowing with both hands touching the circle of his head, speaks). 
What message shall I bear to Lanka’s4 gates? 
Or shall I there raise mighty hosts for thee? 

(4) Or ring the ocean through eternity 
With all the lofty mountains of the world? 

Tell me, O, King! what thou wouldst have me do, 
And what the tasks that wait my sturdy arm! 

Raima. Friend, 

Swift haste thee now, and unto Ravan say: 5 





1 A verse borrowed from the Pajicatantra (ed. Kielhorn and Biihler, 
i, 361; ii, 130) or from the Hitopadega (ed. Peterson, i, 22), and repeated 
in Sanskrit anthologies (see Béhtlingk, Indische Spriiche, 1255). Durga- 
prasada and Parab note that it is omitted in some manuscripts of the 
Diitangada. 

2? Ravana. 

3 Of course an allusion to the familiar ‘horripilation’ constantly men- 
tioned in Sanskrit literature. The reference to Vali’s deeds of prowess 
against Ravana seems to be a mere compliment of Rama to Angada, 
unless one may infer from the fact that both Ravana and V4li ruled in 
Lanka that there was hostility between them, so that Angada, in a 
measure, inherited his father’s feud. 

4 Usually identified with Ceylon, although this is doubted by Jacobi 
(Das Ramayana, 90—93), at least so far as the oldest portions of the 
Rama-cycle are concerned. 

5 Comp. the message given Angada for Ravana by Rama in Ramda- 
yana vi, 41, 61—72. The Bombay editors note that Ksemendra, who 
flourished in the eleventh century (Aufrecht, Catalogus Catalogorum, i, 
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‘Unwitting, or by kingly lust inflamed, 

Thou stolest Sita whilst I was afar; 

Restore her unto me, or with thy sons 

In Death’s grim city thou shalt dwell ere long, 

Thy royal parasol the crimson blood 

Welling from wounds that Laksman’s arrows deal.’ 
Angada. Sire, 

If I be messenger in peace or war, 

Full soon the spouse of mighty Ravana 

Shall fall, whether her fate be life or death. 
Rama. Good, O, son of Vali, good! (So saying, laying his hand 

on his back, he dismisses him. Exit Arigada, bowing.) 
Sugriva (gazing at the summit of the rocks of Lanka). Look, sire, look! 

Like to a tusker mad with must, the fiend 

Doth gaze in deep disdain, as if he felt 

The host of simian heroes captive made 

And on his shoulder borne unto their doom. 

Come then! Let us gaze upon the shores of the sea, adorned 
by the forests on Suvela’s cliffs. 
(Exeunt.) 

(Enter Ravana, Mandodari, and Vibhisana and others as retinue.)! 
Ravana (to Vibhisana). Friend Vibhisana, 

Am I not Ravan, Lanka’s lord, and these 

The hands that cure great Indra’s itching arms?? 
(5) I hear that Rama bridgeth ocean o’er 

And see the monkey-hosts invade mine isle, 

E’en though no sound is heard, and naught is seen. 
And, furthermore, 

How comes it that this wanderer ne’er hath heard 

Of my grim blade, that with resistless might 

Could cleave the temples of Airavata,4 

And that men name ‘The Laughter of the Moon’?s 





135), ascribes this verse, with minor variations, in his Suvrttatilaka (ii, 37 
of the Kavyamala edition) to Bhavabhiti. 

1 The second scene, which begins here, is based on Ramayana, vi, 
41, 74—90. 

2 An allusion to the defeat of Indra by Ravana and his son Indrajit 
or Meghanada (Ramayana vii, 27—29). 

3 Thus indicating his supernatural power. 

‘ The elephant of the god Indra. 

5 Candrahasa, the sword bestowed on Ravana by Siva (Ramayana 
vii, 16). 


5* 
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But lo, he findeth Lanka’s shores all bare 
Of Meghanada and his comrades bold, 
Wherefore his death-doomed soul now wavereth. 


Mine arms eclipse the moon of Indra’s pride, 
And unto holy hermits work dire woe. 
Oh, portent dread of evil yet to come! 


Mandodari (aside). 
Even to-day envenomed arrogance 
Pours from his throat as rain to wake the buds 
Upon the tree of doom to all his kin! 
(Aloud.) Look, husband, look! "Wonderful, wonderful! 
The surging cries of wrathful monkeys ring 
Within thy house of dalliance, my lord! 

Révana (contemptuously). O, queen, sweet is thy speech by 
nature, but enough, enough of this terror at the sound of 
these wretched apes! What further wouldst thou say? 


Mandodari. 
Still, still thou may’st escape! give Sita back 
To Rama’s arms! I pray thee, hear my plea! 

[6] Ravana (with an angry laugh).- My queen, 
It may not be, since she by force was stolen 
And was not given back to him straightway; 
But lo, to-day the surging sea is bound, 
And must I sue for peace by yielding her? 

Therefore leave thou this pleasure-house. (Exit Mandodari, 
weeping.) 

Ravana (to Vibhisana). Friend Vibhisana, what speech is 
thine? 

Vibhisana. Sire, lord of Lanka, consider well! 
They twain be more than men, and these great apes 
Be more than members of the monkey-folk; 
Behind their guise lurks awful mystery 
Pregnant with woe for Lanka’s mighty king. 

Therefore set Sita free, a night of doom for the race of 

Raksasas! 

Ravana (angrily drawing his sword). Ah! knave, adherent of mine 
enemy, brand of thy family, and scoundrel! with Canda- 
hasa shall I make thy head to fall! (Seizes him; Vibhisana 


flees in terror.) 
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Malyavan' (standing between them). Sire, lord of Lanka! con- 
sider well whether evil hath been spoken by prince Vibhi- 
sana. 

Ravana. Ha! Art thou, too, like to him? (Malyavan, in 
terror, stands silent.) 

Ravana (wo Vibhisana). Thou cursed kinsman! leave my capital, 
join that hermit,? and make thy skill in ethics known! I 
will not slay thee again! 

Vibhisana. What needs must hap doth not happen otherwise! 

(Exit. Enter a porter named Prahasta.) 


Prahasta. Sire, at the door stands a monkey, saying: ‘I am 
Rama’s envoy.’4 
[7] Ravana (contemptuously). Let him enter then! 
[7] (Enter Avigada with Prahasta.) 
Angada (looking at Ravana, aside). 
"Tis Ravana, that fain would wreck the world! 
But in his groves shall Rama launch his darts! 
(Aloud.) 
Ye Raksasas, where stands curst Ravana 
Who stole the gem that decks the moon and sun? 
He is a moth doomed unto Rama’s flame, 
That fills the threefold world with radiance. 
(Several Raksasas assume the form of Ravana.) 


How many Ravans art thou, O thou fiend? 
In sooth we heard that thou wert multiform; 
The one subdued by Kartavirya’s arm 5; 
Another given as food to dancers vile 
By wanton slave-girls of the Daitya lord; 
And to a third ’tis direst shame to speak; 
Who art thou, if thou art not one of these? 
Ravana (assuming various forms, insultingly) Who art thou, ape? 
Whose messenger art thou? 





1 Though no ‘enter’ is given this character, he was doubtless included 
among the retinue surrounding Ravana at the beginning of the scene. 

2 Rama, in allusion to his exile from his native land. 

3 Vibhisana, if struck by Ravana once, would never live to receive a 
second blow. 

4 Comp. Mahdaviracarita vi (Pickford’s translation, 131—133). 

5 See Visnupurdna iv, 11. The allusion to the ‘Daitya lord’ (apparent- 
ly either Bali or Patalaketu) is obscure, 
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Angada. 
The son who shirks the deeds his father did 
Could scarce instruct the elders of his house.1 
So be it, then, 
Yet one hath come to earth to bear the woe 
By demons wrought through all this mortal world; 
And I, his envoy, stand before thee now, 
Great Rama’s messenger, and VAli’s son. 
And, furthermore, 
I am the messenger of mighty Ram 
That slew my sire, whose valor thou dost know. 
[8] Ravana (to Angada). 
What doeth Rama? 
Aigada. Naught. 
Ravana. And yet but now 
He cometh unto ocean’s shore! 
Angada. "Tis naught! 
Ravana. Why hath he bound the sea? 
Angada. For kingly sport! 
Ravana. Doth he not know that Ravan shieldeth it? 
Aigada. Vibhisana, thy brother, knows it well, 
Who stands by Rama’s side on Lanka’s soil. 
Ravana (in alarm). What now is Rama’s course? 
Aiigada. Upon his lap he takes Sugriva’s head, 
Yea, and the foot of him who Aksa slew,? 
Then on a golden deer-skin soft reclines; 
And glanceth at the arrow keen and straight 
By Laksman made to slay the demon-host, 
The while he hearkens to thy brother’s words. 
(Ravana, gesticulating contempt, speaks thus and thus in the ear of 
Prahasta.) 
Prahasta. As my lord commands. 
(Exit Prahasta; enter a False Maithili? with Prahasta.) 
False Maithili. Victory, victory, my spouse! (Thus speaking, she 
climbs to the lap of Ravana.) 
Ravana (aside). Good, good, even though false! thou knowest 
how to please him of ten necks!4 





' Probably meaning that if he fails, none will heed his words. 
2 Aksa, the eldest son of Ravana, was slain by Hanuman (Rama- 


yana v, 47). 
3 Maithili is only a synonym for Sita. 4 Ravana. 
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[9] Avgada (aside, in sorrow). Would even Janaka’s daughter 
go the way of her who takes gain from a stranger? So 
be it! Let me consider now! 

Ravana. Lady daughter of Videha, answer thou this monkey, 
sent by Rama! 

False Maithili (looking at Angada respectfully). Good Angada, 

answer thou the son of Raghu in my words: 
‘O, Rama, wherefore doth this cause thee woe? 
Swift get thee home, for of mine own accord 
And publicly I wedded this my lord. 

Yea, more than this, 

Like to a swan in Ravan’s lotus-lap 

I sport the live-long day; so get thee hence 
Unto thy realm where Bharata lies dead 
Within a land by demons devastate.’ ! 

Aiigada (stopping his ears). Nay, lady daughter of Janaka! 

Such words of shame fair Sita never speaks, 

For spotless purity adorns her soul, 

And like the Ganges she doth cleanse the world. 
(Enter, with a toss of the curtain,? a Raksasi.) 

Raksasi. Tidings of ill hath Rama’s captive spouse 
Heard of her lord, and fain would end her days 
Upon a slender cord of tendrils wove. 

Ravana (in distress). Ah! Ill words and at a time unseemly! 
Raksasas, protect, protect the daughter of Janaka! 


(Dismisses the False Maithili.) 


Angada (joyfully). Through the glory of the true Maithili the 
blackness of the false Maithili is hid! 

[10] Ravana. What wouldst thou say, thou wrinkle-face? 

Aingada. Disgrace comes not to thee from evil deeds, 
Wherein thy hellish race its glory finds; 
"Tis natural thot should’st steal another’s wife 
And think our warriors’ wrath unjust to thee. 

Ravana (angrily). Thou knave of evil face! through the sight 
of thy calumny thou deservest nevermore the sight of 
Raghu’s son! 





1 A false statement to make Rama retire from Lanka. 


2 In token of hasty entrance. 
3 Rama. 
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Angada. Nay, consider thou another tale; 
Rama hath passed the sea impassible, 
Fulfilling his great vow, and portions out 
Suvela’s forests as thy many arms.! 
Ravana. Thou fool in understanding! 
The ocean is not crossed by simian hosts, 
Or they would swarm on every mountain-peak, 
Unless, forsooth, they lurk in coverts hid; 
But on the touchstone of the sword to-day 
Will I put Rama’s valor to the proof. 
Nay, more than this, thou knowest not Ravana! 
With Candrahasa oftimes I have gone 
To fell the forest of the foemen’s throats, 
And lo, the bursting veins wept tears of blood, 
And choking sobs were hushed by Death’s chill hand; 
Lord Siva beareth witness to my words.? 
Angada. Nay, what hath Ram to do with thy keen glaive? 
Thine arrows end the terror of the world, 
And, thanks to them, thou fool, thy severed heads 
Shall never rise to lofty majesty 
Like to the changing moon on Siva’s brow. 
[11] Ravana (angrily drawing Candrahdsa). Away! away from 
me! [I shall not slay thee twice! 
Aigada (anxious to be gone). 
Set Sita free, thou demon of the night! 
In vain thou prancest through thy valorous steps; 
Before thee standeth all the simian host, 
Dread with the might of their immortal king, 
And with their prowess hymned by kinnaras.3 
And, more than this, 
He will not give thee wives as Siva did,‘ 
Though many be thy heads, for lo, he makes 
The sea a lake, thou soldier of Kailfis;5 
Thou wert my friend when he did slay my sire— 





‘ Ravana had twenty arms. 

2 The deity who had given him his sword. 

3 Celestial musicians, dwelling in Kuvera’s paradise and having the 
form of a man with the head of a horse. 

4 An obscure allusion. 

5 An allusion to Ravana’s victory over the semi-divine Yaksas at 
Mount Kailasa, a peak of the Himalayas (Ramayana, vii, 14—15). 
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O shaken pillar of fame! restore the spouse 
Of Ram, the noble kin of lotuses! 
Nay, too, 
He that lopped off the arms of Tataka,' 
Yea, marred thy sister’s wondrous loveliness,? 
Destroyed thy soldiers in the forest-glades, 
And bindeth now the sea, doth work thy doom; 
Yet still to fond delusion thou dost cling. 


Yea, furthermore, 
Thou foolish fiend! trust not to Siva’s boon, 
Since he is wroth with thee for Sita’s sake; 
Else he had given back thy sacrifice 
When he was girt with skulls that he did break. 
Yet, more than this, we know the true nature of thine at- 
tachment to the service of the Lord,? but thou art proud in 
vain! 
Why dost thou vaunt thyself, Paulastya‘ cruel: 
Lo, I that speak brought joy to Siva’s heart 
By gifts of his own beauteous lotuses; 

[12] But on thee he bestowed thy blade divine 
Through merest pity of thy penances, 
And in remorse for the fifth head of Brahm, 


Which he destroyed in olden days of sin.é 
Hearken, thou ten-faced fiend! we shrink not in terror of 
the words which come from the hole within thy face! 


(Exit Angada.) 


Voice (within). 
Thou art the sovereign of the threefold world, 
And yet the apes of Rama slay thy hosts! 
Swift to the fray! or hath thy valor quailed? 
Ravana (anxiously), Alas! mightily wail our subjects that are 
being slaughtered! 


(Enter Demon-Warriors with wounded limbs.) 





1 The demonic daughter of Suketu, slain by Rama (Ramayana i, 26). 

: Sarpanakha, a hideous demoness, became enamoured of Rama, who 
bade his brother Lakgsmana cut off her nose and ears (Ramdyana iii, 18). 

3 Siva. 

4 Ravana, as being the grandson of the rsi Pulastya. 

5 Alluding to the Puranic legend that Siva pinched off the fifth head 
of Brahma. 
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Demons. 
F "Tis shame for us to die at simian hands! 
If thou be lord, make not thy wisdom vain 
While thou dost live and breathe in Lanka’s isle. 
k Ravana (angrily calling Prahasta in haste). 
| Arm swift my mighty demons for the fray! 
i; What be these apes in cursed Rama’s host? 
t . Lo, in my hand doth Candrahiasa wake, 
| Grim ‘Laughter of the Moon’ to mourning brides 
4 Of the immortals falling ’neath its blade. 
P (Again striding about terribly.) To-day the world will be with- 
out Ravana or without Rama! (Exit. 
i (Enter Hema@igada and Citrangada, two Gandharvas'! wandering in 
the path of sky).? 
f Hemangada. Good Citrangada, 
, With arms divine that cried ‘Earth, Ether, Sky!’ 
Great Rama severed Ravana’s ten heads, 
Whilst an eleventh sun shone through the clouds; 
And by Kakutstha’s wondrous scion slain,4 
Yea, killed by his swift dart that Brahma sped, 
The lord of demons. of the night doth lie 
A headless thing upon a hero’s couch. 
[13] Citraigada. Good friend, long have we travelled fearless- 
ly by this path of sky! 
(Loud noise within.) 
Crushed is the might of Ravan, Lanka’s king, 
He whose ten heads were made to rule the world, 
Whose twenty arms gave him a strength tenfold; 
Yet slain upon the field by Sita’s spouse 
With crescent arrows radiant and keen. 
Celestial Bard. 
Hearken, Hemangada! look, Citraigada, as on a picture! 
With arrows tawny as great Canda’s5 gold 






































1 Celestial bards. 
2 The third scene, which begins here, is based on Ramayana vi, 107 
—108. Comp. also the last scene of the sixth act of the Mahaviracarita 
(Pickford’s translation, 135—148), 
3 Bhur, bhuvah, svah, a cry of mystic power as early as the Yajur Veda. 
4 Kakutstha, king of Ayodhya, was the father of Raghu, and thus an 
ancestor of Rama. 
5 A demon slain by Durga. 
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All demons save Vibhisana are slain 

And set by Rama in his precious store 

Of boons to aid him through the lives to come; 
Yet in their fear of Yama’s conqueror ! 

The timid gods shower no garlands down, 

Nor dare to sound the drums of victory. 

Citraiigada (to Heméiigada, wonderingly). Good Hemangada, 
this victor over the rangers of the night and this diadem of 
heroes is this marvellous vessel of the sentiment of wonder, 
glorious through his love for the spouse of Bhavani,? before 
whom all gods and demons bow through the might of his ex- 
ceeding majesty. But he who, in ages past, in his devotion 
to the foe of cities, 

Paid ten-faced worship unto Siva’s bride, 

Who thought the world, yea, and its Lord,3 his own, 
And fain would lay his hands on Brahm’s five heads, 
Doth roam no more on Durga’s mountain-heights.‘ 


(Beholding the might of karma, anxiously.) 
Look, Hemangada, look! 
What vengeance dread for ancient deeds of sin! 
Great Siva, see! the heads that once were thine’ 


Are now defiled by loathsome birds of prey! 
Hemiaiigada. Is not this exceeding clear, my friend? ‘Where 

justice is, is victory’, is a true saying of the text-books.6 There- 
fore in this very instance is revealed the future of those who 
work good or evil by their bodies and the like. There Ravana 
himself forms an example, for 
(14) Lo, on this earth thy body is but wealth 

To win thee everlasting righteousness, 

And when ’tis gone it cometh nevermore; 

So Ravan gave his heads and worlds threefold 

To Brahma for a wondrous lotus blue.? 





1 In allusion to Ravana’s victory over Yama, the god of death (Rama- 
yana vii, 20—22). 

2 The husband of Bhavani (Parvati) is Siva. 

3 Siva. 

4 The Himalayas, which include the Mount Kailasa already mentioned. 

5 An obscure allusion. 

6 The same proverb occurs in the Dharmaviveka and the Prasanga- 
bharana (Indische Spriiche 2348, 5030). 

7 See Ramayana vii, 10. 
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Voice (within). 
Its banner-pole all gashed with Rama’s darts, 
Its charioteer a-faint in streams of blood, 
The carrion vultures hovering o’er its path, 
And with its axle broken ‘neath the fall 
Of Ravan’s headless corpse, his car now comes 
To Lanka, swiftly drawn by whinneying steeds 
That would return to their remembered stalls. 
(Again within.) 
Come from your homes, ye brides of gods immortal, 
And thou, mahout of our dread deities, 
Fast tie thy mighty elephant divine; 
Go forth, ye gods, as watchmen of the night, 
And brighter, sweeter far be now the bloom 
Of coral trees in Indra’s holy grove; 
For at the eastern gate lies Ravan’s head, 
Defiled and branded by the hands of slaves. 
And, more than this, 
Girt round with fragrance showered from the hands 
Of brides divine rejoicing in the fray, 
Himself descended from his car of war, 
And with his hand resting on Laksmana, 
His ears filled with the cry of ‘victory’ 
Torn from the prisoners’ reluctant lips, 
Doth Rama, Sita’s mighty spouse, draw nigh! 
Rama (crowned with flowers, going to Ayodhya,! to Sita, pointing out 
the battle-field of Lanka), 
Here Phanipas yielded to Laksman’s might, 
There, rent and torn, Dronadri once became 
The captive of divinest Hanuman; 
Here by my brother Indrajit was slain, 
And there did one? whose name I may not tell 
Hew Ravan’s heads from his accursed frame, 
Like some unholy wood, sweet Eyes ’o Fawn!3 


Joying the heart of Sita with such words, 
Whose sentiment is new to mortal ears, 





1 The modern Oudh. 

2 Rama himself. 

3 Comp. with this speech Radmdyana vi, 123, 3—15, and the last act 
of the Mahdaviracarita. 
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His limbs a-thrill with beauty and delight, 
(15) Let Rama haste unto his capital; 

And there rule o’er his land forevermore— 

Guarding his realm and loyal citizens, 

Whom he shall bless with bounties manifold. 


By Subhata this drama hath been writ 
Upon a theme dear to the bards of old, 
And to it he hath added his own words, 
Commingling prose and verse in flavor sweet. 








The Hebrew Metheg'—By Franx R. Buaxs, Ph. D., 
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The Traditional View. 
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Tue traditional views of the Jewish grammarians on the 
sign Metheg are ably set forth by Baer in his article on “Die 








i Methegsetzung”.2 In this article, which forms the basis of 
, the treatment of this subject in modern Hebrew Grammars, 
4 Baer states that when any sound that does not bear the pri- 
mary tone is to be emphasized, a Metheg is affixed to the 






sign for that sound, the Metheg, conformably with its name 
(bridle), indicating that the sign to which it is attached is to 
be dwelt upon and not hastened over in pronunciation. He 
divides the various Methegs into three classes, light, heavy, 
and euphonic, with a number of subdivisions. His scheme is 
in outline as follows. 

I. The light Metheg (5p 3nn). 













A. The ordinary Metheg (0Ww5) indicating the secondary 
: tone, in the first open syllable two or more places from 
the primary tone, as, e. g., in DISA (Gen. 1, 27). 





B. The indispensable Metheg (71>). 
a) with long vowel before Shewa, e. g., 7M (Gen. 1,2). 
b) with long vowel before Maqqeph, e. g., “S"my (Gen. 
4, 25). 
c) with Sere in Nasog Ahor, e. g., 398 (Prov. 12, 1). 
d) with a vowel before a Hateph, e. g., m¥vy2 (Gen. 
\ 1, 26). 


















1 In the following article the primary accent or tone of Hebrew words 
; will be marked by the sign —, e. g., INT, unless there is some special 
reason for employing the proper accent marks. In the application of 
Metheg, two or more words connected by Magqgeph are treated as if 
they formed one word. 

2S. Baer, Die Methegsetzung nach ihren iiberlieferten Gesetzen dar- 
gestelilt, in Merx’s Archiv fiir wissenschaftliche Erforschung des alten 
Testaments, Bd. 1, Halle 1869, pp. 55—67 and 194—207. 
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e) with the vowel before the initial consonant of 7%, 
mm, e. g. Mm (Gen. 1, 29). 

f) in the forms of the plural of 3, e. g. DAZ, and in 

II. The heavy Metheg (735 3np). 
A. with vowels. 

a) with the vowel of the article before a consonant with 
Shewa and without Dagesh, e. g., 72207 (Lev. 3, 3). 

b) with the Pathah of 7 interrogative, e. g., Joxm' (Ex. 
2, 7). 

c) in certain forms with a short vowel (including Pathah, 
Segol, short Hireq, and short Shureq) three places 
before the primary tone, provided this is marked with 
a disjunctive accent, e. g., yw) (Gen. 3, 8). 

d) in the second closed syllable before the tone with 
the vowels Segol, short Hireq or short Shureq ?, when 
the first syllable before the tone contains Pathah 
or Segol, and the tone is marked by a disjunctive 
accent, e. g., NIBANAT (Gen. 3, 24). 

e) with the first syllable of imperfects with Qames Ha- 
tuph before Maqqeph, e. g., Js"Ww (Ps. 121, 8). 

f) with the Pathah of the forms 9%, D5y7 with dis- 
junctive accent, 

g) with the Pathah of 7) and ‘M) before Maqqeph and 
when accented with Pashta. 

h) with the vowel of the initial syllable of a number 
of miscellaneous forms, accented for the most part 
with Zarka. 

B. with Shewa in the initial syllable. 
1.—in the metrical books. 

a) with a Shewa three places before the tone, when the 
word is marked by a disjunctive accent without pre- 
ceding conjunctive, instead of on the following open 
syllable, e. g., 1°9y7T1D3 (Ps. 4, 7). 

b) with the Shewa of the divine names ‘78 (717) and 





1 The Metheg with 7 interrogative is regularly placed to the right of 
the vowel to distinguish the 7 from the article, except in the poetical 
books: cf. Baer, op. cit., p. 196, ft. nt. 1.' 

2 That Pathah is not entirely excluded is shown by {9*mam (Hos. 4, 17). 
For the second Metheg cf. ILI, A. a. 
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ods when they are accented with great Rebia 
without preceding conjunctive accent, e. g., ‘F981 (Ps. 
25, 2). 

c) with the Shewa of a word accented with Oleveyored, 
Great Rebia, or Dehi, without preceding conjunctive 
accent, provided at least one vowel intervenes, and 
this has not already Metheg, e. g., mq) (Ps. 1, 3). 

d) with "38 when accented with Munah as conjunctive 
accent before Debi. 

2.—in the other books of the Bible 

a) with the Shewa of words accented with Gershaim 
or Pazer without preceding conjunctive accent, when 
at least two vowels lie between Shewa and tone 
syllable, and the first has not already Metheg, e. g., 
py ynea-ny) (Gen. 10, 14). 

b) with the Shewa of words accented with Darga as 
second conjunctive accent before Rebia, with Kadma 
as second conjunctive accent before Pashta or Tebir, 
or with Munah as third conjunctive before Telisha, 
provided that at least one vowel lies between Shewa 
and the tone syllable, and that this vowel has not 
already Metheg, e. g. D%#2¥ (Gen. 34, 21). 

III. The Euphonic Metheg (AN™PA PPA? Ny). 
A. at the end of a word. 

a) with a final y preceded by Pathah in a word accented 
on the penult, when this word is connected by a 
conjunctive accent with a word accented on the first 
syllable, e. g., 19 yaw (Gen. 24, 9). 

b) with a final guttural consonant of a word closely 
connected by Maqqeph or conjunctive accent with a 
word beginning with a guttural, e. g., }D27 yrn3 (Gen. 
44, 2). 

B. at the beginning of a word. 

a) in the closed initial syllable of certain dissyllabic 
words, e. g., 27) (Ps. 71, 11). 

This classification is of course entitled to respect as repre- 
senting the views of the native Jewish grammarians, but it 
must be remembered that they were not the same men who 





1 When Metheg is affixed to a composite Shewa it is placed between 
Shewa and vowel as here, cf. Baer, op. cit., p. 202, ft. nt. 
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invented the pointing, but later commentators on this pointing. 
They represent what they thought was the meaning of the 
various points at their time, basing their conclusions in all 
probability not only on tradition, but also on their own in- 
dividual opinions'. The body of rules for Metheg was a grad- 
ual growth, compiled from various sources. This is indicated 
by the variation of the manuscripts in its use, and by the 
fact that in the best and oldest manuscripts some of its most 
prominent uses are practically unknown, e. g., the use of Me- 
theg before a Hateph (I. B. d)?. There is no reason, there- 
fore, why the traditional view should be accepted simply be- 
cause it is traditional, its acceptance or rejection will depend 
largely on its ability to explain the actual phenomena. 

As a matter of:fact the traditional classification of the 
uses of Metheg is not satisfactory. While there is a certain 
amount of justification for it in general, many of the details 
are not properly worked out and assimilated to the general 
scheme (cf. e. g., II. A. h, IIT. B. a). We find uses separated that 
belong together, and those which are quite different placed 
under the same heading. For example the Metheg in such 
forms as 3833M*"} and that in those like 33pm) are placed in 
different sub-classes of the heavy Metheg (viz. A, c, and A, 
d), though they evidently belong together. On the other hand 
the Metheg in the forms of the verbs A and 7%, e. g., AM, 
is placed under the same general heading as the Metheg in 
forms like MYY (viz. light Metheg B. d and B. e), though they 
are used to denote two entirely different things. Moreover 
the connection between the various kinds of Metheg is not 
made sufficiently clear, nor is the general principle underlying 
the use of the Metheg in all cases adequately emphasized. 
A more accurate and scientific classification of the various 
uses of Metheg is certainly to be desired. 


The underlying Principle. 


The general principle which underlies all the uses of Me- 
theg, according to the traditional explanation, is that of emphasis, 
but the emphasis is certainly not always an actual emphasis, 





' Cf. C. D. Ginsburg, Introd. to the Massoretico-Critical Edition of 
the Hebrew Bible, London, 1897, pp. 462—465: B. Stade, Lehrbuch der 
Hebr. Grammatik, Leipzig, 1879, p. 54, § 50. 

2 Cf. Ginsburg, op. cit., pp. 469—778 passim. 
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as is indicated by Baer’s statement, cf. I. B. b. The funda- 
mental use of Metheg seems to have been, not necessarily to 
emphasize, but to call special attention to; it was thus a sort 
of nota bene. The fact that the majority of the syllables 
marked with Metheg bore the secondary tone led to the idea 
that emphasis or lingering on the sound in question was the 
underlying signification of the sign. 

Considering this faculty of calling special attention to, to 
be fundamental, the chief uses of Metheg may be classed under 
three heads. It may be employed to call special attention to— 

a) a consonant, 
b) a vowel, 
c) an accent, or accented syllable. 


Metheg used to call attention to a Consonant. 


This Metheg corresponds to Baer’s III. A. a and b. In 
both these cases the Metheg is placed under a final guttural 
to call special attention to it in positions where it would be 
likely to be slurred over. 


Metheg used to call attention to a Vowel. 
This Metheg calls special attention to a vowel which is 
likely to be mispronounced in the form in question, or which 
is irregular or out of place in the form., The vowel which is 
thus marked may be long or short. 
This Metheg is employed with a long vowel in the follow- 
ing cases, Viz.: 
(1) It is used with a long final vowel in a closed syllable 
before Maqgeph, e. g., ‘ny (Gen. 4, 25), 2o-"yy (Gen. 
2, 16): in the first case without Metheg the reading would 
naturally be soth-lt, while before Maqqeph a Sere regu- 
larly becomes Segol; cases like N3"O°Y (Gen. 47, 29) and 
}33 Jina (Gen. 3, 3), where there is no danger of a mistake 
without Metheg, have followed the analogy of the first 
two cases, the point of contact being that both sets of 
cases end in long vowels. 
(2) It is used with Sere which is to be retained in Nasog 
Ahor, e. g., AYI 3A& (Prov. 12,1); without Metheg the 
reading would naturally be 37%. 





1 op. eit., p. 56, § 1, 
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(3) It is used with a long vowel before Shewa, the Shewa 
being silent as in pita (Gen. 46, 11), Tysve>a (Dan. 5, 
12), or vocal as in AH (Gen. 1, 2), FY (Gen. 22, 12), 
‘yt! (Gen. 3,5). Here originally as in (1) the Metheg 
was used to prevent an improper pronunciation, e. g., 
yiwa or iodya; cases like ‘YTS are due to an extension of 
the principle to all long vowels. In cases in which the 
Shewa is vocal, as it probably is in AM, FT, &c.1, the 
Metheg stands in the syllable which bears the secondary 
tone, and so came to be regarded as the sign of this 
tone. It is not impossible that the use of Metheg as 
an accentual sign originated with cases like these. 

(4) It is used in the forms of 0°43 and in &38 to insure 
the pronunciation bdttim, adnnd instead of bottim, onnd. 

This Metheg is employed with a short vowel in the follow- 

ing cases, viz.: 

(1) It is used in the forms of 7% and 7M to call special 
attention to the ¢ vowel before 7 and M where we should 
expect Segol or Pathah, e. g., Mm, mm, &.; the Me- 
theg in forms like m8 (Gen. 26, 3), ANT) (Gen. 12, 2), 
mm} (Gen. 20, 7), is probably due to the analogy of the 
more numerous forms with Hireq. 

(2)2 It is used to call special attention to an 6 vowel in a 
situation where it might be mistaken for @, e. g.. ‘P78 
(Nu. 23,7), map (Nu. 22, 11,17), Owtp and ow Ww in 
numerous instances. Here the Qames of the first syllable 
would naturally have been read 4d, as it stands in an 
open syllable. The use of the Metheg with Qames Ha- 
tuph was also extended to cases in which this vowel 
stood before Shewa. In certain imperative forms with 
6 in the first syllable Metheg was employed to call atten- 
tion to the unusual vocalization, 6 instead of the regular 
i, &. g., Mow (Ps. 86, 2). In certain infinitive and imper- 
fect forms with suffix 7—, Metheg was used with Qames 
to call special attention to the fact that the regular 6 
(Holem) of the infinitive had been changed to 6 (Qames 





| Cf. F. E. Konig, Historisch-kritisches Lehrg. der Hebr. Spr., Leipzig, 
1881. 1te H., pp. 111—118, 
2 For a discussion of the pronunciation of the Qames in these forms 


ef. Konig, op. cit., pp. 104—111. 
6* 
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Hatuph), e. g., qnwin>! (1 Sam. 15, 1), 7270? (1 Sam. 24, 

11), 7W35: (Gen. 32,18). The extension of this Metheg 

to the infinitive form 3ya (Jos. 4,7) is apparently 

without special reason, as 6 is the regular vowel in such 

forms; possibly it is due to formal analogy with the im- 

peratives like M}pv. The fact that Metheg was ordi- 

narily employed to mark a long (ames before Shewa, 

would naturally lead to a confusion between 06 and 4a, 
and this is doubtless the reason why the Metheg with 
0 is preserved only in exceptional cases. The Metheg 
with 6 in forms like 19yB, 49yB does not belong here, but 
under the accentual Metheg (cf. below p. 85). 

(3) In the forms of the divine name ‘3738 with prefixed par- 
ticles, Metheg is used with the Pathah of the particle 
in all cases where the & is written without Hateph, to 
call attention to the fact that Pathah is the proper 
vowel here, and not Qames (4) even though the 8 has appar- 
ently quiesced, e. g., ‘2481, 3583, "283, &c.: so also with 
similar forms of M7, viz., AIM, Ad, AyD, &., because 
they were read "38), &c. 

(4) In the word “Ws, a Metheg is employed after the 

Shewa to indicate that it is vocal, viz. "Ws? (Ps. 1, 1), 

and elsewhere. 
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Accentual Metheg. 


The third and most common use of the Metheg is to call 
attention, not to the vowel itself to which it is affixed, but to 
the fact that the vowel bears a special stress. This use may 
have originated from the fact that in certain forms the Me- 
theg marked a vowel which bore the secondary accent (cf. 
above pp. 83, 80). This use may be subdivided as follows. 

















I. 


d It is employed with a full vowel in the first open syllable 
two or more places before the tone to denote a secondary 
accent. This is Baer’s so called ordinary Metheg (I. A.). 
Exemples are D787 (Gen. 1, 27), “T7187 (Gen. 10, 18), MSnnATD 


“7 o- @ 
















| Baer-Delitzsch has 7nvn> with Hateph Qames; this is an additional 
indication of the o quality of the preceding Qames. 
2 For the Metheg with Pathah cf. below p. 94. 
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(Ezek. 42, 5), MARNE (Gen. 7, 1), SyNIAap (Gen. 35, 20). The 
vowel of the open syllable is usually long as in the examples 
cited, but it may also be short as in "$922 (2Sam. 5, 11), 
s5n3 (Jos. 14, 1). 

This ordinary Metheg, however, includes a great deal more 
than Baer states. He enumerates cases like 31393") (Gen. 4, 8) 
and 7wyx} (Gen. 12, 2) under this head, but places cases like 
Tay (Gen. 4,12) and 8) (Gen. 22, 13) under the so-called 
indispensable Metheg. This latter class of cases, and all cases 
in fact in which Metheg is employed with a vowel before a 
Hateph such as e. g., "YwyT (Gen. 8, 5), APHY (Gen. 18, 13), 
wi (Job. 17, 9), &c., are simply examples of forms with the 
ordinary Metheg. These forms are to be read, td-‘a-béd, neé- 
'e-hiz, ha-‘a-si-ri, ¢a-ha-gah, u-to-har, &c. 

In the case of forms beginning with copulative 1 the usage 
varies. Many such forms are without Metheg under 3, as e. g., 
mipods (Gen. 1, 10), 1533 (Gen. 19, 15), ‘AW: (Gen. 19, 30), NFDws 
(Gen. 12, 16), &. Other forms again, particularly those with 
sibilants after the 3 take the Metheg with 3, the following 
consonant having Hateph Pathah, e. g., 35%) (Gen. 2, 12), 71K 
(Ley. 25, 34), yows (Num. 23, 18), 33p} (Ps. 55, 22), oy (Ps. 
28, 9), &c. In the first case the forms are probably meant to 
be read wl-mig-uéh, ukh-mé, ud-té, us-fa-héth, the wu being 
regarded as short, and forming one syllable with the following 
consonant; thus there is no open syllable two or more places 
before the tone to receive Metheg. In the second case the 
forms, as is shown still more clearly by the use of the Hateph, 
are intended to be read w-za-hav, w-sa-dhéh, u-qa-rév, w-ra-ém, 
the uw being probably regarded as long, and forming by itself 
an open syllable, which being two places before the tone takes 
Metheg. The inconsistency in the use of Metheg with 3 may 
be due to the fact that it was pronounced & by some and % 
by others, one tradition being preserved in one case, and the 
other in another, or it may be due to the fact the 3 was pro- 
nounced # only before sibilants and certain other consonants. 

Cases in which the vowel a of the article takes Metheg 
before a consonant with Shewa, and cases in which the a of 
the interrogative 7 takes Metheg are also to be classed here, 
the Metheg in all these cases marking the secondary tone in 
‘ke first open syllable with full vowel two or more places back 
‘rom the tone. Such forms as 76297 (Lev. 3, 3), D9m. (Lev. 
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25, 32), DY TS. (Ex. 7, 27), Mond (Jer. 31, 21), are to be read 
ha-me-kas-séh, hd-le-wii-iim, ba-ce-far-de-im, la-me-sil-lah '; forms 
like 72972 (Gen. 18,17), MINIM (Gen. 34, 31), 73Rn (Ex. 2, 
7), DIN (Job. 1, 9), are to be read ha-me-kas-séh, ha-ke-zo-ndh, 
ha- e-lékh, ha-hin-ndm. 

The Metheg is not used in the above cases when yod is the 
consonant immediately following the article or interrogative 
particle, e. g., TY (Gen. 33, 5), BAYT (Gen. 29, 5), &e.; nor in 
cases like yn? (Nu. 35, 8), 39p2 (Ps. 144, 1), 487 (Gen. 18, 13), 
sya (Job. 22, 13), where the tone is on the syllable immediately 
following; nor in cases where the syllable adjoining the article 
or interrogative particle has already what Baer calls the usual 
Metheg as, e. g., pSvnAND (2 Ki. 9, 11), DDN (Num. 32, 6) 4, 
In the first of these exceptions the yod forms a diphthong 
with the preceding a, viz., hai-la-dhim, hai-dha-tém, so that we 
have what was regarded as a closed syllable two places or 
more before the tone, and hence no Metheg. In the second 
series of exceptions no Metheg is used because the a of 7 
stands immediately before the tone; forms in which 7 precedes 
a consonant with Shewa are to be read as dissyllabic, viz., 
ham-‘at, laqg-rav, hav-ddh, &c. In the third series of exceptions, 
the Metheg stands on the syllable which was preferred as the 
place of the secondary tone: in the first example ham probably 
forms a closed syllable, viz., bd-ham-su-gd‘; in the second, ha is 
only one place before the secondary tone’. In the case of 
m interrogative, moreover, no Metheg is employed in those 
forms in which Daghesh is placed in the consonant following 





‘ It is not impossible to regard the first syllable of forms with the 
article like mp2" as having an initial closed syllable, viz. ham-kas-seh; 
and forms like pypa (Nu. 35,8) in which the first syllable is certainly 
closed, viz. ham-‘at, and hence without Metheg, might seem to point 
that way. The Metheg would then belong under the second subdivision 
of accentual Metheg (cf. below). The difficulty with this view, however, 
is that it offers no explanation of the absence of Metheg in forms like 
ods. 

2 Cf. above p. 79, ft. nt. 1 

3 Written with Metheg, viz., pyp7 by Van der Hooght, 1705. This 
writing indicates the pronunciation ha-me-‘at, the Metheg being the 
ordinary accentual Metheg. 

* Van der Hooght has o>"nx7 with the second variety of accentual 
Metheg described below. 
5 Cf, Baer op, cit. p. 58, § 7. 
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the 7. The a in these forms was of course regarded as standing 
in a closed syllable, hence no Metheg. 
LT. 

Metheg is employed in a number of cases in a closed syl- 
lable! with the vowels of the article, } consecutive, the pre- 
position j@, the reflexive prefix Mm, with a vowel before a 
doubled consonant, and with the vowel of certain particles 
and constructs before Maqqeph; e. g., ‘3933 (Gen. 10, 18), 
ow (Gen. 3,8), ayHO (Gen. 17,12), S87 (Ex. 14, 13), 
Wwe (Gen. 32, 27), Miv-b2-x (Ex. 16,9), Dds (Deut. 
11, 14), &e. According to Baer this Metheg is used only in 
the third syllable before the tone with the short vowels a, i, 
e, u? when the first syllable before the tone has Shewa, and 
the word in question has a disjunctive accent. It is true that 
this variety of Metheg is used chiefly under the above con- 
ditions, but it does not seem to be confined to them, e. g., 
mMivijn (Gen. 30,16), nisipan dan (Ezr. 1, 4), nites yp (Ex. 
29, 21), a3yn% (Gen. 6, 6), H¥anq (Job. 30, 14), &e. 

This use of Metheg is probably due to the fact that a 
special stress fell on the vowel in each of these cases. That 
the article and } conversive bore originally a strong stress is 
indicated by the doubling of the following consonant*. It is 
also quite natural for a special stress to fall on the heavy 
prefix mma and on the vowel before a doubling, and on the 
final syllable (i. e. the original tone syllable) of a construct. 
Why a special stress should fall on proclitic prepositions and 
particles, except in the case of }® which for the most part 
comes under the head of a vowel pefore a doubled consonant, 
the nun being regularly assimilated, is not entirely clear. 





1 Olshausen apparently regards this Metheg as accentual, cf. Lehr- 
buch der Hebr. Sprache, Braunschweig, 1861, p. 88, e, 1. 

2 According to Baer the vowel 5, Qames Hatuph, is not included 
here, because Qames with Metheg is ordinarily long Qames and con- 
fusion would therefore have resulted, e. g., nis‘yo-5p (Gen. 7,11) &e. All 
the examples given by Baer (op. cit., p. 199, § 27) are cases in which 
the 5 vowel is the vowel of 52>. As it would be quite natural for the 
word meaning “all” to have a special stress, Baer’s explanation of the 
regular absence of Metheg with this word is quite plausible. 

3 Cf. C. Brockelmann, Grundrif der vergleichenden Grammatik der 
semitischen Sprachen, Berlin, 1908, Bd. 1, p. 107, v. 
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The fact that Metheg is not employed with the vowels in 
question in all cases would seem to indicate that they did not 
always bear a special stress. This stress was ordinarily pre- 
served by tradition only in cases where the syllable in question 
was the only other syllable of special prominence in the word 
besides the tone syllable. No Metheg was employed when 
the accent of a word was a conjunctive accent, as in that 
case the secondary tone was not so prominent. 

Whenever there is an open syllable two places from the 
tone in a word of the form prescribed above, it regularly takes 
the Metheg according to rule, but in this case the Metheg is 
also affixed to the preceding syllable, e. g., tpy (Gen. 22, 9), 
w3bn" (Hab. 3, 6), ODD (Gen. 43, 16), anduix (Gen. 32, 27), 
&c. The Metheg in the open syllable in these examples may 
be due to the fact that it has become a fixture with the 
vowel before a Hateph, and so was retained in spite of the 
fact that the secondary tone falls on another syllable, or it 
may be that we have here a combination of two conflicting 
traditions, one school of Massorites preferring.to place the 
secondary accent on the emphatic closed syllable‘, the other 
preferring the regular method of accenting the’ first open syl- 
lable two or more places back from the tone. When the 
Hateph stands under a consonant which is not identical with 
the one that follows, and the vowel that precedes the Hateph 
is Holem, no Metheg is employed in the syllable before Holem, 
e. g. MSN (Gen. 24, 11), 15834 (Neh. 7, 64), FEY (Gen. 19, 
22). In this case there appears to have been no doubt as 
to the place for the secondary tone, the long vowel seeming 
to all the most emphatic element outside of the syllable with 
primary tone. 

The forms with copulative 1 which Baer includes here, e. g., 
AW (Gen. 13, 15), PIB: (Gen. 27, 29), 43233 (Deut. 6, 7), 
&c., are perhaps properly classed under this head, 1 taking 
the secondary accent for the same reason as the preposition 
Sy: in this case the wu is short, and the forms are to be read 
ul-zar-‘a-ka, wm-ba-ra-khé-kha, tv-sokh-be-kha, &c. It is also 








1 That the Metheg in the closed syllable is the more original of the 
two is indicated by the fact that Metheg before a Hateph is rarely used 
in the best manuscripts, while the other occurs in a number of cases. 
Cf. Ginsburg, op. cit. pp. 474, 675, 731. 
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possible, however, that the w is long, and that the Metheg 
marks the secondary tone in an open syllable, vix., #-le-zar- 
‘a-kha, u-me-ba-ra-khé-kha (cf. below p. 92), t-ve-okh-be-kha, 
&c.; if this is so these forms belong under (I). 


ITT. 


Metheg is employed in the first of two closed syllables con- 
nected by Maqqeph with a word accented on the first syllable, 
provided this accent is disjunctive, e. g., [NIIP (Gen. 4, 16), 
pay (Gen. 4, 26), 13™3b% (Gen. 33,11), &. The Metheg 
seems to indicate that the secondary tone, which would natur- 
ally fall on the syllable which is accented when the word is 
authotone, i. e. on the last syllable, has been retracted to the 
preceding syllable in order to prevent the secondary and pri- 
mary accents from standing in adjoining syllables. Cases like 
yy72n (Gen. 31, 32), Aonpn (Gen. 7, 2), Ay A (Gen. 28, 4), 
&c. belong here; the secondary tone is retracted in spite of 
the syllable le before the primary tone, as is shown by the 
Segol for Sere. When the accent of the word after Maqqeph 
was a conjunctive accent, the secondary accent on the preced- 
ing word was not so prominent and so was not specially 
marked, e. g., n3"7pANT (Gen. 6, 9), HYi-Mew (Gen. 7, 22), Ke. 

Those forms of the Hithpael which Baer includes here, e. g., 
n2aAne (Gen. 3, 24), a3yn (Gen. 6,6), &c., really belong 
under the preceding heading: forms with 3 copulative such as 
33093 (Jer. 3, 25), wsd~mO: (Is. 45, 14), &e. are perhaps best 
considered as belonging under (I), uw being long and constitvt- 
ing an open syllable, viz., t-the-kas-sé-nu, w-se-har-kish. 

Under this head are also to be classed the forms 1 and 
before Maqgeph, e. g., Ww) (Gen. 1, 3), WS (Gen. 
1, 5), THM (Gen. 5, 18). 

Of a similar character, moreover, is the Metheg in the first 
syllable of an o imperfect followed by Maqgeph in which the 
6 has been shortened to 6, e. g., Syup! (Job. 24, 14), “aw 
aNNS (Ps. 121, 8). In all such cases the 6 has lost the tone 
and the Metheg is employed to emphasize the fact that the 
secondary tone is on the first and not on the second syllable. 
In these forms, however, the Metheg is always employed 
without regard to the accentuation of the following word as 
it has come to be regarded as the regular sign of an imper- 
fect with 6 in the second syllable, on account of the contrast 
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with the Metheg in such forms as ink~ay (Jos. 18, 20), which 
calls special attention to the fact that the imperfect has an 6 
in spite of the Maqqeph. 


LV. 

Metheg is employed with a syllable containing Shewa in a 
variety of cases (cf. II. B. above page 79f.) to indicate that 
some special stress falls on this syllable. The reason for the 
special accentuation of such syllables seems to be entirely a 
musical one, and as the musical value of the accents is lost, it 
is, of course, useless to speculate as to the exact value of the 
Metheg. All that can be said is that it denoted a special 
stressing of a usually unstressed syllable‘! in certain melodies. 


Exceptional uses of Metheg. 


The various uses of the Metheg enumerated above do not 
exhaust all the instances in which it is employed. There are 
a number of cases in which it is difficult to say what is the 
reason for the addition of the Metheg. 

In the first place are to be noted the Methegs used in an 
initial closed syllable immediately before the tone syllable, 
e. g., Nov (Gen. 36, 23), 3NNwA (Ps. 14, 1), HT (Ps. 71, 11), WIA 
(Ps. 65, 5), mow (Nu. 31, 12), ‘2719 (Jer. 12, 16), misw> (Ezek. 
42,13), &. These Baer groups under the euphonic Metheg, 


-but his explanation of their significance as a class is not satis- 


factory. 

It is not impossible that in some cases the sign was used 
to call attention to a short vowel. This was perhaps the case 
in the Edomite proper names my, }}>y (Gen. 36, 23; 40). Here 
some probably pronounced a long vowel in the first syllable 
as is indicated by the LXX equivalents of my, viz., Todwv, 
Twdwp, Twdav: the Massorites on this supposition would have 
used the Metheg to call especial attention to the fact that 
they preferred the pronunciation with short vowel. 

In some cases, whatever was the original meaning of the 
sign, some Massorites undoubtedly regarded the Metheg as 
indicating a secondary tone in a closed syllable, as is shown by 





1 Cf. Baer, op. cit., p. 202, § 35; p. 203, § 37; p. 205, § 40, all near 
end of paragraph. 
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the fact that the following consonant is in some MSS. pointed 
with a Chateph, e. g. 3A (Ps. 65, 5, Baer-Del.), 3ydA (Prov. 
30, 17, Baer-Del.). 

The Metheg in forms like ‘373 is regarded by Baer as an 
additional sign of the absence of the Daghesh in the initial 
consonant of the second syllable, which view is not impossible. 
The spirantic value of the third consonant, due to the vowel 
that originally stood before it, but which has been syncopated, 
would naturally lead to the idea that the preceding Shewa 
was vocal, and hence that the syllable before the Shewa was 
open. ‘To indicate this view Metheg was employed. 

The forms “3% and ‘M) accented with Pashta are perhaps 
to be classed with these forms, if they indeed form one class, 
inasmuch as they have Metheg in what is apparently a 
closed syllable preceding the tone. It may be, however, that 
these forms, in the melody indicated by Pashta, were to be 
read wd-ie-hi, wa-ie-hi. 

In the second place the words FY, DIY take Metheg 
with the Pathah under t when the words have a disjunctive 
accent, viz. FY, DIV. It is not impossible that this Metheg 
was employed to call attention to the short vowel of the first 
syllable, and to prevent the pronunciation zé-ra-kha; -khem, 
to which the combinations zar-‘a-kha, -khem would tend to be 
reduced in order to obviate the difficulty occasioned by the 
occurrence of both y and spirated 3 in close proximity. 

Examples of individual forms with peculiar Methegs are, 
e. g. “APP. (Job. 40, 4), FW2' (Gen. 32, 18), o°99303 (2 Chr. 14, 
6), 23°) NS (Prob. 30, 33). In ‘n>p the Metheg may have 
been placed under 5 to indicate that the accent is not on the 
syllable marked with the prepositive accent, but on the second 
syllable. In Jw3p* the Metheg with 3 marks the short 6; the 
Metheg in the first syllable is perhaps due to the irregular pro- 
nunciation of 3. Several of the imperfect forms of W3b have 
a spirated 3, viz. JW5D° and WipA) (1 Sam. 25, 20), doubtless 
following the analogy of the perfect where 3 regularly has this 
pronunciation, viz., 832 &c. This pronunciation may have 
given rise to the Metheg in the first syllable just as the spirantic 
value of the third consonant may have done so in the forms 
like ‘73 explained above. In 5°57301 it is not impossible that 
the Metheg, by an extension of the use of the accentual Me- 
theg to a closed syllable, may be intended to mark the second- 
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ary accent in the second syllable before the tone’. In N31 
3 the Metheg is perhaps intended for the so-called euphonic 


Metheg (Baer III. A. )). 


Repetition of Metheg. 


In a number of cases two or more Methegs occur in the 
same word or series of words connected by Maqgqeph. 

When two or more syllables precede a Metheg denoting the 
secondary tone, the first open syllable two or more places be- 
fore the syllable with Metheg takes an additional Metheg to 
denote what might be called a tertiary accent; e. g., ‘SSwsT 
(Num. 26, 31), misionm (Ezek. 42,5), 727281 (Gen. 12, 3), 
‘nopmi (Gen. 9,11), Ainmvgr (Gen. 24, 48), apyymzaaw (Gen. 
34, 25), Ke. 

When one of the elements discussed under the second sub- 
division of the accentual Metheg (cf. above p. 87 f.) occurs two 
places or more before a Metheg denoting the secondary tone, 
it may take a second Metheg just as if the first Metheg de- 
noted the primary accent, e. g., DNIawMD (Is. 55, 9), DANMIONA 
(Ps. 18, 46), &c. This Metheg denotes a tertiary accent as in 
the first case. 

A Metheg which for any of the reasons already stated falls 
on a short vowel in a closed syllable may be retained immed- 
iately before a Metheg which precedes a Hateph, e. g., Ip¥"} 
(Gen. 22, 9), MIM!2 (Gen. 15, 1), unless the Metheg stands with 
Holem, e. g., Naxwa (Gen. 24, 11) [cf. above p. 11}. 

Occasionally an open syllable preceding a syllable with Me- 
theg before a Hateph also takes a Metheg for one of the 
reasons just stated, e. g., 782% (Ex. 23,5, Mantua). In the 
form 7O8>n (Ex. 22, 28, Mantua) both second and third open 
syllable before the tone are marked by Metheg, indicating 
doubtless a combination of two traditions with regard to the 
place of the secondary tone. 

The Metheg that marks a long or short vowel as such 
without regard to tone may stand before a Metheg which 
marks the secondary tone, e. g., FAX"O’\PT (Deut. 29, 12), Ania 
(Deut. 26, 19), D>sgp-py-> (Ezek. 47, 12), &c. When, however, 
a syllable containing such a Metheg is preceded by a syllable 
which should take the Metheg denoting the secondary tone, 





1 Cf. Brockelmann, Grundrif, p. 103, 9, aa. 
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the accentual Metheg is omitted, e. g. ormwy (Nu. 9, 3), 
mind} (Gen. 9, 15), &e. The non-accentual Metheg is here 
apparently treated as if it had accentual value, these cases 
following the analogy of instances like mx9n~> (Gen. 6, 13), 
where the Metheg, whatever it may have stood for originally, 
certainly marks the secondary tone. 

Words ending in a final guttural and consisting of two 
closed syllables, which are joined by Maqqeph to a word with 
a disjunctive accent on the first syllable, may take an accentual 
Metheg with the vowel of the first syllable (cf. above p. 89), 
and a Metheg under the guttural (cf. above p. 82), e. g., 
5-np2 (Gen. 34, 16), *S-yawa (Gen. 24, 7), 15nam (Hos. 4, 17). 

In yoreoo 2 (2 Sam. 23,5) the Metheg may in both cases 
mark the long vowel before Maqqeph; the one with *>, however, 
may be accentual. For the two Methegs in 7W35° (Gen. 32, 
18) cf. above p. 91. 

Occasionally three Methegs are found in the same word, 
e. g., Fv (Is. 22, 19, Mantua), Haya. (2 Ki. 5, 8)% 
Here the Metheg nearest the end of the word indicates the 
secondary tone according to rule, and the preceding complex 
of syllables takes two Methegs just as if the secondary tone 
were primary (cf. above p. 92). 


Confusion in the Use and Interpretation of Metheg. 


The variety of uses to which the Metheg was put would 
naturally lead to a certain amount of inconsistency in its 
application to the text of the Old Testament, and also to a 
certain amount of confusion as to the meaning of the sign 
after its application, especially as this was not the work of one 
man working at one time, but of a large number working at 
different times and under various influences. Inconsistencies 
and misunderstandings, therefore, are to be expected, and in 
spite of the fact that the rules for its application were in all 





1 This pointing is given by Olshausen, Lehrbuch, p. 89. No Metheg 
is employed in either case in the Mantua edition, Van der Hooght, or 
Baer-Delitzsch. 

2 If this form is to be read ‘niinnvn (cf. Burney, Notes on Hebr. text 
of the Book of Kings, Oxford, 1903, pp. 208, 280; also Stade and Schwally 
The Books of Kings in SBOT ed. by Prof. Paul Haupt, Leipzig, 1904, 
p. 201), then the Metheg of the first syllable is like the first Metheg in 


iorms like 3py": above. 
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probability thoroughly worked over and systematized at a later 
period, some of these still remain. 

From the fact that the Metheg was employed to call atten- 
tion to both long and short vowels, it happens that it was 
used not only with a long Qames, but sometimes also with a 
(James Hatuph (cf. above p. 83f). The Jewish grammarians, | 
however, considered that every Qames marked with Metheg 
indicated an @, hence they read Dye, TOMB, STs, owip, «e., 
pa-o-ld, pa-‘ol-khd, ’a-ra-li, ga-da-sim, &c., respectively 1. 

From the fact that it may stand in both open and closed 
syllables, it was sometimes doubtful as to which was the char- 
acter of the syllable in which it stood when the vowel marked 
with Metheg was followed by a simple Shewa. Therefore it 
happens that a long vowel with Metheg before Shewa e. g., 
TNT, Ms, TT, Wt, Ke. is regularly considered by the Jewish 
grammarians as standing in a closed syllable?, viz., hdi-thah, 
&e,, though it is more likely that the syllable is open and the 
Shewa vocal, viz., hda-ié-thah, &.3 On the other hand certain 
cases in which we have a closed syllable with short vowel and 
Metheg followed by silent Shewa are considered by the Masso- 
rites as open syllables, the Shewa being therefore vocal, e. g., 
mr (Gen. 18, 18)4 and mA (Lev. 7, 33)4, and certain of the 
forms mentioned on page 13f, e. g., W3A (Ps. 65,5), swoA 
(Prob. 30,17), which are evidently to be read according to 
certain Massorites ji-he-ieh, ti-he-ieh, ti-va-har, ti-la-‘ag. The 
fact that, in a combination of forms like 77, 77 with a pre- 
ceding word by Maqqeph, no Metheg is used in the final open 
syllable of the first word, e. g., mAN> (Gen. 9, 15), seems to 
indicate that the Metheg in the second word was considered 
an accentual Metheg. That the Massorites were not always 
certain as to whether the Metheg stood in an open or closed 
syllable when the vowel was short is shown by the form "Ws, 
which was marked with Metheg in the first syllable; viz., "Ws. 
Whatever may have been the original meaning of the Metheg 
here, it was considered as marking an open syllable by the 
Massorites, and a special Metheg was often placed after the 





1 Cf. Gesenius-Kautzsch, Hebrdische Grammatik, 28te Aufi., Leipzig, 
1909, p. 52, w. 

2 Gesenius-Kautzsch, op. cit. p. 68, 4. 

3 Cf. Konig, Lehrgebiude 1, pp. 111—118. 

4 Cf. Baer, op. cit., p. 65, ft. nt. 2. 
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Shewa to show without a doubt that the intended reading 
was ’a-3e-ré and not ’as-ré, as would be possible if the pointing 
were simply "Ws. 

Cases in which we have two accentual Methegs in adjacent 
syllables, the second usually standing before a Hateph vowel, 
are perhaps, as we have seen, due to a combination of two 
traditions as to the proper place for the Metheg (cf. pp. 92, 88). 


Use of Hatephs after Metheg. 


There seems to have been a tendency that was not com- 
pletely carried out, to mark vocal Shewa after Metheg by a 
Hateph. This tendency seems to have originated from the 
close association of Metheg with a following Hateph in words 
where the Hateph stands under a guttural, where of course 
it is quite regular, as, e. g., in MYY3 (Gen, 1, 26), MRD (Gen. 
14, 10), mms (Gen. 9, 21), APME (Gen. 18, 13), apYs (Gen. 4, 
10), MNT (Gen. 42, 16), &e. From such cases it was extended 
to forms in which the consonant following the Metheg was 
not a guttural, Hateph Pathah being employed except in the 
vicinity of an uw or o vowel or of a labial consonant, when 
Hateph Qames is used; e. g., 71923 (Ex. 3, 18), S179 (Gen. 1, 
18), 30% (Gen. 2, 12), AMP? (Gen. 2, 24), Wes (Job. 17, 9), MyEY 
(Ps. 39, 13), 3553) (Gen. 29, 3), WAZ2P (Gen. 27,13). This use 
of Hateph we find extended by some authorities to cases in 
which the Shewa is certainly not vocal, e. g., pms? (Gen. 21, 6), 
Jona (Jer. 22, 15], Wax (Job. 29, 25), &e. 

In the case of Shewa following non-guttural consonants, the 
Hateph is the rule according to some grammarians with a 
consonant which has lost the doubling preceded by Pathah, 
e. g., MT398M) (Jud. 16, 16), 997 (Ps. 113, 1), &e., and also with 
a consonant after any vowel, when the same consonant is 
repeated immediately, e. g., O°10 (Ps. 68, 7), FAZ9P (Gen. 27, 
13), &. Here the use of the Hateph has been carried to 
greater lengths than elsewhere, though even in this case there 
are exceptions |. 








1 These rules, though said to be rules of Ben Asher, are not supported 
by the evidence of the best manuscripts. Still they represent the ideas 
of certain of the grammarians, and as such are worthy of note: cf. Ge- 
senius-Kautzsch op. cit. p. 55 foll., Ginsburg, Introd. p. 466; T. C. Foote, 
Some Unwarranted Innovations in the text of the Hebrew Bible, JHU. 
Cires. No. 163, June, 1903, p. 71f. 
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Baer’s rule that Metheg always stands with a vowel which 
precedes a Hateph unless the consonant between them is 
doubled, results from the fact that in all cases except those 
in which the Hateph follows a guttural, the Hateph is due to 
the Metheg and not vice versa. 


Relation between Metheg and Daghesh. 


In a number of cases the Metheg seems to stand in 
some relation with Daghesh, particularly with the Daghesh 
which represents an accentual doubling, such as the Da- 
ghesh following the article. As both signs have a similar 
signification, both denoting an emphasis of some sort, a 
Daghesh does not usually follow Metheg, as in that case 
they would both emphasize the same vowel. The two signs 
are often mutually exclusive. This fact appears most clearly 
in the case of 7 interrogative. Here when the 7 is pointed 
with Pathah it regularly takes Metheg, e. g., 70307 (Gen. 
18, 17), &ce. [cef. above p. 85f.], but in a certain number of 
cases, chiefly with Shewa after the initial consonant of the 
word to which 7 is profixed, Daghesh stands in this consonant 
instead, e. g., ANPYSIT (Gen. 18, 21), 30" (Lev. 10, 19), Aw 
(Nu. 13, 20), OFS (1 Sam. 10, 24), &. A similar relation 
between. the Metheg and the Daghesh was perhaps felt also 
in the case of the article and 1 conversive. Compare for 
example me287 (Lev. 3, 3), Anbu (Gen. 21, 14), with mpen 
(Ecc. 10, 18), qH>w3) (Gen. 26, 29), &e. 

We find Metheg instead of Daghesh also in some instances 
in which the Daghesh represents a real doubling. Compare, 
for examples, oxAwA (Jon. 4, 11), 99m (Ps. 113, 1). 

In a number of cases, however, in spite of this antithesis we 
find both Metheg and Daghesh together, e. g., cases like 
‘39337 (Gen. 10, 18), yaw) (Gen. 3, 8), in which both Metheg 
and Daghesh emphasize the same thing, viz., that the vowel 
of the article or } conversive has a secondary stress, and cases 
like AH>wx (Gen. 32, 27), NyNEH (Gen. 19, 34), PP-op? (Gen. 4, 
24), ‘JAN (Gen. 23, 9), &e., in which the Daghesh indicated 
simply a doubled consonant and had no accentual meaning, 
and hence Metheg was affixed to the preceding vowel to in- 
dicate that it bore the secondary tone. 

While it seems probably that this antithesis between Me- 
theg and Daghesh was recognized, and made use of to a 
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certain extent, it was certainly never generally applied to the 
text of the Old Testament, doubtless because it served no 
special purpose. It is not impossible, however, that on this 
antithesis is based the use of the sign Raphe (cf. below p. 23). 


Relation between Metheg and the Musical Accents. 


One of the most important points of difference, according 
to Baer, between the so-called light and heavy Metheg is that 
the light Metheg may be changed into certain conjunctive 
accents, e. g., DIT (Gen. 2,19) instead of BINT, while the 
heavy Metheg is never supplanted in this way. 

It is to be noted, however, that even when according to 
what appear te be the Massoretic rules, such change is pos- 
sible, it is not by any means always made't. Moreover the 
Metheg in a closed syllable immediately before the tone which 
may become a conjunctive accent as in 3 ~>3 (Is. 26, 14), 
WAS"NY} (1 Chr. 28, 11), is certainly different from the ordinary 
accentual Metheg in an open syllable two or more places from 
the tone. So the fact that two Methegs may be replaced by 
a conjunctive accent does not necessarily show that they are 
of the same character. 

The fact that the so-called heavy Metheg is not ordinarily 
changed to a conjunctive accent may be due to the difference 
in the character of the forms in which it is found. In most 
cases it occurs in a Closed syllable, while the so-called light 
Metheg ordinarily occurs in an open syllable. 

That the so-called heavy Metheg may occasionally become 
a conjunctive accent is shown by such forms as, 7y19 (Gen. 
24,7) for ayn, yew (Ezra 4, 1) for syou, aan’ (Deut. 
3, 24) for a>q3"nx, &c., where the Metheg is replaced by the 
so-called Methiga?2. 

The difference between forms with Metheg and those with 
a conjunctive accent is probably one of a more or less musical 
recitation of the word; Metheg indicating simply a stress or 
emphasis of some kind, the conjunctive accent, a stress plus 
some musical modulation. It is not impossible that the reason 





1 Of. W. Wickes, A Treatise on the Accentuation of the ,.. Prose 
Books of the O. T., Oxford, 1887, pp. 67, 73, 80, 81, 91, 97, 109, 110, 111; 
A Treatise on the Accentuation of the ... Poetical Books of the O. T., 
Oxford, 1881, pp. 57, 70, 86, 88. 

2 Cf. Wickes, Accent. of Prose Books, pp. 81, 82. 
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the Metheg is replaced by the conjunctive accent, instead or 
standing together with it, is in the first instance a mechanical 
one, to avoid the heaping up of diacritical points, as almost 
all these conjunctive accents are placed below the consonant 
in the same position as Metheg. Compare for example D787 
with Metheg, with DI87, DISA, OIA, OWT, OIF, with Munah, 
Merha, Mehuppakh, Mayela, and Azla respectively. 


Other Signs derived from Metheg. 


Numerous as are the uses of the Metheg which have been 
enumerated, the category of its activities has not yet been ex- 
hausted. There are several other diacritical marks which are 
identical with Metheg in form and which seem to be simply 
extensions of the uses of Metheg proper. These diacritical 
marks are Sillug, Paseq', and Raphe (?). 

The fundamental use of Metheg, as we have seen, was to 
eall special attention to something, and the things to which 
it ordinarily called the attention were three in number, viz., 
a consonant, a vowel (long or short), and an accent. 

The Sillug, which calls attention to the strong emphasis 
that rests on the accented syllable of the final word in a verse, 
is probably simply an extension of the accentual Metheg. 

The Paseq?, in one of its uses, is practically identical with 
the Metheg that emphasizes a final guttural to prevent its 
being slurred with the initial guttural of the following word, 
as, e. g., OTN MOB (Nu. 12,5), we mo" (Hos. 4, 4), Jwn nov 
(Ps. 105, 28), MIwy"yaw (Gen. 31, 41), HN WS (Hos. 4, 19) &e. 
The Paseq in question is called paseq euphonicum, and is used 
occasionally without any regularity between two words, one of 
which ends and the other begins with the same consonant, 
e. g., 139 | Sem (Ps. 68, 21), ¥2 | IDT> (Ps. 141, 4), Ssyp | Ja (Cant. 
4, 12), &c. The chief differences between Metheg and Paseq 
in this case seem to be first that Metheg is used in the case 
of a guttural including %, while Paseq is used with other con- 
sonants including 1; secondly that in the case of Metheg the 
two consonants are not necessarily identical, while in the case 





1 For the identity of Silluq and Paseq with Metheg in form cf. Wickes 
Accent. of Poet. Books, p. 95. 

2 For the best discussion of the uses of Paseq cf. Wickes Accent, of 
Poet. Books, pp. 95—98; Accent. of Prose Books, pp. 120—129. 
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of Paseq they are regularly so, though there is one instance in 
which this is not the case, the consonants however being both 
sibilants, viz., }Y | Wm (Deut. 8,15). These differences, it is 
plain, are merely formal, perhaps accidental, and not differences 
in principle. It is not improbable that the Paseq originated 
from the Metheg used with consonants, which for some reason, 
perhaps by accident, was placed after the word instead of under 
the final consonant. 

The chief use of the so-called ordinary Paseq, however, seems 
to be to call special attention to the word after which it was 
placed, e. g., Jo9' | Mm (Ex. 15, 18), mor] Ng (1 Sam. 14, 
45), 2X | ory (Ezek. 33, 25), ‘yo8 | yows NO (Ps. 66, 18). 
This is evidently an extension of the same general principle 
which lies at the basis of the use of Metheg. 

From its position between two words or perhaps more espe- 
cially because it was employed to prevent two identical con- 
sonants from being slurred together, Paseq came naturally to 
be used as a sign of separation. This is the principle at the 
basis of the paseqg distinctivum, e. g., Nd | ox") (Gen. 18, 15), 
which is marked with Paseq to denote that the two words 
are to be separated and not closely connected as in the iden- 
tically sounding combination 19 198}; AAI | WH (Jos. 15, 25), 
where the two words are to be treated as distinct names, &c. 
It also lies at the basis of paseg homonymicum, which is em- 
ployed occasionally between two identical or similar words, 
e. g., DIIBS | DTIDR (Gen. 22,11), wR | OR (Nu. 5, 22), Siwe7 
dim: | (Gen. 17, 13), yaw | pow (Ezek. 3,27). Here also be- 
longs what is called paseg ewphemisticum, which separates the 
divine name from a word with which it seemed improper to 
associate it, e. g., OWS | OVS (Deut. 4, 32), my) | ON (1 Sam. 
18, 10), jow | mm (1 Ki. 11, 14), ode | yey (Ps. 10, 13). 

Finally the Paseq implying separation was made a part of 
the system of musical accents. It was employed in some cases 
as a disjunctive accent to mark the dichotomy in clauses 
governed by certain of the minor disjunctive accents, though the 
principles that govern its application are the same as in the 
case of the ordinary Paseq; we have namely paseg distinctivum, 
emphaticum, homonymicum, euphonicum, euphemisticum. 

Besides being employed as an independent disjunctive accent, 
Paseq is employed to transform a conjunctive into a disjunctive 
accent. In the prose books, when joined to Munah, it forms 


7* 
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Legarmeh or Munah Legarmeh. In the poetical books, from 
Shalsheleth, Azla, and Mehuppah it forms Great Shalsheleth, 
Azla Legarmeh, and Mehuppah Legarmeh. In the case of 
the prose accent Shalsheleth, the Paseq is added to an already 
disjunctive accent for the sake of conformity with the pausal 
Shalsheleth of the poetical books '. 

The upright line to the left of the two perpendicular dots 
in Zaqeph Gadol (°) is possibly nothing but Paseq, which true 
to its emphatic nature indicates a fuller, stronger melody than 
Zageph Qaton with the two perpendicular dots alone. 

The Raphe, which is a straight mark similar to Metheg, 
only horizontal instead of perpendicular, is possibly also simply 
Metheg in its origin. It has been shown that the antithesis 
of Metheg and Daghesh was probably recognized by the Masso- 
rites, but that only an exceptional use was made of this prin- 
ciple (cf. above p. 19). It is not impossible that the inventors 
of the system of pointing, in casting about for a sign to mark 
the absence of Daghesh, selected the Metheg for this use on 
account of its recognized antithesis to Daghesh. To place the 
Metheg either before or after the consonant in which the ab- 
sence of Daghesh was to be noted would have led to great 
ambiguity, as Metheg in this position already had a well de- 
fined positive signification, so it was placed above the consonant 
in question, and here, probably for reasons of convenience, it 
was written in a horizontal position. 


Conclusion. 


The results of the preceding discussion may be briefly sum- 
med up as follows. In general the traditional classification of 
the uses of Metheg as set forth by Baer, has been rejected 
and new principles of division set up. An attempt has been 
made to reduce all of the uses of Metheg to the same funda- 
mental principle; to show what the relation between Metheg 
and certain diacritical marks is; and finally to prove that 
certain of these marks are simply extensions of Metheg. 

Three chief uses of the Metheg are to be distinguished, viz., 





1 So Wickes, Accent. of Prose Books, p. 121. 

2 Wickes thinks this is a doubled accent mark like Gershaim (”), Merkha 
Kephula (,), or Pazer Gadol (*), the sign" standing for"; cf. Accent. of 
Prose Books, p. 18. 
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that which calls special attention to a consonant, that which 
calls special attention to a vowel long or short, and that which 
marks a secondary or tertiary accent, the accentual Metheg. 

The historical development of these uses is perhaps to be 
conceived of as follows. At first the sign was a nota bene 
attached to a consonant or a vowel. From the fact that the 
Metheg was often affixed to a vowel which bore the secondary 
accent, the sign acquired an accentual meaning, and was em- 
ployed to mark the secondary tone, regularly in an open syl- 
lable, as it was in such syllables that the accentual use ori- 
ginated, and also to some extent in closed syllables. The most 
important and most common use of the Metheg, viz. the 
accentual use, would therefore not be the most original use 
of the sign. An extension of its accentual use was to mark 
an accent falling on a Shewa as the result of the musical 
recitation of the text. A further extension of the accentual 
Metheg is the use of the sign as Silluq to mark the tone 
syllable of the final word in a verse. The Paseq seems to be 
derived from the Metheg, being most commonly employed to 
call special attention not to a single sound or accent, but to 
a whole word. It originated perhaps from the Metheg affixed 
to consonants. Its uses as a sign of separation, and as an 
element of the system of musical accents are secondary. Finally 
from an accidental opposition between Metheg and Daghesh, 
the Metheg comes to be used in a changed position as Raphe 
to mark the absence of Daghesh. 

As the result of the varying uses of Metheg a certain amount 
of confusion arises in the application of the sign, and its uses 
have for the most part never been carried out to their logical 
conclusion. This is particularly true of its minor uses, such 
as for example its use to specially mark out a vowel, but it 
is also the case even in its most important and most common 
use, as the sign of the secondary accent. Here it is practically 
confined to open syllables for the reason stated above, though 
in a number of cases it is for special reasons extended to closed 
syllables. 

The same thing is true of the Paseq, the cases in which it 
is omitted, when it might be applied according to rule, are 
much more numerous than the cases in which it occurs. 

From the fact that Metheg was very frequently used before 
a Hateph in words containing a guttural has arisen a tendency 
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to use a Hateph in place of a simple Shewa after all Methegs, 
but here again the tendency after some development became 
abortive. 

Metheg has come, probably through accident, to be regarded 
to some extent as the antithesis of Daghesh, hence the devel- 
opment of Raphe from Metheg. 

The fact that a conjunctive accent is at times substituted 
for Metheg, does not necessarily show anything with regard 
to the value of the Metheg, it is simply the substitution of a 
sign denoting melody for a nota bene or accentual sign. The 
fact that Metheg is not retained in addition to the musical 
accent is perhaps due to the fact that in the great majority 
of cases the proper position of both was to the left of the 
vowel of the syllable to which they appertained, and so the 
less important sign was omitted. 

Metheg has never been regarded as a sign which has every- 
where the same meaning, but there has always been a ten- 
dency among grammarians to exaggerate the importance of 
the accentual Metheg which marks the secondary tone and 
hence an open syllable, at the expense of the less prominent 
varieties, and to ascribe to this Metheg cases which really 
belong elsewhere. Enough has been said, however, to show 
that in no case can the meaning of Metheg be considered as 
fixed a priori, it does not necessarily mark a long vowel, or 
an open syllable, nor is the Shewa that follows it necessarily 
vocal, its significance will depend on the character of the form 
in which it occurs. 

Nevertheless in spite of this fact, Metheg taken in con- 
nection with the other pointing, and our knowledge of the 
forms derived from other sources, furnishes very useful evidence 
with regard to the traditional pronunciation of Hebrew, and 
is therefore quite worthy of the attention of those who make 
a study of Hebrew grammar. 

Metheg is not the only sign, the conception of which is in 
need of revision; the last word has by no means been said as 
to the significance of a number of the marks used by the 
Massorites. A thoroughgoing investigation of the principles, fun- 
damental and derived, of these marks would, I think, reduce 
to much smaller proportions the residuum of unexplained forms 
in the text of the Hebrew Bible. 





Printed by W. Drugulin, Leipzig (Germany). 








A Conjectural Interpretation of Cuneiform Texts vol. V, 
81—7—27, 49 and 50.--By Exien Seron Ocgpen, 


Albany, New York. 


The following text appeared in 1898, but no interpretation 
has yet been given beyond the more or less generally accepted 
opinions that the fragment is part of one of the so-called “prac- 
tice-tablets”, and that the older characters thereon are some- 
what imperfectly executed Babylonian pictographs.! Against 
this hypothesis it may be urged, first, that the archaic signs 
do not have at all the peculiar genre of Babylonian writing 
nor do they resemble the Babylonian signs of any known 
period or locality with sufficient closeness to warrant calling 
them Babylonian; and secondly, that the marked diversity of 
characters in each case and under each heading still remains 
unexplained. 

The present paper wishes to suggest that the fragment may 
be part of an Elamitic-Babylonian syllabary in which the 
Elamitic equivalents are given under a Babylonian or Neo- 
Babylonian denominative usually to be found at the left of 
each case. It will be noted that while the Babylonian signs 
are fairly homogeneous, the others seem to’ represent two 
distinct types of writing. One is partly linear and partly 
cuneiform but still pictographic; the other is partly cuneiform 
and apparently the style of a later period. It is with the 
archaic signs only that this paper is to deal, but the suggestion 
may be made that the later ones are likewise Elamitic, since 
the Elamites developed a cuneiform system of their own prob- 
ably parallel to that of the Mesopotamian Valley. 

According to de Morgan, the proto-Elamitic script appears 
for the first time in Susa during the period of archaic culture 
which ended about 4000 B.C. (dating Sargon at 3800 B. C.). 





' Weber. “Die Literatur der Babylonier und Assyrer”’. Pp 293. 
VOL. XXXII. Part II. 
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Of course this must be considerably reduced if the conclusions 
of more recent writers be accepted in regard to Sargon. Pére 
Scheil places the inscriptions of Karibu of Suginak in the 
middle or end of the fourth millenium B. C.! It would be 
too hazardous to assign a date to the archaic forms of the 
present tablet without more data, but their general appearance 
would indicate that they are later than the proto-Elamitic 
of Karibu, and it is of oourse possible that the mixture of 
linear and cuneiform characters may be accounted for by a 
revival of archaic writing such as took place in Babylonia. 









































In working over the interpretation on these unfamiliar signs 
many suggestions were gleaned from a study of Cretan writing 
in Mr. Arthur J. Evan’s Scripta Minoa. Mr. Evans himself 
has called attention more than once to the close resemblance 
between certain Cretan and Babylonian pictographs and this 
was found to be even more strikingly true of the Cretan and 
Elamitic. Of course it is impossible to claim identity when 
the resemblance can be accounted for by coincidence or the 
nature of the object represented, yet there are here definite 
characteristics in common which at least raise the question of 





1 De Morgan, Delegation en Perse, vol. vi, p. 60, 61. Pumpelly, Ez- 
plorations in Turkestan, vol. I, pp. 50ff. 
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connection between the Minoan civilization of the Mediter- 
ranean basin, and the culture not only of the Mesopotamian 
Valley but also of the great “Hinterland” of Elam. The 
direction of the transmission of the culture and the possible 
part played in it by the Hittite civilization must be left to 
future investigation, All that the present paper wishes 
to call attention to in passing are certain resemblances of 
writing. To facilitate this the Cretan forms are included in 
the text. 

Case. A. The case sign is >, NU, the original meaning of 
which seems to have been “to be hostile, to destroy” and as 
will be shown later its earliest form was the picture of a 
weapon or implement for cutting. For full assignment of 
meanings here and under succeeding signs see Meissner’s Jdeo- 
gramme and Brunnow’s Classified List. With regard to the 
Elamitic characters it must also be remembered that the signs 
are reversible, pointing towards either right or left. 

1. For identifications of forms see as follows. Elamitic, 
Liste'!, Nos. 408, 416, 417, 501. Babylonian, Rec.2 Nos. 257, 
517 bis. The Babylonian SU = abatu, to destroy, (Br. 8650) 
ahazu, to seize, (Br. 8651) sahapu, (Br. 8737) to overthrow, 
destroy. The origin of the pictograph is not clear. 

2. See for Elamitic Liste No. 412; for Babylonian Ree. 
No. 154. An analysis of the Semitic meanings of this sign 
leads to the conclusion that it is a pictograph representing 
two crossed arrows, hence the double meanings nakaru, nakru, 
to be hostile, enemy (Br. 1143—4), and nasaru, to protect 
(Br. 1146). Compare also Sanu (M. 654), Sunnu (Br. 1148), 
to change, alter. In support of this origin may be quoted the 


crossed arrows of the Egyptian Ra, NEIT, to indicate hosti- 
lity(?)3, and possibly the Cretan sign Se although Evans 4 
at present ascribes to it a different origin and meaning. 


3. This sign is obviously late and has no exact counter- 
part. The nearest to it is perhaps the Neo-Babylonian form 





1 For Elamitic characters when cited under this heading see De Mor- 
gan’s Delegation en Perse, Paris, 1901—1905, Vol. VI. 

2 For Babylonian characters when cited under this heading see Thureau- 
Dangin’s Recherches sur l’Origine de l’Ecriture cuneiforme, Paris, 1898, 

3 Evans, Scripta Minoa, p. 114. 

4 Evans, op. cit. List, 112a. 
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quoted, which is the usual sign for salmu, statue, image. The 
customary reading for this in Sumerian is ALAM, but it is 
worth noting that salmu is given as one of the Semitic mean- 
ings for NU, (Br. 1963) and that this association with NU 
may account for its presence under this case sign. Possible 
the form here found is a late Elamitic equivalent of the Neo- 
Babylonian. 

4, This sign is clearly a compound, of which the first part 
apparently serves as a determinative. 

a) This determinative suggests grain or a growing plant 
and finds a parallel in the Elamitic sign Liste 75 or in one 
of the groups 557—61 and 116—7, all of which are plant 
signs. For the Babylonian compare Rec. 140, where SE — 


plant or grain or wood; the Cretan . mi (List 92,1, d)1, 


unmistakably a plant sign, and the Egyptian V a clump of 


papyrus. The sign may be therefore tentatively read here 
as an Elamitic determinative for plant or wood comparable 
to isu in Babylonian. 

b) The second part of the compound (see for Elamitic forms 
Ivste 71—2, and for Babylonian, Rec. 19) has been already 
identified with y NU = balu, to destroy (Br. 1961). 

It is clear from the archaic form that this character and 
not “= KUR, PAP (see above) was the original of the 
present case sign though both have the meanings “hostility, 
destruction” in common and seem to have been to a certain 
degree interchangeable. For its use with a plant determinative 
compare NU-U (isu) some kind of instrunent for cutting 
(Br. 1993) and NU- (isu) SAR (amelu) gardner (Br. 1992). 

5. Again a compound, but as yet unidentified. 

Case B. The case sign is _*) NA = abnu, a stone, (Br. 1582). 

1. Pére Scheil has already identified the Elamitic sign 
(Liste 373—7) with the Babylonian GAL-ZU (Rec. 98 + 188). 
ZU = hurasu, gold (Br. 134) or sarpu, silver, (Br. 138), hence 
GAL-ZU would mean “a large nugget of gold or silver”. 

2. Two Elamitic signs (Liste 19, 20, 22) may compared 
and also the group Liste 722—734 which suggests weights 





1 Evans, op. cit. . 
2 Erman, Egyptische Grammatik, M. Nos. 41, 42, and Evans, op. cit. 
page 114, 
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with the amount or value marked thereon. The Cretan 
(List 53, 54) also suggests a weight though not so regarded 
by Evans. The Babylonian form is clearly that for NA — 
abnu, stone, (Rec. 13). 

Case C. This is very difficult. The case sign may be read 
either EY MA or a variant =Y of BA. If the former its 


archaic form was “%— which Prince describes as “a represen- 


tation of land, earth”,2? and which is not unlike the character 
here found. If the latter, the primitive meaning would seem 
to have been “to cut, divide, apportion” and the pictograph 
some kind of an implement. 

1. For possible Elamitic, see Liste 543—6 and for the Baby- 
lonian, Rec. 10, in which case it is the same as the case sign 
MA mentioned above. } 

2—4. Compare Liste 712 for the Elamitic; no similar forms 
in Babylonian. 

Case D. The broken case sign permits only a conjectural 
reading, but &, DU, meaning dahidu, be plentiful (Br. 4474) 
is the best restoration. 

1. With the Elamitic form (Liste 484) compare the Cre- 


tan (List 98)3 representing two palm branches. Evans 


has noted the resemblance to the archaic form of DU, be 
plentiful (see Rec. 64 and above) and the palm as a symbol 
of prosperity and plenty was probably not confined to Baby- 
lonian. 

Case E. The Elamitic form is Liste 339, not identified. 

Case F. The case sign is broken, but is probably Yj-). The 
sign is here used with its double significaton of kalbu, on the 
one hand and of amelu (Br. 11256), bultu (Br. 11258) and 
baltu (Br. 11257) on the other, the two latter being used 
instead of the more ordinary US, 57"J, URU =e ]VJpt although 
the underlying idea of the case is clearly that of the organs 
of generation. 

1. For the Elamitic and Babylonian see Liste, 201—3, and 





1 Evans, op. cit. p. 202. 

2 Materials for a Sumerian Lexicon p. 228. 
3 Evans, op. cit. 

4 Evans, op. cit. p. 98. 
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Rec. 26. The latter equals US = rida, (Br. 5401), GIS = 
riht, (Br. 5042) and NITAH = zikaru (Br. 5048). 

2. The Elamitic form (Liste 195) corresponds to the Baby- 
lonian sign (Rec. 403) GA = alfidu, to bear (Br. 5415). 

3. The Babylonian is listed in Rec. as No. 438. LIK = 
Kalbu, dog. 

Case G. The case sign is obliterated, but the contents of 
the case are olearly related to those of the preceding one in 
much the same way that Babylonian MAH and NITA are 
related to US. 

1. Compare for Elamitic Liste 197 and for the Babylonian 
Rec. 27. The latter equals NITA, zikaru, male (Br. 957) and 
URU, ardu, slave (Br. 956). 

2. Compare for Elamitic Liste 196 and for the Babylonian 
Rec. 20, #47, GAN, an irrigated field. Pére Scheil has already 
identified this Elamitic sign with the Babylonian GAN', but 
its presence here in this group is difficult to understand except 
by an association of ideas peculiarly Semitic. This inter- 
pretation is strengthened by the fact that one of its three 
sign names is GA-GUNU, viz. the gunu of the GA which 
here appears as No. 2 of Case F and which means alidu, to 
bear. Considering the late date of the tablet as indicated by 
the character of the case signs such a gunu-hypothesis is wholly 
tenable. 

3. Seemingly a variant of No. 2. 

Case H. Case sign lost and the signs late. 

Case J. No case sign, though strangely enough in the usual 
place for it the tablet is unbroken. No identifications. 

Case J. Case sign is (>, inu, eye. 

1, 2, 3. All variants of the same sign for which see for the 
Elamitic Liste 612, and for the Babylonian Rec. 238. It 
represents the side view of the eye ball with the “eye-string”. 

Case K. Case sign is Es] — SIG. Its primitive meaning 
seems to have been “fresh, bright, pale, yellow or green”. 
Later it has also a numerical value. 

1. No. Elamitic equivalent. The Babylonian form is Ree. 101, 
SIG, arku, pale, yellow. Barton also gives to it the numerical 
value 216,000.2 





' Delegation en Perse, Liste, Nos. 372, 384. 
2 Origin of Babylonian Writing, No. 308. 
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2. This is the Elamitic sign Liste 653 with numerals inserted. 
Barton has suggested that the original form was rg, viz. 


3600x 60 = 216,000! and this corresponds to Rec. 491 which 
also equals 216,000 or 3600x 60. 

3. Likewise a numeral.? 

Case L. Case sign is 4 = SAR, totality, completeness, also 
the numerical value 3600 (Br. 8234). 
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1. The Elamitic form is given in Liste 653, with which 
compare also Liste 26, 27, 28, from which it will be seen that 
Pére Scheil has already identified this sign with Rec. 206 (cf. 
also 476, 489) SAR = gitmalu, ki&$atu, etc., and the numeral 
3600 (Br. 8234). 

2. For the Elamitic see Liste 700, (cf. also 637), and Deleg- 
ation en Perse, vol X, Pl. 4, D. 





t See The Haverford Library Collection, Pt. II, pp. 16, 17. 
2 See The Haverford Library Collection, loc. cit. and Hilprecht, B. E. 


XX, p. 26. 
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The Babylonian form is Rec. 490, to which Thureau-Dangin 
gives the numerical value 36,000. 

On the reverso cases M-Q show late characters. 

Case R. The case sign is broken away, but the general 
meaning of the signs contained in the case is “brightness, 
light”. 

1. The Elamitic form is given in Liste 832. A similar 
Babylonian sign (Rec. 549) remains unidentified, but a possible 


meaning for all three signs is suggested by than Cretan 


(Zist 56)! which Evans interprets as an ingot of gold or 
bronze. 

2. Compare for the Elamitic Liste 361—3, tentatively iden- 
tified by Pére Scheil with [A=], iSatu, fire, the archaic form 
of which is given in Rec. 82, suppl. 79, and which represents 
a burning torch. 

3. Here the Elamitic is very close (see Liste 29) and has 
been identified with <j}, AZAG (Rec. 252) silver. 

4. The Elamitic form (Liste 97—8) has been already identi- 
fied with »]), AN (Rec. 5). Compare the Cretan star or sun 


symbol (Inst 107d). 


5. No similar sign and no clue as to interpretation. The 
sign itself suggests a pair of polished metal mirrors. 

Case S. and T. have only late characters. 

Case X. Case sign is 5s) as follows, GIN, to go: TUM, to 
cause to go; GUB, to stand, to set up; Du and RA with 
somewhat undetermined force. The signs in this case clearly 
convey the idea of motion but with two exceptions remain 
unidentified. 

1, 2, 5, 6, all unidentified. 

3. Compare the Elamitic forms Liste 533—5. Also the Baby- 
lonian TUM (Rec. 310) meaning to approach violently. 

4. No similar form known in Elamitic but Babylonian TUM 
(Rec. 311) means kablu, loins(?) (Br. 4958) and bears the same 
relation to the previous Babylonian that the Elamitic does to 
the previous Elamitic sign. 

Conclusions may be drawn as follows. First, that the cases 
are arranged after a definite plan according to which the 
general underlying meaning is given by the case sign. The 





1 Evans’ Scripta Minoa. 
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remaining signs in each case are therefore more or less closely 
related to each other and either interpret or are interpreted 
by the case sign, after the manner of syllabaries. Secondly, 
there remains the subtle and yet irrefutable fact that the 
genre of the characters is not Babylonian. The broad general 
resemblance is very close, yet careful study will show that in 
the smaller though equally important details these signs corre- 
spond more consistently to the Elamitic as far as it goes 
than to the Babylonian. From these facts it is reasonable to 
conclude that the tablet is a fragment of an Elamitic-Babylonian 
syllabary. 
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The Name of the Red Sea.—By Saran F. Hoyt, Johns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 


THe name Red Sea is a translation of “Epv6pa Oddaoca, 
which is used in the Greek Bible for the Hebrew yam siph, 
that is, Bulrushy Sea. The Greeks used the name Hrythrean 
Sea, not only of the Gulf between Arabia and Egypt, but 
also of the Arabian Sea between Arabia and India, including 
the Persian Gulf. At the time of the Exodus (c. 1200 B. c.) 
the Red Sea extended farther north, the Bitter Lakes and 
the Crocodile Lake north of them were then connected with 
the Gulf of Suez. When the Suez Canal was dug in 1867, 
beds of rock-salt and strata with recent shells and corals were 
laid open. The bed of the Red Sea is becoming shallower 
hy the gradual rise of the land. We know that at the time 
of King Jehoshaphat of Judah (c. 850 B. c.) the Gulf of ‘Akabah 
stretched up to Ezion-geber, some twenty miles north of 
‘Akabah. Similarly the Persian Gulf at the time of Senna- 
cherib (c. 700 B. c.) extended so far north that the four rivers 
Euphrates, Tigris, Kerkha, and Karin, emptied separately -into 
the Gulf.1 

Professor Haupt thinks that the ancestors of the Jews 
(OLZ 12, 163)2 crossed the Red Sea at the small peninsula, 





(1) See Professor Haupt’s paper The Rivers of Paradise in JAOS 
16, ciii, and his note in the translation of Ezekiel, in the Polychrome 
Bible, p. 154, ll. 33—51; also the conclusion of his article Wo lag das 
Paradies? in Uber Land und Meer, 1894/5, No. 15; and his paper on 
Archeology and Mineralogy in JHUC, No. 163, p. 52%, below; cf. Driver, 
Genesis (London, 1904) p. 60; Skinner, Genesis (Edinburgh, 1910) p. 65; 
also Ungnad and Gressmann, Das Gilgamesch-Epos (Gottingen, 1911) 
pp. 114, 162. 164, 

(2) Note the following Abbreviations: AJSL_—= American Journal of 
Semitic Languages. — BA=Delitzsch and Haupt, Beitriige zur As- 
syriologie. — JAOS = Journal of the American Oriental Society. — JHUC 
= Johns Hopkins University Circulars (Baltimore). — KAT? = Eb. 
Schrader, Die Keilinschriften und das Alte Testament, third edition, 
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seventy-five miles south of the northern end of the modern 
Suez Canal, between the larger and the smaller basins of the 
Bitter Lakes.1 The water northeast of this peninsula, it may 
be supposed, was driven by a strong east-wind into the larger 
basin of the Bitter Lakes, while the water in the shallow lower 
basin receded at low tide. Although the Bitter Lakes and 
the Red Sea are now connected only by the modern Suez 
Canal, the tide extends to the southern end of the Bitter 
Lakes. In the St. Lawrence the tide is noticeable as far as 
Three Rivers, about midway between Quebec and Montreal. 
The present northern end of the Gulf of Suez is practically 
dry at low tide. Major-General Tulloch observed that under 
a strong east-wind the waters of Lake Menzilah, at the 
northern end of the Suez Canal, receded for a distance of 
several miles. According to Exod. 14, 21, Juv caused the 
Red Sea to go back by a strong east-wind all that night, 
and made the sea dry land, and the waters were divided. 
But when the Egyptians tried to follow the Hebrews, the wind 
shifted, and the water, which had been driven away by the 
strong east-wind, came back, so that Pharaoh’s chariots were 
cast into the sea, and they sank as lead in the mighty waters 
(Exod. 15, 10). 

Professor Haupt (OLZ 12, 246) has pointed out an inter- 
esting parallel to this catastrophe in Herod. 8, 129: Hero- 
dotus relates that after the battle of Salamis (480 B.c.) Xerxes’ 
general, Artabazus, besieged the Corinthian colony Potidea, 
on the narrow isthmus of the Macedonian peninsula Pallene. 
After the siege had lasted for three months, the water was 
very low for a long time, so that a part of the Toronaic Gulf, 
on the eastern shore of the peninsula, was dried up. The 
Persian besiegers, therefore, attempted to advance to the pen- 
insula Pallene through the Toronaic Gulf, in order to attack 
Potidea from the south. After they had completed two fifths 
of the march, the tide overwhelmed them, so that those who 





edited by Zimmern and Winckler (Berlin, 1903), — OLZ= Orien- 
talistische Literaturzeitung. — PAPS = Proceedings of the American Philo- 
sophical Society (Philadelphia). — ZDMG = Zeitschrift der Deutschen 
Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft. 

(1) See Professor Haupt’s papers on Archeology.and Mineralogy in 
JHUC, No. 163, p. 52; Moses’ Song of Triumph in AJSL 20, 149; The 
Burning Bush and the Origin of Judaism in PAPS 48, 368; Midian and 
Sinai in ZDMG 68, 529. 
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could not swim were drowned, while the others were slain by 
the Potideans. This flood was regarded by the Greeks as a 
judgment of the gods, just as the Hebrews attributed the 
annihilation of their Egyptian pursuers to a miracle of JHvu. 
The unexpected high-tide which saved the Potideans and the 
Hebrews seemed miraculous, just as Captain George E. God- 
dard, of the Lone Hill station, called the sudden floating of 
the North German Lloyd 8. 8. “Princess Irene” a miracle of 
good luck. The great ship had been held in the grip of the 
sand of the inner bar of Fire Island for more than three 
days, and for many hours 2,000 lives, and property worth 
nearly $ 2,000,000 had been in jeopardy; but on Palm-Sunday 
afternoon the ship was suddenly floated by an unusually high 
tide, stirred by a southeasterly storm at sea. 

According to Strabo (779) the name Red Sea was derived 
from the color of the water, which was supposed to be due 
to the light of the sun, or to the reflex of the mountains sur- 
rounding the sea, Some said that there was a red spring 
whence red water emptied into the sea. Others derived the 
name from a Persian, Erythras, who was said to have been a 
son of Perseus.1 The famous German geographer Kar! 
Ritter (1779—1859) thought that the name Red Sea was 
connected with the name of the Himyarites in southwestern 
Arabia. This view has recently been endorsed by Professor 
Martin Hartmann, of Berlin, in the second volume (p. 375) 
of his work on the Islamic Orient. But Himyar (,.2>) does 
not mean red. Arabic dhmar (,>!) does not denote a red- 
skin, but, rather, a paleface.2 Arab. hamra@’u denotes white 
non-Arabs in Syria and Mesopotamia; dhmar is opposed to 
dswad, black; dhmar wa-dswad means Arabs and negroes. 

In his paper on Archeology and Mineralogy (JHUC, No. 163, 
p. 52%) Professor Haupt derived the Hebrew name yam siph, 
Bulrushy Sea, from the bulrushes in the Crocodile Lake 
(Timséh) which formed the northern end of the Red Sea at 
the time of the Exodus. Before the construction of the modern 





(1) Strabo says: "Epv@pay yap déyew twas ri Oddarray awd rijs xpods rips 
éupawouérns Kar’ dydx\acw, etre dd rod fAlov Kara Kopuphy Svros, elre dwd ris 
(pay €pvOpawoudvwr éx ris dwoxatcews* dudorépws yap elxdsews Kroclay 5é rov 
Kvldvoy wnyhv loropeiv exdidobcav els rhv Gddarrav épevOes cal pdrddes Vdwp. 

(2) See Professor Haupt’s paper on the passage of the Hebrews 

the Red Sea in OLZ 12, 246, 
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Suez Canal, Lake Tims@h was a shallow sheet of brackish 
water, full of bulrushes. Rameses IT (c. 1300 B. c.) dug a canal 
from Bubastis on the Nile to Lake Tims@h. This made the 
water brackish, while the Bitter Lakes south of it remained 
bitter owing to the large amount of bitter salt (magnesium 
sulphate) contained therein. Bulrushes, of course, do not grow 
in salt water, but marshes are full of them. Strabo (804) 
states that the canal from the Nile, which established a water- 
way between the Mediterranean and the Red Sea, made the 
Bitter Lakes sweet. Strabo confounds here the Bitter Lakes 
with the Crocodile Lake north of them. 1 

In his paper on Archeology and Mineralogy, Professor 
Haupt connected the name Red Sea with the red color of 
the salt lagoons between the modern Suez Canal and the 
Bedouin Hill, northwest of Suez. These salt lagoons were 
originally a part of the Red Sea. The red color of their 
stagnant water is imparted by swarms of minute cladocerous, 
entomostracous crustaceans, apparently a variety of the common 
waterflea (Daphnia pulex) which is attracting some attention 
in Baltimore at present, inasmuch as the water pipes in certain 
sections of the city are full of them. 

But Professor Haupt has since come to the conclusion that 
the first explanation given by Strabo is correct. The name 
Red Sea is indeed derived from the color of the water. The 
water of the Red Sea is, as a rule, of a deep bluish-green 
color; but an article on red water, printed in the Berlin weekly 
Das Echo, March 24, 1910, p. 1093, states that the water of 
the Red Sea near the coast, especially in sheltered coves, has 
a red color, due to microscopic alge. The same phenomenon 
may be observed in the open sea, if the weather be perfectly 
calm. The sea appears then to be covered with a coat of 
reddish (or yellowish) color, so that the ship seems to ride 
through a mass of blood. This red color may be observed also 
near the western coast of British India, and some years ago 
the same phenomenon was noticed near Rhode Island in Narra- 
ganset Bay. If the water is covered with these alge, a great 
many fishes die. The alge are often decomposed, and the 
water becomes offensive. It has been suggested that the first 
Egyptian plague, as described in Exod. 7, 17—21, may have 

(1) See Professor Haupt’s paper on Midian and Sinai in ZDMG 68, 
p. 529, ll. 14. 298; ef. OLZ 12, 251. 
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been due to these alge. A similar opinion was expressed by 
Prof. A. H. Mc Neile, of Cambridge, England, in his com- 
mentary on Exodus (London, 1908) p. 44. In the third part 
of his German translation of the Old Testament (Géttingen, 
1787) J. D. Michaelis remarked on Exod. 7, 17, It is not 
impossible that God effected all this by a natural cause. 

According to E. Wolf,! the red color of the Red Sea and 
the Indian Ocean is due to Trichodesmium erythreum (Cyano- 
phycez). 

Postscript.—Since the above article was in type, Professor 
Haupt has called my attention to Alois Musil, Im nérd- 
lichen Hegjaéz (Vienna, 1911) reprinted from the Anzeiger der 
philosophisch-historischen Klasse der kais. Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften, May 17, 1911. The distinguished explorer states 
there (p. 11 of the reprint) that the marshy plain, known as 
al-‘Arabah, between Elath and Ezion-geber has two wide borders 
of luxuriant bulrushes, extending several miles north of Ezion- 
geber. These bulrushes are due to the presence of innumerable 
fresh-water springs. The marshy plain between Elath and 
Ezion-geber was formerly the northern end of the Gulf of 
‘Akabah, and the Hebrew name Bulrushy Sea may be due, 


not only to the bulrushes in the Crocodile Lake, north of Suez, 
but also to the bulrushes at the northeastern end of the Red 
Sea, north of Elath. Innumerable fresh-water springs, which 
are covered by the sea at high tide, are found also along the 
northeastern coast of the Red Sea, south of Elath. 





(1) Die Wasserbliite als wichtiger Faktor im Kreislaufe des organischen 
Lebens in the Berichte der Senckenbergischen Gesellschaft in Frankfurt 
a/M, 1908, pp. 57—75; ef. the review in the Botanische Centralblatt, 
1910, p. 170. I am indebted for this reference to Dr. B. E. Living- 
ston, Professor of Plant Physiology in the Johns Hopkins University. 
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The Holy One in Psalm 16, 10.—By Saran F. Hoyt, 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 


Accorpine to the traditional view, the coming of Christ is 
predicted by the Old Testament prophets. But the alleged 
Messianic prophecies, as well as the so-called eschatological 
passages, have, as a rule, a definite historical background. 
Professor Haupt says in the notes to his new metrical trans- 
lation of the Book of Micah,’ There are no Messianic pro- 
phecies in the Old Testament, nor are there any Messianic psalms 
referring to Christ. We find Messianic prophecies both in 
Egypt and Babylonia,? and Eduard Meyer thinks that the 
ancient Egyptian prophecies are the prototypes of the Messianic 
prophecies in the Old Testament. He has discussed this 
question on pp. 451—455 of his work Die Israeliten und ihre 
Nachbarstiimme, also in § 297 of the new edition of the first 
volume of his Geschichte des Altertums (Stuttgart, 1909). 

One of the most important of the so-called Messianic Psalms 
is Psalm 16, which is referred to Christ in the second chapter 
of the Acts of the Apostles. We read there that Peter said 
on the day of Pentecost: My brethren, let me freely speak 
unto you of the patriarch David; you know he died and was 
buried. Therefore, when he said, Thou wilt not leave my soul 
in hell, neither wilt Thou suffer Thy Holy One to see corrup- 
tion, he cannot have spoken of himself, but only of the re- 
surrection of Christ (Acts 2, 29—31). Like the modern higher 
critics, the Apostle deviates here from the traditional inter- 
pretation, but the quotation, Thou wilt not suffer Thy Holy 
One to see corruption, is not based on the Hebrew text, but 
on the Septuagintal mistranslation of this passage, ov8¢ décas 
tov dovdv gov ideiy diapBopav. 





(1) See Haupt, The Book of Micah (Chicago, 1910) p. 50, 1. 11 (= 
AJSL 27, 50). 
(2) See KAT3, p. 380, 
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The Hebrew word sdhat does not mean corruption, but pit, 
i. e. the abyss of Sheol. It is not connected with the verb 
sthhét, to corrupt, destroy; but with the stem s#h, to sink. 
Even if the final ¢ were a stem-consonant, sdéhat would have 
to be connected with the Assyrian saxdtu, to be depressed, 
humiliated, humbled. Nor is the rendering Thy Holy One 
justified. In the first place, the Hebrew text has the plural 
hasidéka, Thy Holy Ones; moreover, hasid does not mean holy, 
but pious. In the first Book of the Maccabees, the antagonists 
of the apostate Hellenizers, the pious Jews who faithfully 
adhered to the religion of their fathers, are called ’Aodaio., 
Heb. ovvon. The plural Jon does not mean Thy Holy 
One, referring to Christ, but Thy pious ones, Thy faithful 
ones, and denotes the orthodox Jews in the times of the 
Maccabees. 

The holy ones, on the other hand, which we find in the 
third verse of the present psalm, are the Greek gods of An- 
tiochus Epiphanes. Hebrew d°wr7p is repeatedly used of foreign 
deities. In Moses’ Song of Triumph (Exod. 15, 11) we must 
read with Professor Haupt: 

Who is like unto Thee, JHVH, ‘mong the gods? 

Who is like unto Thee _in might, of the deities? 
following the Septuagintal Sedofacpévos év éyious (AJSL 20, 161).! 
Wellhausen says in his notes on Psalms 29 and 58 in the 
Polychrome: Bible, Judaism has turned the heathen gods into 
angels, commissioned by JuvH to govern the foreign nations. 
The divinities worshiped by the heathen were placed by Java 
at the head of the nations. 

At the end of his paper on Moses’ Song of Triumph, Pro- 
fessor Haupt has restored the first two couplets of Psalm 16 


as follows: 
Preserve me, O God! To Thee I flee; 
Of JHVH I say: My boon thou art! 


Inferior to Thee are ‘the gods in the land, 

And all superb ones in whom they delight. 
We must read nvp> py 53, literally, Naught beside Thee, 
forsooth, are the holy ones; the prefixed 5 is the emphatic 
particle. 





(1) For the abbreviations see note 2 to the paper on the name of the 
Red Sea, above, p. 115. 
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Professor Haupt states there that Psalm 16 was written 
about B. c. 167, at the beginning of the Syrian persecution. 
The first half of verse 3 is a gloss, and should be read as 
follows: 

WWIpy DMINK WN OMBy 137 

Numerous are their idols, they run after other gods. 
Verses 5 and 6 have been restored in Professor Haupt’s ad- 
dress on Purim (p. 18).1 In verse 5 we must not substitute 
Ten for the Masoretic Jan, but we must, with Professor 
Haupt, prefix Ton to Pow, or rather Jow, thus reading: 
On2 JO Ten Ans. Similarly, we must not read in the 
so-called Song of Derision upon Sennacherib, 2 Kings 19, 26, 
which is, according to Professor Haupt, a Maccabean Song 
of Derision upon Antiochus Epiphanes, Jm\p ‘3B? instead of 
the Masoretic mop °%3B5; but we must insert Jorp 325 after 
mop ‘365, or rather, mpxp 985. The Masoretic pointing TIF 
is a conflate reading, combining the vocalizations of both 71h 
and "oR. 

The line S03 Pan Wan ANS means Thou art for 
éver supporting my lét. 

In an article published in the Palestine Exploration Fund 
Quarterly Statements for 1894, we are told that it is still 
customary at the allotment of land in Palestine to exclaim 
Aree et AU, May Allah stand by my lot, i. e. May He 
stand up for it, uphold it, maintain it, defend it. 

Time will not permit me to discuss all the textual details; 
but, before I present, in conclusion, a metrical reconstruction 
of the text according to the interpretation given in the Old 
Testament Seminary of the Johns Hopkins University during 
the present session, I should like to say a few words on the 
obscure term Michtam. Of course, Michtam cannot mean a 
golden psalm, or inscription, or humble and perfect.2 Nor can 
we assume, with Cheyne, that O39 is a corruption of 73nn 
or }i3nN, supplication; it is difficult to believe that this corrup- 
tion should have occurred in the titles of half a dozen psalms 
(Ps. 16 and Psalms 56 to 60). It would be just as convincing 
to explain michtam as a slight modification of Jerahmeel! 

In Assyrian, the stem katé@mu means to cover and to close 
(synonym, edélu, to bar, bolt). Katému, to cover, corresponds 





(1) Paul Haupt, Purim (Leipzig, 1906) — BA 6, part 2. 
(2) See Baethgen, Die Psalmen (Gottingen, 1904) p. xxxvii. 
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to Arabic kdtama, to hide, conceal, while katému, to close, 
may correspond to Arabic kdtaba, to bind up a skin-bottle, 
the edges of a rent being tied around with strings or small 
leather straps. In the story of the stratagem of the Gibeonites 
(Josh. 9, 4) skin-bottles, mended in this way, are called nN 
ose. A number of allied stems would seem to show that 
the primary meaning of the stem BND was to bind; the ¢t may 
be an infix, so that BAD is connected with the Assyrian 
kamu, to bind, to enclose. This may mean to put on bonds 
or fetters, or to restrain. According to Professor Haupt, 
Michtam may, perhaps, have the special meaning restricted by 
the meter, conformed to poetical measure, just as metrical 
compositions are called in German gebundene Rede, that is 
oratio numeris adstricta or vincta in distinction from oratio 
soluta = prose. 

The meter of this psalm is the same which we have in 
Moses’ Song of Triumph in Exodus 15, viz. 2+ 2 beats in 
each line; and like this famous Song of the Sea, the present 
poem, as Professor Haupt pointed out in note 135 to his 
lecture on Purim, consists of three sections, each of which 
comprises three couplets with 2 + 2 beats in each line. 


The Hebrew text should be read as follows: 
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This may be translated as follows: 
Michtam of David. 


A 1 Preserve me, O God, to Thee I fly. 
2 To Juvut I say: My boon Thou art! 


the gods in the land, [ ] 
wherein [they] delight. ° 


3 Inferior to Thee are 
And all that is grand 


their libations and offerings, 
their names with my lips. 


4 I will never pour out 
Nor will I pronounce 


my portion, my cup. 
upholding my lot. 


5 Juv is my share, 
Thou art forever 


6 Rich possession is mine {atThyright,\themost pleasant, 
And this, my inheritance, greatly delights me. 


who has given me counsel; 
my thoughts exhort me.* 


7 Juva I praise, 
Even at night 


my spirit rejoiced; 
will remain in security. ! 


© 9*My heart was glad, 
Even my flesh 





(1) Their heart was always glad, and their spirit rejoiced, at the be- 
ginning of the Syrian persecution. When the situation was most desper- 
ate, when the martyrs were subjected to unspeakable tortures, they 
cheerfully submitted to them. Their spirit could not be broken. But 
now they hope that their flesh, too, will remain in security, so that they 
will be able to defend themselves against their relentless persecutors. 
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10 Thou wilt not surrender 


Nor suffer Thy faithful 


11 Thou showest me, Java, 
Great fulness of joy 


my life to Hades, 
to see the Pit. 


the pathway of life, 
before Thee for ay. 





(a) 2 the Lord 

(8) 4 They have many idols, 

(5) 8 I have set JHVH 
With Him at my right 

(e) 9 therefore 


(y) ll the most pleasant 
they run after other gods 
before me forever, 
I shall not be moved. 





The Etymology of Religion. By Saran F. Hoyt, Johns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 


Tue Oxford Dictionary says, The connection of the word 
religion with religare, to bind, has usually been favored by 
modern writers. 

This etymology, given by the Roman grammarian (end of 
4% cent. a. D.) Servius (Relligio, id est metus ab eo quod mentem 
religet, dicta religio)’ was supported by the Christian philo- 
sopher Lactantius (about 313 a. D.) who quotes the expression 
of the celebrated Roman philosophical poet Lucretius (c. 96 
to 55 B.c.):2 religionum animum nodis exsolvere, in proof that 
he considered ligare, to bind, to be the root of religio.3 Several 
commentators upon Lucretius, e.g. Merrill, Munro,‘ Harper’s 
Dictionary of Classical Literature and Antiquities (edited by 
Harry Thurston Peck, 1898) and also Joseph Mayor in 
his commentary (2, 186) on Cicero’s De Natura Deorum, agree 
that this notion of binding was in the mind of Lucretius. 
St. Augustine, the most celebrated father of the Latin church, 
A. D. 354—430, makes this derivation.’ The Century Dictionary, 
though referring to the uncertain origin of religio, cites the 
English ligament as perhaps allied. So Harper’s Latin Lexicon 
refers to Corssen’s Aussprache (1, 444sg.) as taking religio 
in the same sense as obligatio. Other Latin nouns like lictor 
and lex have the root lig. 

Especially the rare English words religate, religation suggest 
religion as having the root religare, to bind; for Christopher 





(1) See ad Vergil. Aen. 8, 349. 

(2) See De Rerum Natura, 1, 931; 4, 7. 

(3) In Institutiones Divinae, 4,28, Lactantius writes, Credo nomen 
religionis a vinculo pietatis esse deductum, quod hominem sili Deus reli- 
gaverit et pietate constrinxerit ... melius ergo (quam Cicero) id nomen 
Lucretius interpretatus est, qui ait religionum se nodos exsolvere. 

(4) See Merrill on T. Lucreti Cari De Rerum Natura, 1, 109. 932 
(pp. 289. 383), and H. A. J. Munro on Lucretius (Cambridge, 1873). 

(5) See Retractiones, 1, 13. 
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Cartwright (1602—1658) wrote:! They are not religated (or 
united) within the same communion; and S. T. Coleridge 
(1772—1834):2 I¢ is not even religion; it does not religate, does 
not bind anew; so W. E. Gladstone (1809—1898) said, Re- 
ligion ... with a@ debased worship appended to it, but with no 
religating, no binding, power. 

But in De Natura Deorum, 2, 28, 72, Cicero derives religio 
from relegere, as meaning to go through or over again in read- 
ing, speech or thought. Cicero says, Qui omnia quae ad cultum 
deorum pertinerent diligenter pertractarent, et tamquam relegerent, 
sunt dicti religiosi ex relegendo, ut elegantes ex eligendo. 

In the Noctes Atticae (4,9, 1) of the Roman grammarian 
Aulus Gellius (2¢ cent. a. D.) is preserved an old verse which 
supports this derivation, Religentem esse oportet, religiosum nefas. 

Identical with relegere is the Greek adAéyew, to heed, to have 
a care for; and in support of this derivation of the word re- 
ligion, Geo. Curtius quotes the Iliad (16, 388): Oedv srw ovx 
adéyovres, 

Professor Skeat, of the University of Cambridge, says in 
his Etymological Dictionary, p. 500, Religion seems to be connec- 
ted with the English reck, to heed, to have a care for. From 
Teutonic base rak, Aryan rag, the derivation may be traced 
through Middle High-German, Middle English of Chaucer’s 
time, and Anglo-Saxon. In Mark 12, 14 we find Bu ne recst, 
Thou carest not. 

Our term religion is used also in the sense scrupulosity, 
conscientious scruple. 

Ben Jonson (c. 1573—1637) says,4 Out of a religion to 
my charge... I have made a self-decree ne'er to express my 
person. 

In the Authorized Version, religion is used of outward forms 
rather than of the inner spirit. In the Century Dictionary 
the two passages, James 1, 26 and Acts 13, 43, are quoted. 
Religion was so used by Jeremy Taylor (c. 1613—1637) as 
meaning the rites and ceremonies of religion: What she was 
pleased to believe apt to minister to her devotions, and the religions 





(1) See Certamen Religiosum by Christopher Cartwright, published 
in 1649 by Thomas Baylie. 

(2) Cottle, Early Recollections, 2, 84. 

(3) Gleanings of Past Years, 8, 130. 

(4) See New Inn, 1, 1. 
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of her pious and discerning soul.t Latimer (c. 1485—-1555) 
in his Sermons,? writes, For religion standeth in righteousness, 
justice, and well-doing. In Shakespeare’s As you Like it 
(Act 4, Scene 1) Orlando says that he will religiously keep a 
promise. 

Religious means originally observant, conscientious, strict. A 
religious Jew is a Jew who observes the rules of the Sabbath, 
the dietary laws, who does not neglect them. Relegere is op- 
posed to neglegere, which stands for neclegere, not observe, not 
heed, not attend to, be remiss in attention or duty toward a 
thing. An irreligious Jew neglects the Law. Religion is akin 
to diligence, and opposed to negligence. The Greek adéyew is 
generally used with a negative, ov« adéyev, equivalent to Latin 
neglegere. 

Strict observance of law and conscience, heed of duty, in- 
volves taking pains, painstaking scrupulosity. This explains 
the connection of religion with aAyos, pain, and dvonAcyijs, pain- 
ful. But, as Walde says in his well-known Latin dictionary, * 
an idea of choice and interest may be connected with religion. 
Lat. diligo (that is, dis + lego) may be associated with 
reckoning, electing. There may be a picking out, as in 
the German phrase, Soldaten ausheben, recruiting soldiers (so 
Walde). 

If all points are carefully considered, Cicero’s view would 
seem to be preferable, so that religion is not derived from 
religare, but from relegere. It is true that a clause from 
Cicero’s Oratio de Domo, 105 is cited, Nisi etiam muliebribus 
religionibus te implicuisses, in proof that Cicero himself could 
not help connecting the word religio with the idea of obligation. 
So, in the Second Philippic,4 occurs religione obstringere, and 
in De Domo, 106. 124 we find domum religione obligare. 

But inconsistency occurs in the writings of all great men,— 
the present, of course, always excepted. The commentator 
most sure of himself is usually the most mistaken—an ex- 





(1) See the Works of Jeremy Taylor, 1, 756 (London, 1835). 
(2) See Sermon 21 of Hugh Latimer; edition of Rev. George E. 
Corrie (Cambridge, 1844) 1, 392. 

(3) See Alois Walde, Lateinisches etymologisches Worterbuch (Heidel- 
berg, 1906) pp. 176. 330, 

(4) See Oratio Philippica, 2, 33. 83: Obstrinxisti religione populum 
Romanum. 
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perience which has been brought home to me very forcibly 
in the Old Testament Seminary of the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. 

I present this modest contribution to a most intricate problem 
before this galaxy of distinguished comparative philologians, 
in the hope of getting some illuminative suggestions on a sub- 
ject in which I have always taken a profound interest. 



















Notes on a Collation of some Unpublished Inscriptions 
of Ashurnazirpal—By W. E. M. Arrxen, Ph. D. 


While engaged in studying two copies of the “Standard 
Inscription” of Ashurbanipal, recently acquired by the Semitic 
Museum at Harvard University, and in collating them with 
the copy published by Layard on p. 1 of his Inscriptions in 
the Cuneiform Character from Assyrian Monuments, London 
1851, the writer’s attention was drawn to the large number 
of errors they contained. Subsequently a copy of the same 
inscription in the Museum of Fine Arts in Boston was studied 
and similar errors therein recorded. To these errors the 
following pages are devoted. 

The first of these (A) was inscribed on a well-dressed slab 
of dark grey alabaster, now broken into a dozen pieces. The 
inscription consists of thirty-two lines of rather irregularly 
written characters covering a space 45 cmm. high and about 
82 long. The second (B) is on a slab of light grey alabaster, 
and consists of twenty-six lines of beautifully inscribed signs, 
covering a space of 40 cmm. in height and 100 in length. The 
signs and lines are somewhat crowded at the centre, three 
lines at top or bottom occupying the same space as four at 
the centre. The slab has been broken into some twenty pieces, 
but fortunately with but slight damage to the writing. The 
third (C) is an inscription of twenty-one lines, covering a 
space 40 cmm. high and 140 long. It is written across the 
face of a beautiful bas-relief 210 cmm. high and 130 wide, 
which one time adorned the wall on the left-hand side of 
some doorway, a point made clear by the fact that the writing 
goes on around the edge of the slab. 

In A there are to be found about 20 errors, consisting for 
the most part in the addition or omission of a wedge. (It 
is not always easy to decide whether a case in point is a mere 
variant or an error; it is possible that I have omitted some 
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things as variants that might properly have been called errors. 
At the same time I have added under the general head of 
error some illustrations that are rather examples of other 
things.) U8, 1. 2, is written as a)'; tukulti, 1. 3, as b); ma, 
|, 5, as c); mas, L. 5, as e3, d); (a variant noted by Budge and 
King, ni-e following sak, probably explains this); ha, 1. 10, 
as €); lu, 1. 10, as f); tk, 1.11, as g); ni, 1.14, as h); ik, 1. 19, 
as 1); la, 1. 20, as j); is, 1. 27, as k). kal is dap-ra-ni is 
written again after # urkarinni pl with ra, |. 27, written as }). 
Im, |. 30, is written as m). Two erasures are found: si, 1. 30, 
is written as n), with one horizontal erased; a-na, 1. 28, as 0). 
The scribe’s intention was to write a-na; he omitted a, wrote 
na, and then erased all but the perpendicular. This stone 
cutter at least understood what he was writing, for, if the 
correction were due to a reviser, he would doubtless have 
corrected some of the other errors. There are a number of 
omissions: i, 1. 28 (19a); is, 1. 24 (15c) and 1. 27 (18a. 1°), 
i8ten (en) u-, 1. 23 (14c); al-ta-kan ur-du-ti u-pu-Su, 1. 19 
(11d. 12a); amélu 3ak-nu-te-ia closes |. 18, the next line begins 
with the next sentence. The inference here too is that the 
stone-cutter could read. 

Of the three inscriptions B is the most beautifully written, 
and is engraved on the finest stone. There are only half the 
errors, but these are of the same character. Adar, 1. 1, is 
written as p); us, 1. 2, as q); kul, 1.4, as r); Sar, 1. 6, as s)- 
ad, 1.7, as t); mar, 1. 13, as u); si, 1. 18, as v); ra, |. 22, as w); 
lib, 1. 23, as x); Sar, 1. 24, as s)2; si, 1.24, as y), with the last 
vertical erased, cf. n). The suffix of gimri, |. 19, referring to 
matu is su. While this is not unheard of in Assyrian, it is 
significant here as proof that the stone-cutter understood what 
he wrote. Jna, 1. 24 (20a), is written on the margin at the 
beginning of the line. Otherwise the lines begin perfectly 
regularly. 

C, though so conspicuously situated, and though written over 
so beautiful a bas-relief, contains the largest number of errors. 





1 In the plate at the end of the article 1 have given the form as it 
actually occurs, and also the ordinary form at this period. Within brackets 
I have included a reference to Budge and King, Annals of the Kings of 
Assyria (Brit, Mus., 1902), p. 212ff. The number is the line number of 
Layard, op. cit., which they have retained; the letter is their subdivision 
of the line. 

2 This is probably not an error. 
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Ru, 1. 2, is written as z), with the centre horizontal, which 
has been very deeply cut, almost erased; ru, 1. 9, is written 
the same way, but with no erasure. Hu, |. 4, is written as 
a’); Sar, 1. 5, as s)1; ha, 1. 6, as e); su, l. 8, as b’); alu, 1. 10, 
as c’); ja, 1. 12, as d’); ur, 1. 12, as e’); alam, 1. 13, as f'); 
Sum, 1. 13, as g'); sid, 1. 13, as h’); tukwnti, 1. 14, as i’; du, 
1. 14, as j'); Sar, 1.14, as k’); ki, 1. 14, as 1’); a3, 1. 15, as m’); 
lu-bar, 1. 17, as n'); -pi ina, 1. 18, as o'); li, 1. 18, as p’); ri, 
1, 18, as q'); mul, 1. 19, as r’); a, 1.19, as s'); da, 1. 19, as t’); 
ra, 1. 19, as u'); te, 1. 19, as v’); ma, 1. 19, as w'); #, 1. 20, 
as x'); kaspi, 1. 20, as y'). In 1. 19 tamé@ti is crowded into z’), 
cf. i’). In 1. 11 has is omitted. 

Those ancient men whose business it was to write the cunei- 
form (they were not mere stone-cutters), to write the king’s 
inscriptions, joined the wedges together carelessly, made signs 
inaccurately, added and omitted? signs, even to the extent of 
half a line. After I had finished my work I noticed that 
Budge and King has made a similar statement: “From the 
numerous mistakes and inaccuracies which are manifest in many 
of the copies, it is clear that the work was often done in haste 
and was entrusted to unskilled workmen and artisans, who 
were not infrequently unable to read the signs they were en- 
graving’3, The evidence of hasty and unskillful work is 
abundant; the errors in C constitute over three per cent of 
the inscription. But I would point out that they are due, in 
this inscription at least, to men who show some signs of being 
able to read what they wrote. 

Lyon in Keilschrifttexte Sargon’s, Kénigs von Assyrien, so 
long ago as 1883 pointed out a considerable number of errors, 
especially in the Stierinschrift. Scheil, Délégation en Perse, 
Mémoires, Tome IV, has pointed out a number in the Code 





1 This is probably not an error. 

2 Layard, op. cit., gives a fine example of this, which Budge and 
King of course correct. In ]. 5 one reads bi-lat-su takiud (ud) hur-éa- 
ni kali-’u-nu i-pi-lu-ma bi-lat-su-nu im-hu-ru, etc. The scribe had not 
finished writing bi-lat-su (-nuv) when his eye caught the su of kat-su, 1. 4, 
and he started over again, writing five words twice. Takiud (ud) he 
wrote incorrectly first as a”); the second time it is correct. In ]. 13 the 
scribe’s eye fell from :kibrate to the quite similar ué of ué-ham-ma-tu, 
and so he omitted kibrate vp! Sarru 8a ki-bit pi-3u, and produced an un- 
translatable sentence. This is all correctly written in A, B and C. 

3 Op. cit., p. LXXITf. 
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of Hammurabi; Ungnad in Hammurabi’s Gesetz, Leipzig, 1909, 
has added many more, and I suspect that all in the code have 
not yet been found. Others too have noticed errors here and 
there, yet the large number of errors in these inscriptions— 
and it is rarely that one may speak so surely concerning 
textual errors—comes to one almost as a revelation. Errors 
have occasionally been pointed out in writing on clay, as for 
example by Haupt, Das Babylonische Nimrodepos; but it is, 
as one would expect, in writing on stone that they are found 
in greatest abundance. 

(Since writing the above (Jan, 1910) I have been interested 
to note errors in the clay tablet published in V R 47. In 
1, 40 ob. we read ri-Sa-a-tum for ri-da-a-tum, and ip-pi-e-3i for 
ip-pi-e-ri. Cf. IV R., 60* B. ob. 1.11 (cf. Jastrow in J. B. L. 
XXV?*, p. 160, n. 90). In 1, 24 we read Jar ra ki ma. Jastrow 
(op. cit. p. 148, n. 43), reads it Sar-ra ki-ma, and translates 
“from a king, I became—”. This is certainly ungrammatical. 
Is not ki an error for ku?—whether of the scribe or the 
modern copist I know not. For sar-ra-ku-ma cf. IR 17, 32, 
and Lyon, Assyrian Manual?, § 22, bottom.) 
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a) (1b) SR) for SJ b’) (9b) p—«« for —<«|] 
b) (2b) BY » ey c) (10c,2%) -Eny ,, >i 

c) (3b) EY E] d') (id) FEN} FET 
d) (3b) « « e) (12a) = Wel ,, Tey 

e) (7a) = YK W< f') (12b) +E ,, oop” 
f) (7a) = YC, JEN g) (12b) bE} 
g) (7c) FA 4, FB h’) (2b) » Al 
h) (8e) : <7 | i) (13a) | iif , | an 
i) (12b) i) (3b) >] == 

j) (13b) E k’) (13b) «< 

k) (18a) /Y) 3d) ey TET 
1) (19b) | m’) (14¢) » & 

m) (20b) » AT n’) (17a) PY EY ey 
n) (20b,2% AN, 0) (174d) ee 

0) (19a) fy, p) (7d) rs 34) 
p) (la) NIN]Y,, q) (18a) » ot 

q) db)  ,, r’) (19a) i a a 
r) (4a) &  ,, s) (19b,1°) { yy 

s) (6a) perl, t') (19b) EEl<] 
t) (6b) El], ef w) (19b) » El 
u) (lb) Eye ,, |v’) (19b) 4] 

v) (16b) Sy w) (19¢) E] 

w) (19b) EW ,, x) (20c,1°) >] ” E| 

x) (19b) a] | ¥) @1b) » Ge 
y) (20b,2°) , yf TY’ iz’) (4a) Weel Ey Pe for 
2) (3a) eT, | TY SEY eel Po 
a) (5a) = > | a”) (4d) eey for x @. 





Comparative Syntax of the Combinations formed by the 
Noun and its Modifiers in Semitic. — By Franx R. 
Brake, Ph. D., Johns Hopkins University. 


Introduction. 


THE syntax of the several Semitic languages has been more 
or less exhaustively treated in the various Semitic grammars, 
but little attention has hitherto been paid to the study of 
Comparative Semitic Syntax. Numerous points, it is true, 
have been treated incidentally in the different Semitic gram- 
mars and other works of a grammatical character, but there 
is nothing whatever in the nature of a systematic Compara- 
tive Semitic Syntax on a par with Delbriick’s treatment of 
Comparative Indo-European Syntax in Brugmann’s great work," 
and very few monographs which discuss problems of this cha- 
racter. 

Syntax, as seems to have been first expressly stated by the 
distinguished linguist the late Georg von der Gabelentz, may 
be treated from two different points of view, a formal and a 
logical.2, We may start from the grammatical forms and ex- 
plain their uses, as for example in a discussion of the Latin 
or Greek cases, or we may start from the grammatical cate- 
gories expressed in language generally, and describe the differ- 





1Grundriss der vergleichenden Grammatik der indogermanischen Spra- 
chen (3 parts in 5 volumes + Indices: 34 part — Delbriick’s Vergleichende 
Syntax der indog. Spr.), Strassburg, 1886—-1900: 24 edition of first two 
parts, Strassb, 1897— 1911. Brockelmann has promised a Comparative 
Semitic Syntax as Part II of his Comparative Semitic Grammar (Part 
I published in 1908, cf. p. 138) but it had not yet appeared when this article 
went to press. Since then the first fascicle, pp. 1—112, Berlin, 1911, 
comprising a portion of the discussion of the simple sentence, has been 
published. 

2 Cf. Die Sprachwissenschaft ...von Georg von der Gabelentz, 2te, verm, 
u. verb. Aufl, herausg. von Dr. Albrecht Graf vonder Schulenburg; Leipzig 
1901, pp. 85, 86; H. Sweet, The Practical Study of Languages, N.Y., 1900, 
pp. 125, 126, 
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ent ways in which they are expressed, as when we discuss 
the various methods of expressing the genitive in Semitic. The 
¢wo English constructions ‘man’s disobedience’ and ‘the dis- 
obedience of man’ would be treated under the same head in 
logical syntax, while in formal syntax one would go under the 
inflections of nouns and the other under prepositions. 

In the present article the syntax of the nominal modifiers 
is treated in general from the logical point of view. Each of 
the ideas which can possibly be made to modify the meaning 
of a noun is taken in turn, and its expression in the various 
Semitic languages is discussed from a comparative point of 
view. The object of the article is to point out how the noun 
and the words that express these ideas are combined, what 
their relative position in the combination is, and how they 
are affected by being joined together. 

The principal ideas which can modify the meaning of a 
noun in any language, with their most familiar means of ex- 
pression in parentheses, are the following, viz., 

a) simple determination (definite article). 

b) case determination (case ending or preposition). 

c) simple indetermination (indefinite article). 

d) simple qualification (descriptive adjective). 

e) demonstrative qualification (demonstrative adjective). 

f) interrogative qualification (interrogative pronoun or ad- 

jective). 

g) indefinite qualification (indefinite pronominal adjectives). 

h) numeral qualification (cardinal and ordinal numerals). 

i) nominal qualification (noun ip case form or after pre- 

position), 

j) personal pronominal qualification (possessive adjective). 

k) nominal apposition (noun in apposition). 

1) adverbial qualification (circumstantial expressions and ad- 

verbs such as ‘also’, ‘only’, ‘indeed’). 

m) sentence qualification (clause, relative or other, modifying 

the noun). 
To these may be added 
n) nominal coordination (two or more nouns connected by 
‘and’), 


" 1¥For the comparative syntax of the noun and its combinations in the 
Indo-European languages, cf. Delbr. Verg. Syn. 3terTh., Strassburg, 1900, 
pp. 88—103; 181—221. 
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though it does not, strictly speaking, belong here, as the words 
do not modify one another but are simply joined together. 

Two or more of these modifying ideas may be combined, 
e. g., Simple determination with simple qualification, or de- 
monstrative qualification with simple qualification, etc. 1 

In the Semitic languages, these modifying ideas are not al- 
ways expressed by an independent word, e. g., the idea of the 
possessive adjective is regularly indicated by a suffix, e. g., 
Hebrew 39> ‘my dog’; nor is the element that expresses the 
modifying idea always grammatically dependent on the noun, e. g., 
‘all men’ is expressed in general by the indefinite pronoun ‘all’ 
followed by the genitive of the noun, e. g., Hebrew o'wxm~>> 
‘all men’. Nevertheless in all cases the material will be arranged 
with reference to the modifying idea. 

The following languages and dialects have been ‘included in 
the present investigation (the abbreviation used for] the lan- 
guage is given in parentheses), viz., 

a) Assyrian (Ass.) 
b) Arabic, Classical (Arab. or Cl. Arab.) 
» » Modern (Mod. Arab.; Eg., Pal., Tu., |Tl., etc.). 
Lihyanic (Lih.) 
Safaitic (Saf.) 
c) Mineo-Sabean (Min.) 
Mehri (Meh.) 
d) Ethiopic (Eth.) 
Amharic (Amh.) 
Tigrita (Ta.) 
Tigre (Te.) 
e) Hebrew, Biblical (Heb. or Bib. Heb.) 
» » Post-Biblical (Mish.) 
Moabite (Mo.) 
Phenician (Ph.) 
f) Aramaic of Zinjirli (Ar. Zin)j.) 
Biblical Aramaic (Bib. Aram.) 
Christian Palestinian (Chr. Pal.) 
Jewish Palestinian (Jew. Pal.) 
Samaritan (Sam.) 


1Some of the most important of these combinations of two or more 
modifiers have been discussed in connection with the combinations of 
the noun with single modifier. Material for their complete discussion 


is not at present available. 
10* 
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Malulan (Mal.) 

Syriac, Classical (Syr.) 

Aramaic of Babylonian Talmud (Bab. Tal.) 
Mandaic (Man.) 

Modern Syriac (Mod. Syr.) 

All words except those written in Hebrew characters will 
be furnished with a transliteration, the transliteration being 
in Italics except in the case of Classical Syriac, where Hebrew is 
employed. Lihyanic, Safaitic, Phenician, Zinjirli, Sama- 
ritan, Christian Palestinian, and Mandaic words are written 
in Hebrew characters, Mineo-Sabean words in Arabic cha- 
racters. Assyrian, Mehri, and Malulan appear only in trans- 
literation. 

Analogies in Egyptian and Coptic, Indo-European, and 
other languages, will be given in the foot-notes. 

The chief works which have been employed in preparing 
this article, with the abbreviation by which each will be cited, 
are the following, viz., 

C. Brockelmann, Grundriss der vergleichenden Grammatik der 
semitischen. Sprachen, Bd. 1, Berlin, 1908 
(Brock. Comp. Gr.) 
Ass. F, Delitzsch, Assyrische Grammatik, 2'* Aufl. Berlin, 
1906 (Del. Ass. Gr.). 
- Assyrisches Handwirterbuch, Leipzig, 1896 
(Del. HB.). 
Eth. Dillmann-Bezold, Athiopische Grammatik, 2* Aufl., 
Leipzig, 1899 (Dill.-Bez. Ath. Gr.). 
F. Praetorius, AthiopischeGrammatik, Karlsruhe u. Leip- 
zig, 1886 (Praet. Ath. Gr.). 
A. Dillmann, Lexicon linguae aethiopicae cum indice 
latino, Lipsiae, 1865 (Dill. Lex. Ath). 
Amh. F. Praetorius, Die amharische Sprache, Halle 1879 
(Praet. Amh. Spr.). 
I. Guidi, Grammatica elementare della lingua ama- 
rita, Roma, 1889 (Guidi, Gr. El. Amar.) 
C.W.Isenberg, Dictionary of the Amharic Language, Lon- 
don, 1841 (Isen. Amh. Dict.). 
A. d’Abbadie, Dictionnaire de la langue amariniia, Paris, 
1881 (Abb. Dict. Amar.). 
Ta. F, Praetorius, Grammatik der Tigrifiasprache, Halle, 
1871 (Praet. Tig. Spr.). 
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J. Schreiber, Manuel de la langue Tigrai, Vienne, 1887 
(Schreib. Man. Tig.). 

Te. E. Littmann, Die Pronomina im Tigre, ZA. 12, pp. 188- 
230, 291-316 (Littm. Te. Pron.). 

North Arab. Wright-De Goeje, A Grammar of the Arabic 
Language, 2 vols., Cambridge, 1896, 1898 
(Wright-DeG. Arab. Gr.). 

A. Socin, Arabische Grammatik, 5% Aufl. Berlin, 
1904 (Soc. Arab. Gr.). 

H. Reckendorf, Die syntaktischen Verhiiltnisse des Ara- 
bischen, Leiden, 1898 (Reck. Syn. Verh.) 

W. Spitta, Grammatik des arabischen Vulgiirdia- 
lectes von Aegypten, Leipzig, 1880 (Spitta, 
Gram. Vul. Aeg.). 

A. Wahrmund, Praktisches Handbuch der neu-arabischen 
Sprache, Giessen, 1861 (Wahrm. Prak. 
Handb.). 

A. P. Caussin de Perceval, Grammaire arabe vulgaire, 
4me éd., Paris, 1858 (Perc. Gr. Arab. Vul.). 

H. Stumme, Grammatik des Tunisischen Arabisch 
nebst Glossar, Leipzig, 1896 (Stum. Twn. 
Arab.). 

L. Bauer, Das Palistinische Arabisch, Leipzig, 1910. 
(Bauer, Pal. Arab.). 

W. Mareais, Le dialecte arabe parlé a Tlemcen, Paris, 
1902 (Mare. Arab. T1.). 

D. H. Miiller, Epigraphische Denkmiiler aus Arabien, 
Wien, 1889, pp. 11—15 (Miill. pig. Denk.). 

J. Halévy, Essai sur les Inscriptions du Safa, Paris, 
1882 [extr. du JA], p. 296f (Hal. Insc. 
Saf). 

South Arab. F. Hommel, Siid-arabische Chrestomathie, Miinchen, 
1893 (Homm. Siid-arab. Chr.). 

A. Jahn, Grammatik der Mehri Sprache in Siid- 
arabien, Sitzungsh, d. KAW, Wien, 
Philos. Hist. Cl., Bd. 150, Abh. VI (Jahn, 
Meh. Gr.). 

Heb. Gesenius-Kautzsch, Hebriische Grammatik, 28* Aufl., 
Leipzig, 1909 (Ges. Heb. Gr.). 

Gesenius-Buhl, Hebréisches wu. .aramiiisches Handworter- 
buch iiber d. A. T., 15** Aufl., Leipzig, 1910. 
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A. Geiger, Lehrbuch zur Sprache der Mischna, Bres- 
lau, 1845 (Geig. Spr. Misch.). 
Siegfried-Strack, Lehrbuch der neuhebriiischen Sprache, 
Karlsruhe u. Leipzig, 1884 (Sieg.-Str. 
Neuh. Spr.). 
S. Herner, Syntax der Zahlwiérter im A. T, ae 
1893 (Hern. Syn. Zahlw.). 
F. Philippi, .. Wesen u. Ursprung des Status Construc- 
tus im Hebriiischen, Weimar, 1871 (Phil. 
Stat. Con.). 
Mo. R. Smend and A. Socin, Die Inschrift des Kénigs 
Mesa von Moab, Freiburg i. B., 1886 (Sm.- 
Soc. Moab.). 
Ph, P. Schroeder, Die Phénizische Sprache (Schroed. Phén. 
Spr.). 
A. Bloch, Phoenicisches Glossar, Berlin, 1890 (Bloch, 
Phoen. Gl.) 
M. A. Levy, Phénizisches Wéorterbuch, Breslau, 1864 
(Levy, Phin. Worterb.) 
Aram. M. Lidzbarski, Handbuch der nordsemitischen Epigraphik, 
Weimar, 1898 (Lidz. Handb.). 
E. Kautzsch, Grammatik des Biblisch - Aramiiischen, 
Leipzig, 1884 (Kautz. Bib. Aram.). 
K. Marti, Kurzgefasste Grammatik der Biblisch-Ara- 
miiischen Sprache, Berlin, 1896 (Marti, 
Bib. Aram.). 
G. Dalman, Grammatik des _ Jiidisch - Paliistinischen 
Aramiiisch, 2% Aufl., Leipzig 1905 (Dal. 
Jiid. Pal.). 
G. B. Winer, Grammatik des biblischen und targu- 
mischen Chaldaismus, Leipzig, 1824( Winer, 
Gr. Chal.). 
F. Uhlemann, IJnstitutiones Linguae Samaritanae, Lip- 
siae, 1837 (Uhlem. Inst. Sam.). 
Th. Néldeke, Beitriige zur Kenntniss der aramiiischen 
Dialecte. II. Uber den christlich palisti- 
nischen Dialect, ZDMG, 22, pp. 443— 
527 (Nold. Chr. Pal.). 
D. J. Parisot, Le dialecte néosyriaque de Malila JA, 
sér. 9, tome 1], 1898, pp. 239—312, 
440—519 (Parisot, Dial. Mal.). 
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Th. Nildeke, Kurzgefasste Syrische Grammatik, 2*° Aufl. 
Leipzig, 1898 (Néld. Syr. Gr.). 

R. Payne-Smith, Thesaurus Syriacus, Oxonii, 1868-— 
1901 (Smith, 7h. Syr.). 

C. Brockelmann, Lexicon Syriacum, Berlin, 1895 (Brock. 
Lex. Syr.). 

Th. Néldeke, Mandéische Grammatik, Halle, 1875 (Néld. 
Man. Gr.). 

C. Levias, A Grammar of the Aramaic Idiom... in 
the Babylonian Talmud, Cincinnati, 1900 
(Levias, Bab. Tal.). 

M. Margolis, A Manual of the Aramaic Language of 
the Babylonian Talmud, Miinchen, 1910 
(Marg. Man. Bab. Tal.). 

Th. Nildeke, Grammatik der Neusyrischen Sprache, 
Leipzig, 1868 (Néld. Neus. Spr.). 

A.J.Maclean, Grammar of the Dialects of vernacular 
Syriac, Cambridge, 1895 (Macl. Vern. 
Syr.). 

Languages.— Delbriick, Vergleichende Syntax der indoger- 
manischen Sprachen, Strassburg, 1893— 
1900 (Delbr. Verg. Syn.)- 


A. Erman, Agyptische Grammatik, 3‘ Aufl., Berlin, 
1910 (Erman, Agypt. Gr.). 

G. Steindorff, Koptische Grammatik, 2'° Aufl., Berlin, 
1904 (Steind. Kopt. Gr.) 


Simple Determination. 


The determinate or definite state of a noun is expressed in 
most of the Semitic languages by a demonstrative particle used 
as a definite article. 

In Arabic, Hebrew, Moabite, Phenician, and Tigre (also in 
the Aramaic dialect of Tur-Abdin, cf. below), the definite ar- 
ticle is indicated by preformative particles;: in Classical Ara- 


1 The article stands before the noun in Coptic and late Egyptian (cf. 
Erman, Agypt. Gr.,p.110f; Steind. Kopt.Gr., p.73f.), and in most Indo-Euro- 
pean languages; a postpositive article, however, occurs in Old Bulgarian 
and Lithuanian with the attributive adjective (cf. A. Leskien, Grammatik 
der Altbulgarischen Sprache, Heidelberg, 1909, p. 142; F. Kurschat, Gramma- 
tik der Litauischen Sprache, Halle, 1876, pp. 406—408; Delbr. Verg. Syn. 
IIT. p. 89). 
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bic and its modern dialects, by _j\ al;! in Tigre by 4 l@ or A 
la;? in the Arabic dialect of the Safaitic and Lihyanic in- 
scriptions, and in the other languages, by a particle whose 
original form was probably ha:3 e.g., 

Arab. UJ\ al-maliku ‘the king,’ 

Te. AA: la-sab ‘the people.’ 

Lib, nan ‘the house.’ 

Heb. 3227 ‘the king.’ 

Ph. “yen ‘the gate.’ 

Mo. 7Dan ‘the high-place.,’ 

In Phenician and poetical Hebrew, however, the use of the 
article is much restricted, and it is not necessary to indicate 
a definite noun. ‘ 

In Aramaic in general, in Mineo-Sabean, and Amharic the 
definite state of a noun is indicated by afformative particles. 
In Aramaic this particle is @,* e. g., 

Bib. Aram. 8399 ‘the king.’ 
8259 ‘the kings,’ 

In some cases in Western Aramaic, and in practically all 
cases in Eastern Aramaic, instead of the form in aiia formed 
by combining the plural ending ai with 4, a plural ending in 
é°® is employed, e. g., 





1 Connected ultimately with the root of the plural of the demonstra- 
tives, Pye ha-’ulé’i, "98, etc., cf. Brock. Comp. Gr. pp. 316, 317 (§ 107 ¢, f). 
In some Southern dialects of Arabic el im, am is used as article instead 
of Jl, but without assimilation of final m; e.g., >~«l am-bdirru ‘piety’, 
elvaxl am-ciidmu ‘fasting’; this article el contains the same demon- 
strative element as Assyrian ammé ‘that’: cf. Brock. op. cit. p. 317 (§ 107e), 
p- 469 (§ 246 Ba);Wright-DeG. Arab. Gr. I. p. 270. 

2Regarded by Littmann (Te. Pron. p. 299) as ultimately identical with 
the demonstrative root a/ (cf. preceding n.). It may, however, have been 
developed from the preposition (| Za used with a definite dependent noun 
as in Ethiopic MAS.: AYH2”: wald-t la-négis (cf. p. 145). Here the de- 
termination of négis is due to the combination of suffix and preposition, 
but in Tigre Ja itself was regarded as the cause of the determination, 
and so used as article in other cases. Closely connected with this phe- 
nomenon is the almost complete loss of 4 as preposition. Cf. Brock. 
Comp. Gr. p. 470 (§ 246 Bea). 

3Cf. Brock. Comp. Gr. p. 316 (§ 107 a). 

4 Of. Ges. Heb. Gr. p. 424 (§ 126); Schréd. Phin. Spr. p. 161. 

§ This -@ is probably identical with the preformative article a; cf. 
Brock. Comp. Gr. p. 316. 

6 Probably the same plural ending that we have in Assyrian bélé ‘lords,’ 
ef. Brock. Comp. Gr. pp. 454, 455. 
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Syr. Lads "39D ‘kings.’ 

In the Eastern Aramaic dialects, and apparently also in 
Malulan, the definite state has lost its definite force, and has 
become the most common form of the noun, the meaning being 
either definite or indefinite, e. g., 

Syr. Lsdse 8390 ‘king, a king, the king.’ 
» 299 ‘kings, the kings.’ 

In Syriac, Babylonian Talmudic, and Mandaic the absolute 
or indefinite form of a noun is comparatively frequent in cer- 
tain constructions,! but in Modern Syriac, with isolated ex- 
ceptions, it has been completely lost. 

In the Modern Aramaic dialect of Tur-Abdin a new preforma- 
tive definite article has been developed from the demonstratives 
hau, hai, hanon, viz. m. &, f. i, pl. an, e. g., 

ti hméro ‘the ass,’ 
2 Zaneke ‘the woman.’ 

In Mineo-Sabean the definite state is indicated by a final 
n? element, the so-called nunnation, e. g., 

o-an dit-n ‘the house.’ 

In Amharic the definite state of a noun may be indicated 
by -& for the masculine, -it@ for the feminine, but very often 
the sign of determination is omitted as in poetical Hebrew 
and in Phenician, e. g., 

AR.: léjt ‘the son.’ 
QTE: sétita ‘the lady, 

The ending & is apparently derived from the pronominal 
suffix of the third person singular (cf. below p. 144); iti con- 
tains in addition the two feminine elements 7 and t. 

In Assyrian the fina) -m which is frequently added to nouns 
had originally in all probability a definite meaning, but this mean- 
ing had been lost as early at least as the time of Hammura- 
bi (circa 1950 B.C.),3 just as the definite meaning of Aramaic 





‘ef. Néld. Syr. Gr. pp. 144—154; Néid. Man. Gr. pp. 300—805; Marg. 
Man. Bab. Tal. pp. 62, 63. 

2 Perhaps to be read Gn, a combination of -@( = Aram. -@) + a demon- 
strative element n: cf. Homm. Siid-arab. Chr. p. 36; Brock. Comp. Gr. 
pp. 316, 317 (§ 107 a, d). 

3Cf. Del. Ass. Gr. p. 189. This -m or mimmation is ultimately iden- 
tical with the emphatic particle -ma; cf. op. cit. pp. 189, 219—221, and 
also below under Adverbial Qualification. It is probably distinct from 
the -m or -n which denotes indetermination (cf. p. 156); Brockelmann, 
however, seems to regard them as identical, cf. Comp. Gr. p. 474 (bot.). 
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-4 was lost later in Eastern Aramaic (cf. above). Assyrian 
is therefore without article and a word either with the -m or 
without it may be either definite or indefinite, e. g., 
a ‘god, a god, the god.’ 

Ethiopic, Tigriia, and Mehri are entirely without article, and 
a noun in its absolute form may be either definite or inde- 
finite, e. g., 

Eth. ¥#": négiis ‘king, a king, the king.’ 

Ta. Af: sab ‘man, a man, the man,’ 

Meh. gaij ‘man, a man, the man.’ 
The Eastern Aramaic dialects, then, and Assyrian, Ethiopic, 
Tigrifa, and Mehri have no direct means of making a noun 
definite under all conditions, but they are able nevertheless 
by employing various constructions, to express the determi- 
nation in certain cases. Sometimes a language which has a re- 
gular definite article possesses these definite constructions as 
well. 

In Assyrian, Syriac, Ethiopic, and Tigrifia, and in Tigre in 
spite of the fact that it has developed an article, the prono- 
minal suffix of the third person is employed in certain cases 
in the sense of a definite article. In Syriac this use seems 
to be confined to pouns after 3; in Ethiopic it is most common 
in repetitions; in Tigrifa, in time expressions. e. g., 

Ass. néXu 3a gciri-%u ‘the lion of the desert.’! 

Syr. esegeol) arse 30 ANYON fynw “Ip ‘St. Simon of 
the pillar.’ ' 

Eth. HAIPn : HA : OHH: HAG™: halamka hélma ua- 
kamazé hélm-& ‘thou hast dreamed a dream, and thus 
(was) the dream.’ 

Ta. £NRch: ZA: ATT: ibacth gizé-’i éenta... ‘the time 
will come when...’ 

Te. ANT: OAM: AAAY: sabat masal-t% sa’alau-d ‘about the 
parable they asked him.’ 

From this use doubtless originates the articular -i, -ita, of 
Amharic. 

The suffix in Assyrian expressions like ina wmi-3u-ma ‘on 
that day,’ is to be classed here, tho the suffix has here a force 
more strongly demonstrative than that of an article. 





1 Brockelmann thinks the suffix here is simply possessive, cf. Comp. 
Gr. p. 472 (top). 
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In the case of a definite noun which is dependent on an- 
other word (noun, preposition, or verb) the definite state of 
this noun is often emphasized by a suffix attached to the gov- 
erning word; the dependent noun, either alone or preceded by a 
preposition, standing as a sort of apposition to the suffix. The 
dependent noun usually stands after the suffix, but when it is 
governed by a verb it may stand before the verbal form. 
When the determination of the dependent noun is not indi- 
cated by a demonstrative adjective, or in some other way, the 
suffix may be regarded as taking the place of the article. 

In Assyrian a noun depending on another noun is preced- 
ed by 3a; a governing preposition is repeated; a noun depend- 
ing on a verb stands without preposition: e. g., 

X aplu-3u sa Y ‘X son of Y”’ 

ana sdiuma ana Izdubar ‘to Izdubar.’ 

I gusi Sarrani...adi tamdi elinite li ardi-suniti, ‘sixty 
kings ... unto the upper sea verily I pursued (them).’ 

In Ethiopic the dependent noun is preceded by the prepo- 
sition A, e. g., 

PEOLT : ATAN1 gadami-ha la-tébab ‘the beginning of 
wisdom (its beginning to wisdom).’ 
AOAU: : ANON: OT 1alé-hai la-béla bét ‘against the 
lord of the house.’ 

Norge: ANCTY: OAT: samai-6 la-bérhan ‘élat ‘he called 
the light day.’ 

In Tigrifia the dependent noun is regularly preceded by the 
preposition 3, tho after another noun the genitive sign $2: 
may be employed, e. g., 

ALA: RAN: lédé-’i né-iasis ‘the birth of Jesus.’ 

a PaPClA:GL:|ETCLT: majamaria-a nai fetrat ‘the 
beginning of the creation.’ 

heVh. FT: A: kama-G% n-at sab ‘ike this man.’ 
MAL: 1LNh*P : walad-6 né-ieshag ‘he begot Isaac.’ 

In Amharic a noun depending on another noun is preceded 
by the sign of the genitive %, and usually stands before the 
governing noun, tho it may stand after; a noun depending on 
a verb takes nothing besides the regular accusative suffix 4; 
the dependent noun is most commonly a proper noun: e. g., 

MAN: HD-KTw-; ja-tabiban zaud-dcau ‘the crown of 
the wise.’ 
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VAP PI? : CHP : hélm-aud-m va-négis-% ‘and the dream 
of the king.’ 
AL4 i REM: : iidsti-n card-u the called to Joshua,’ 

In Syriac the preposition \ is used after a verb; after a 
noun and a preposition ; being employed: e. g., 

Ladsey a> 83707 AID ‘the son of the king.’ 
Jolo, ads NDNIF ANDY ‘over the stone,’ 
aad cents EDD NB ‘he built the house.’ 

After a preposition, instead of , the same preposition may 
be repeated, and after a verb, instead of both suffix and either 
may be used alone with the same meaning, e. g., 

Jolo Xa eds NERD OY AY ‘over the stone.’ 
a samba ‘he built the house.’ 

Mandaic and the dialect of the Babylonian Talmud have 
the same constructions as Syriac, tho apparently the construc- 
tion of suffix + noun without 5 does not occur in the latter. 
In Modern Syriac the construct of a noun preceding a defi- 
nite nomen rectum often has a special ending, viz., K- or 
: &-,; this is perhaps a contraction for ;e—, suffix of third 
person singular + sign of genitive (cf. prepositional forms be- 
low): & g., 

Lisy Maw3@ pirgdnit dinié ‘Savior of the world.’ 

Occasionally, however, the construction occurs as in Classi- 
cal Syriac,t e. g., 

Lapco, arp! exo min id-é de-sitand ‘from the hand of 
Satan.’ 
la; esoza berdn-é de-’alaha ‘the son of God! 

The construction after a preposition (% seems to be the only 
preposition that is thus used, tho the spoken forms ullit, minnit, 
barit for Ss,  , sks are to be explained as contracted from 
preposition + suffix + 3, Viz., » @Xs: » eax: » eka) or verb, is suffix 
(or in the case of the verb the equivalent \ + suffix) followed 
immediately by the dependent noun without anything before 
it, @&. g., 
laes od (ah niind ‘to the fish.’ 





1 Néldeke mentions only the first example, and here he thinks it is 
possible that @! was miswritten for lt! idé, the plural; but Maclean 
states that this construction is not uncommon. Cf. Néld. Neus. Spr. p. 
148 f.; Macl. Vern. Syr. p. 56 (top). 
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Leseso les weagrieas pult-uh ‘wit siisé ‘have you brought 
out the horse’ 
liam ee ah usew Semi léh hd bahré ‘hold fast that light.’ 

In those languages which have developed a special deti- 
nite article, similar emphatic constructions occur. When the 
governing word is a noun, this construction is found only in 
those languages which have developed a special genitive sign. 
It is found in the Western Aramaic dialects and in Post-Bib- 
lical Hebrew (here probably borrowed from Aramaic), but 
does not seem to occur in the Modern Arabic dialects. In 
Hebrew the article is omitted with a dependent common noun, 
being in this respect at least independent of Aramaic. e. g., 

Bib. Aram. 53775 ADD ‘the god of Daniel.’ 
NI28 “I MDW ‘the name of God.’ 
Jew. Pal. }f@y °33 % Pima ‘the father of the Ammonites.’ 
Sam. J'13y37 333 ‘the sons of thy servants.’ 
Mish. mon Su px ‘the fire of the wise.’ 
piow> inyt ‘the knowledge of God.’ 

In Biblical Hebrew this construction occurs in one late 

passage, viz., 
rinowhw inee ‘the couch of Solomon,’ (Ct. 3,7). 

When the governing word is a preposition or a verb, exam- 
ples may occur in any language, but they are comparatively in- 
frequent; when depending on a verb, the noun stands with the 
sign of the accusative; after a preposition, it stands either alone 
or with the preposition repeated; in Arabic the noun is in the case 
form corresponding to the case of the suffix; in Christian Pa- 
lestinian after a verb the suffix stands after MW’ and the noun 
after 5: e. g., 

Arab. los; aca|, ra’aitu-hu zaida” ‘I saw Zaid.’ 
W253 42 Sy marartu bi-hi 2aidi” ‘I passed by Zaid.’ 
Heb. 72:7°n¥ WIA) ‘and she saw the boy’ (Ex. 2, 6). 
sms 1 ‘% ‘woe to him the one alone’ (Kec. 4, 10). 
Suter 325 o> ‘to the children of Israel’ (Jos. 1, 2). 
Sam, AM 30° AND'yp Anw* Mm ‘and the sparrow alive 
he took’ (him). 
ma yopn > ym. WI ‘a man shall not rule over 
his brother.’ 
Ch. Pal. Sstoxd mm pres ‘that he might free Israel.’ 
s7ma5 mm 830 ‘he hates the light.’ 
In Biblical Aramaic and Jewish Palestinian, and in Post- 
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Biblical Hebrew (here probably a borrowing from Aramaic) 
this construction after prepositions has come to be used to 
express the idea of ‘same,’ e. g., 
Bib. Aram. &)0t 73 ‘at that same time’ (Dan. 3, 7). 
so AB ‘on that very night’ (Dan. 5, 30). 
Jew. Pal. mAyws m3 ‘in the same hour,’ 
Mish. DY 12 ‘on the same day.’ 

Under the same head as these emphatic constructions 
with pleonastic suffix, are to be classed the constructions in 
Post-Biblical Hebrew, Samaritan, and Christian and Jewish 
Palestinian, in which AX or A + suffix is placed before noun 
with article in the sense of ‘that,’ ‘same,’! e. g., 

Mish. Di Ini ‘the same day.’ 
VIS AMIS ‘the same land.’ 
Sam. &y08 AMS ‘in the same land.’ 
Spy AMS ‘on the same day.’ 
Ch. Pal. Sop 73 ‘at that same time,’ 
Jew. Pal. naw mn ‘of that Sabbath.’ 

In some languages the demonstratives are at times used with 
a weakened force akin to that of a definite article. This is to 
be noted in Ethiopic and Tigriia, and also in Jewish Pa- 
lestinian, in spite of its possessing a living definite form of the 
noun, €. g., 

Eth. DAF: NAM: uéti best ‘the (that) man.’ 

Ta. AGT : ATIOL : ALGAHO@-: ‘anat ét-nabiit “tid 'éziu 
‘truly this is the (that) prophet.’ 

Jew. Pal. SMS IBD [7 ‘the book of the Law’ (Sabb. 14. d). 

The historical development of these various expressions for 
the determinate state of a noun is probably somewhat as fol- 
lows. The parent Semitic speech was originally without ar- 
ticle.2 This status is best represented by some of the younger 





1 The element mp: seems to occur also in the common Mandaic more 
remote demonstrative nxysxn which Noéldeke thinks is a combination of 
demonstrative elements xn, yn, nm: cf. Man. Gr. p. 91 f; also Geig. 
Spr. Misch. p. 36; Uhlem. Inst. Sam. pp. 31, 162, 163; N6ld. Chr. Pal. 
p- 471; Dalm. Jiid. Pal. p. 113. 

2 For relics of this original article-less condition in all the Semitic 
languages, cf. Brock. Comp. Gr. pp. 466—469 (§ 246 A). There is no 
article in Old Egyptian, but one has been developed in later Egyptian 
and in Coptic from the demonstrative ‘that,’ cf. Erman, Agypt. Gr. p. 
110; Steind. Kopt. Gr. p. 73 f. Originally also there was no article 
in Indo-European, as is shown by the fact that many of the older 
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members of the Semitic family, viz., Ethiopic, and its modern 
descendant Tigrifa.t Assyrian, in many respects the most pri- 
mitive of the family, had developed and lost a definite article 
centuries before the oldest monument of Ethiopic was written. 
In order to represent the determinate state of a noun, two 
means were employed a) pronominal elements, chiefly demon- 
strative, and b) the personal pronominal suffixes. 

From pronominal elements in most of the languages, by a 
process of weakening, a real definite article was developed, viz., 
in Assyrian, and in the Arabic (North and South), Canaani- 
tic, and Aramaic families of speech. In Phenician and ar- 
chaic Hebrew, represented by the language of Hebrew poetry, 
the article is not yet absolutely necessary to denote determi- 
nation. In Arabic (North and South), Aramaic, in Hebrew 
prose, and Moabite, the article is fully developed. In the 
Eastern Aramaic dialects its definite force has so faded out 
that these languages have practically returned to the article- 
less condition of the primitive language. In one of these, again, 
the dialect of Tur-Abdin, a new article has been developed 
from the demonstrative ‘that.’ 

Parallel with this development of the demonstratives ran 
the determinative use of the pronominal suffixes. In some 
languages the suffix of the third person was used to determine 
the noun to which it was attached, at first with a force more 
demonstrative than articular, as in Assyrian, later with a real 
articular force. This later use is found chiefly in the Abys- 
sinian group, tho it also occurs occasionally in Assyrian and 
Syriac. In Tigre the development of a regular article has 
checked the growth of the construction; in Amharic a regular 
article is developed from it, which has, however, a somewhat 
restricted use. A suffix was also used to emphasize the de- 
termination of a dependent noun by being placed with the 
governing word. This construction is found to a certain ex- 
tent in all the languages, but is most fully developed in the 
Abyssinian and Aramaic groups. It occurs in Amharic in 





languages, viz., Sanskrit, Avestan, and Latin, have never developed an 
article; in Old Bulgarian and Lithuanian the article is used only with 
the adjective modifying a definite noun; cf. p. 165. n. 1. 

1 Whether the article-less condition of Mehri is a direct inheritance 
from primitive Semitic, or whether the language is to be regarded as 
having lost the article which appears in Mineo-Sabean, is not certain. 
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spite of the fact that the language has an article; it is found 
in both East and West Aramaic, but reaches a higher deve- 
lopment in the Eastern dialects, since here the emphatic state 
has lost its definite meaning. In Western Aramaic and Post- 
Biblical Hebrew, where the growth of these constructions has 
been checked by the development of a regular article, some 
of them have been adapted to indicate the emphatic idea 
same, or ‘the very same.’ 

In some languages the weakening of the force of the de- 
monstrative pronouns, which process resulted in the develop- 
ment of the regular article, is still going on. So especially 
in article-less languages like Ethiopic and Tigriia, but also 
in those with a special definite form such as Jewish Palesti- 
nian. 

Case Determination. 

Leaving aside the primitive case endings, which are an in- 
tegral part of the noun, under this head are to be classed the 
various prepositions and postpositions which have been deve- 
loped to denote case. 

The nominative has developed no special case sign. 

The genitive in primitive Semitic is expressed by the con- 
struct chain (cf. below), but in the later development of many 
of the languages special prepositions have been adapted to de- 
note this case.1 They are as follows, viz., 

Ass. a 
Eth. H-, A9"%t:, AI°-; za-, émna, “Em- 
Amh. &-, ia- 
Ta. G2:, % nai, ne- 
Te. Ge: nai 
Arab. -J, 3 li-, min 
» (Mod.) gli, sls, C8, Sle, Ga, lo, b>; meta’, beta 
sét, mal, hag, de, dial? 
Min. 358 
Meh. da, de, di 
Heb. ->, -> WR 





1 The same is true of Egyptian and Coptic; cf. Erman, dgypt. Gr. 
pp. 115—119; Steind. Kopt. Gr. pp. 79—81. ’ 

2 gle in Syria and Algeria, gle in Egypt and Palestine, C—~ 
in Jerusalem, Je in the region around Baghdad, “> in Yemen, |) in 
North Africa, Jb> in Algeria: cf. Wahrm. Prak. Handb. pp. 44, 46, 68; 
Brock. Comp. Gr. p. 316 (§ 106 g). 
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Ph. vs, wv 

Mish. yw, -9 

Sy. yD 

Man. ] 

Bab. Tal. “y 

Mod. Syr. 

Bib. Aram. %, 5 

Jew. Pal. 

Ch. Pal. -7 

iam 64.37 

Mal. ti, il, ti-l 

These genitive determinants all stand before the noun in 

the genitive. They may be divided into the following classes 
according to their origin, viz., 

a) those derived from relative or demonstrative pronouns, 
Ass. a, Min. 8, Meh. da, de, di, Eth. za, Amh. ia, Phen. 
ws, w, Aram. de, di, ti, Mod. Arab. de;! 

b) those derived from nouns meaning ‘possession,’ Ta. and 
Te. nai, Mod. Arab. meta‘, beta’, 3ét, mal, haq; 

c?) prepositions meaning ‘to, pertaining to, belonging to,’ 
Ta. né, Arab. li, Heb. le, Aram. le, Mal. il; 

d2)'prepositions meaning ‘from, part of, of, Eth. ‘emna, ’ém-, 
‘Arab. min; 

e) combinations of class (a) with following preposition in 
Mod. Arab. did@l (a combination of a demonstrative ele- 
ment with li) Heb. aSer le, sel, Sam. 55, Mal. t-l. 

Determinants belonging to classes (a) and (b) are in some 

of the languages varied for gender and number to agree with 


1 Closely connected with this class of determinants is the Arabic de- 
monstrative 9> 8@ (with its full series of case, gender and number forms) 
which stands before a genitive in the sense of ‘owner, possessor,’ cf. 
Wright-DeG. Arab. Gr. I. p. 265f.; IL. p. 203. With these genitive 
determinants are to be compared the Egyptian and Coptic genitive 
sign m (cf. Erman, Agypt. Gr., §§ 217—219, 547; Steind. Kopt. Gr., 
§§ 164—166), the Modern Persian Izafet (cf. Salemann and Shukovski, 
Persische Gr., Berlin, 1899, p. 30 ff, § 16), and the ligatures in the Philippine 
languages (cf. my Contribs. to Comp. Phil. Gram., JAOS, vol. XX VII, 
1906, pp. 325 f., 338—340; also my article The Tagalog Ligature and 
Analogies in other languages, JAOS, vol. XXIX, 1908, pp. 227—231). 

2 In Coptic the preposition ente originally ‘together with’ is also used 
as genitive determinant, cf. Steind. op. cit. p. 80. 

3 The element did is identical with Ethiopic, zi@, which is used with 
suffixes to form possessives, cf. Brock. Comp. Gr. p. 315, § 106 f. 
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the preceding noun. Assyrian Sa has a plural sat; Ethiopic 
H has the feminine Att: ’énta and plural Af: ’élla; Min. }, 
fem. ©) ®t and pl. <j) i; Meh. da, de, di, a plural la, le. 
In Assyrian and Ethiopic, however, 3a and H are ordinarily 
employed without regard to the gender or number of the pre- 
ceding noun. In Syria gl, in Egypt els, and in Jerusalem 
~% may have the forms, fem. dckie meté‘et, ds beta‘et; 
pl. egr metii’, eg> det’, Sg, Cog siitit, Suniit (cf. under 
Nominal Qualification below).! 

The following determinants are proclitic, being written as one 
word with their noun, viz., Eth. za, ’ém; Ambh. ia; Ta. né; 
Arab. li; Heb. le; Aram. le, de. The others stand as a separ- 
ate word before their noun, tho some of these, e. g., Mod. 
Arab. de, are certainly proclitic. In Assyrian and Classical 
Arabic the noun has the genitive ending, in the other lan- 
guages the form is the same as the nominative. e. g., 


Eth. HNA(L: za-b2’ési ‘of the man.’ 
Heb. 3982 ‘of the king.’ 
Ass. Sa améli ‘of the man.’ 


Arab. ALU li-l-maliki ‘of the king.’ 
Mod. Arab. |> del-bint ‘of the girl.’ 

For the various uses of these genitive determinants see the 
discussion of the noun modified by prepositional phrases below 
under Nominal Qualification. 

The accusative is in many languages without special deter- 
mining sign. The signs that have been developed are as 
follows, viz., 


Awh. -3, -n? 
Meh. ta, te? 
Heb. ns 
Ph. bay] 
Syr. 

Man. S 
Bab. Tal. 








1 Similarly Egyptian nm is varied for gender and case, viz., f. nt, pl. 
m. my, pl. f. nt; cf. Erman, op. et loc. cit. 

2 Praetorius considers this a development of a particle indicating di- 
rection, identical with the Ethiopic -}, -&: cf. Amh. Spr. p. 197; Dill.- 
Bez. Ath. Gr. p. 333 f. 

3 Cf. Jahn, Meh. Gr. p. 70; under just what circumstances it is em- 
ployed does not appear. 
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Mod. Syr. 
Bib. Aram} 5 
Mal. 


Te, {Pak -b mr 
Sam. m, -5 
These are regularly employed only with a definite object, 
an indefinite regularly stands without them. They are of 
three sorts, viz.. 

a) Amh. -n, which is enclitic and is written as one word 
with the noun; after a noun ending in a consonant it 
develops an é before the n, or perhaps becomes an n 
vowel; e. g. ALY: léén ‘filium.’ It stands after the de- 
finite article and possessive suffixes, but precedes all 
other enclitics, e. g., 

AR.3: léj-a-n ‘the son,’ 
ATF? : sét-iti-n ‘the lady.’ 
AR: léj-é-n ‘my son.’ 
ATFIF® : sét-Fta-n-ém ‘and the lady.’ 
Aram. le; this is proclitic and is written as one word 
with its noun. It is of course simply the dative pre- 
position; the dative has encroached here upon the domain 
of the accusative just as it has in Modern Spanish.' 
Heb. mx, Phen. ms, Aram. Mm‘, Meh. ta, te; these par- 
ticles are all derived from a noun meaning ‘essence, sub- 
stance,’? and stand, in most cases probably as proclitics, 
before the noun; the Hebrew form Mx is connected with 
the noun by Maqgeph. e. g., 
Heb. o1Dya nN | 
Dov AN ‘coelum.’ 
Sam. NDWwW Mm 
In Biblical Hebrew there are a few late passages in which 
MX is used before a nominative, e. g., 








1 Here objects denoting persons or animals are placed after the pre- 
position & ‘to,’ while those denoting things without life are governed 
directly, e. g., edificd la casa ‘he built the house;’ conozco 4 este hombre ‘I 
know this man.’ Cf. W. I. Knapp. A Grammar of the Modern Spanish 
Language, Boston, 1896, p. 374. 

2 For the various forms of this particle and its distribution in the va- 


rious languages, cf. Brock. Comp. Gr. pp. 313—315 (§ 106a-e). 
11* 
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Sy ‘was mbx-b2-ny) ‘and all of them were brave men (Jud. 

20, 44, 46) 
and in Post-Biblical Hebrew, Christian and Jewish Palestinian, 
and Samaritan Mx, n° + suffix has become a regular demon- 
strative pronoun which may stand before a noun in any case 
(cf. pp. 148, 175). 

The vocative has a special case determinant in a number of 
languages. 

In Assyrian the noun without case ending is ordinarily 
employed as vocative, but an afformative particle @ appears 
sometimes to be employed as a case determinant’, e. g., 

igar ‘oh wall’. 
Bél-d-ma ‘oh Bel’. 

In Ethiopic a few words take the ending 6, e. g. ATHA: 
egzi-'d ‘oh God, MAM: Le ésit-6 ‘oh woman, AY: ’émm-6 ‘oh 
mother. The words for ‘mother’ and ‘father’ have the special 
vocative forms A9™: ’émmii, AN: ’abaé. The most usual voca- 
tive determinant is a prefixed interjection A ’d, e. g., ANAM: 
’0-bé’ést ‘oh man.’ The prefixed ’6- and suffixed -6 are perhaps 
identical: Sometimes they occur together with the same word 
e. g., AMAQT: '6-b2ésit-0 ‘oh woman.’ 

In Amharic an interjection UZ: is placed after the word, 
e. g., AZ: WPL: le hdi ‘oh son.’ 

In Tigrifa a suffix %, 3, ké, kué is added to the noun, e. g., 
AALTD : sabait-kué ‘oh woman,” sth: ganén-ké ‘oh demon.’ 
This element may be ultimately connected with the h ka of 
the second person.? 

In Tigre the interjection &7: iahé may be placed after the 
noun, or the interjection ? wé may stand before it,? e. g., 

a0 FC 2&7: maméhhéer iaha ‘oh master.’ 
P:a09°N: ud-mamba ‘oh Lord,’ 

In Arabic the words WJ ‘father’ and ,\ ‘mother’ have spe- 
cial vocative forms, e. g., wl, Cul ‘abati or ‘abata; ’ummati 
or ummata; and several classes of words may make a special 
vocative form by a shortening at the end,‘ e. g., 3 Tauba 
from 4355 Taubatu (man’s name). Usually the vocative is 
preceded by an ahajntons particle. The most common 





Of. Del. Ass. Gr. § 101. 

2 Cf. Praet. Tig. Spr. p. 225 

3 Cf. Littm. Te. Pron. pp. 297, 226. 
4 Cf. Wright-DeG. Arab. Gr. II. pp. 87—89. 
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of these particles are |, b, bi; Lol, Wel &: ‘a, ia, ‘aid; 
‘auiuhd, iad ’ariwhd. After all the vocative particles except 
la2i, Lost & the noun stands without article. In Classical 
Arabic, aside from special vocative forms, the noun is in 
the nominative without nunnation unless it is indefinite 
and not addressed directly by the speaker, or unless it is mo- 
dified by a following genitive, accusative, or prepositional 
phrase; in these cases it stands in the accusative, with nunna- 
tion, except when modified by a definite genitive. When no 
interjection is used these same rules apply. After Wel, Wel & 
the noun stands in the nominative with article. e. g., 
col b&b 1@ ‘abati ‘oh father,’ 
tm, b 7a rajulu ‘oh man.’ 
Mey & ia rajula" ‘oh some man or other.’ 
Lrgasl ww & id sajiida ‘l-uuhixi ‘oh lord of the wild 
beasts.’ 
Moe Jb & = fi fali‘a” jabala" ‘oh thou that art ascend- 
ing a hill.’ 
%3 oe lab id haira” min zajdi" ‘oh thou that art 
better than Zaid.’ 
ALJ! Uso! ‘aviuha ’l-maliku 
Mel Gol b = ia ‘atiuha 'l-maliku 
In Modern Egyptian Arabic, and probably also in all the 
modern dialects 7@ is the ordinary vocative particle, e. g., 
J=!, & i@ rdgil ‘oh man.’ 
Sra & ia sidit (oh) sir, 
se! & ia ’abiiia ‘oh my father.’ 


‘oh king.’ 


The particle j@ is used also before a vocative in Syriac, 
Mandaic, Modern Syriac, and Malulan. To what extent its 
use is due to Arabic influence is uncertain. 

In Syriac the particles ef, 18; eel, Mik; <el, jk, are also used 
before the noun as vocative determinants, e. g., 

lass Lars ef NUYS NOOY 8 ‘oh evil world’. 
leo, ol N32 JIN ‘oh men’. 

In Hebrew and in Western Aramaic the definite state of 

the noun is used as a vocative, e. g., 
Heb. 7207 ‘oh king.’ 
Bib. Aram. 839 ‘oh king.’ 
Jew. Pal. Ry8 ‘oh land’ 
Sam. sow ‘oh heavens.’ 
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In Samaritan in later texts a special interjectional deter- 
minant 7% is employed with the definite state, e. g., 
mom AX ‘oh king’ 

With the exception of the article in Hebrew (tho this is not 
strictly speaking a vocative determinant) and Tigrina ké, kué, 
all the vocative determinants are of an interjectional character. 

The other case relations are all represented by prepositions 
properly so-called,: and their combination with the noun de- 
pending on them offers little worthy of special remark. 

In the case of certain compound prepositions in Amharic, 
the noun stands between the two parts of the preposi- 
tion,? e. g., 

nhte7@- ; 21: ka-katamd-u fit ‘before the city.’ 
NLL : AL: ba-dangiid lai ‘on a stone’ 
OL: Nhe: OT: wada bahr-i uést ‘into the sea.’ 

Cases in which the preposition has become a postposition 
occur in Ethiopic and Amharic. 


Indetermination. 
The indefinite state of a noun is indicated, a) by the ab- 
solute state of a noun, b) by the mimmation or nunnation, c) by 
a special word or indefinite article. The first method is the 
rule in all the languages except Arabic and Mineo-Sabean. 
Mimmation, the addition of a final m, and nunnation, the 
addition of a final n,« are used in Mineo-Sabean and Arabic 
respectively to indicate that a noun is indefinite, e. g., 
Arab. Ux maliku", -i", -a", ‘king, a king.’ 
Min. ,-» bit-m ‘house, a house.’ 
The nunnation is used in triptote proper names in Arabic, 
but without indefinite force, e. g., w2; zajdu" ‘Zaid. 





1 For the most important of these prepositions cf. Brock. Comp. Gr. 
pp. 494—499. 

2 In this construction the noun is regarded as a genitive depending 
on the second part of the preposition, which functions as a noun, the 
genitive sign being omitted according to rule, after the element of the 
preposition which stands first: cf. under Nominal Qualification below, 
and Praet. Amh. Spr. pp. 404—413. 

3 Of. Dill.-Bez. Ath. Gr. p. 469; Praet. Amh. Spr. pp. 413—415. 

4 The -m and -m are originally identical and are derived from the 
indefinite-interrogative particle m@ (cf. Brock. Comp. Gr. pp. 472, 
473). This m@ is perhaps ultimately identical with emphatic mé (cf. op. 
cit. p. 326). 
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In Modern Arabic the nunnation has been lost, the bare 

stem indicating the indefinite state, e. g., 
J=) rajul ‘man, a man.’ 

In some of the languages the numeral ‘one’ may be used in 
the sense of an indefinite article.t This is common in certain 
dialects of the Aramaic and Abyssinian groups, e. g., 

Bib. Aram. 77 738 ‘a letter’ (Ez. 4, 8). 

Syr. -~ baw WO #733 ‘a man, a certain man. 
Mod. Syr. Last Le hd ’n@3a@ ‘a man, a certain man.’ 

Eth. AchS. : NACL: ‘ahadti béést ‘a man, a certain man.’ 
Ta. AZ: (1: hadé sab ‘a man, a certain man.’ 
Awmh. AIRT : ACL: andit béria ‘a certain maid.’ 

It is found also in Modern Arabic. So in Egypt, Tripoli, 
Tlemsen, and Morocco, The numeral precedes,? usually in the 
masculine form for both genders. In Tripoli, Tlemsen, and 
Morocco the definite article is used with the noun. Generally 
speaking wat, wdhid, udhad is used, but in Tlemsen had 
(<‘ahad) is also employed. e. g,, 

Eg. Wx vals udhid melik ‘a king’ 
, udhad er-rdjel { . ‘ 
Tl. Sol Jt rals wahderrajel a man. 


Beye] vols wipad chawe ‘a woman.’ 
uadhdelmra 
With this use of the definite in connection with the inde- 
finite article is to be compared the use of Amharic At : with 
article when ‘one’ out of a number is meant,? e. g., 
ATS. : A@-: ’and-&% sau ‘a man (one of a number mentioned)’ 
In Biblical Hebrew this use of the numeral is rare; it may 
stand before its noun: e. g., 
nny on ‘a broom-plant’ (1 Ki. 19, 4). 
wimp Is ‘a holy one’ (Dan. 8, 13). 


1 So in Coptic (cf. Steind. Kopt. Gr. p. 75f), and in general in those 
Indo-European languages which have developed an indefinite article, e. g., 
Eng. a, an, Fr. un, une, etc. 

2 As a cardinal numeral it follows its noun (cf. p. 201). 

3 Cf. Praet. Amh. Spr. p. 302. The same rule holds good of the 
other cardinals and the indefinite MH: béz@ ‘much, many,’ cf. op. cit. 
pp. 301—303. In Hebrew, Syriac, and Mandaic this same definite cha- 
racter of the numeral ‘one’ is evidenced by the fact that it may stand 
after the accusative determinants (cf. p. 153) nx, 5: cf. Néld. Man. Gr. 


p- 392, espec. n. 
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It is more common in the later language; the numeral re- 
gularly follows its noun: e. g., 

“8 DI_ION'D ‘a philosopher.’ 

mms 9353 ‘a skull.’ 

In the Arabic dialect of Tangier in Morocco, the word 3% 
(<3az ‘thing’) is used as well as wahad for the indefinite article; 
it stands before the noun, which is without article, e.g., 

a  & dar ‘a house.’ 
Aale <0 38% hija ‘a matter.’ 

In Mesopotamian Arabic the indefinite article is expressed by 
the adjective farid, fard derived from a stem >,5 ‘to be separ- 
ated (cf. Brock. Comp. Gr. p. 473; Weissbach, ZDMG, 58, p. 
938). 

The Ethiopic demonstrative ‘Hh-: is sometimes used with the 
force of an indefinite article,' e. g., 

Hh : ith: 2k kuakuéh ‘a rock, a certain rock 
(Enoch. 88,47 [Laurence]; 89, 29 [Martin]).’ 

Some of these indefinite articles, e. g. Mesopotamian fard 
and Tangier 37, may be employed with the plural in the sense 
of ‘some’ (cf. p. 188). 























Simple Qualification. 


Position. 

The regular position of the descriptive adjective in primi- 
tive Semitic was probably after its substantive,? as is shown 
by the fact that this is the normal position in nearly all of 
the Semitic languages; e. g., 

, Ass. Sarru dannu ‘mighty king.’ 

Arab. exis Us maliku” azimu” ‘mighty king’ 
Min. a-Lis aol “uld-m hn’-m ‘healthy children.’ 
Meh. gajén reheim ‘handsome youth.’ 











1 Of. Dill.-Bez. Ath. Gr. p. 295. 

2 In Egyptian the adjective likewise stands after its substantive; cf. 
Erman, Agypt. Gr. p. 119. In Coptic it has the same position but 
is usually connected with its noun in a sort of genitive relation, the noun 
standing in the construct, or the two being connected by the genitive 
sign én; cf. Steind. Kopt. Gr. pp. 82, 83. In Indo-European the origin- 
al position of the descriptive adjective, as of the demonstratives, car- 
dinals, and attributive genitives, seems to have been before the noun: ef. 
Delbr. Verg. Syn. III. pp. 89, 91, 93, 94, 102. In the later development of 
many of the languages, however, postposition is frequent. 
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Heb. 3 799 ‘good king.’ 

Ph. pwsp- 35x (the) holy gods.’ 

Bib. Aram. 39 990 ‘great king.’ 

Sam. 31 nyd ‘great people.’ 

Mal. hamra kaiiés ‘good wine.’ 

Syr. Jag Lads 830 ND90 ‘good king.’ 
Bab. Tal. 2398933 ‘great man.’ 

Man. RDS N13 ‘righteous man.’ 

Mod. Syr. thew tha baité gira ‘large house.’ 

Postposition of the adjective is practically without exception 
in Classical Arabic, Mineo-Sabean, Mehri, Hebrew, Phenician, 
and the Western Aramaic dialects, except Malulan. 

In Assyrian, Modern Egyptian Arabic, Christian Palestinian, 
Malulan, and the Eastern Aramaic dialects, adjectives are some- 
times placed before their noun. In Assyrian the adjective in 
this position has a stronger stress; in Egyptian Arabic the 
street-hawkers usually place first, as the most important thing, 
the adjective describing their wares, the interjection 7@ stand- 
ing between the two, or before the combination; in Aramaic, 
preposition is especially common in adjectives of praise and 
blame, which form a sort of title: e. g., 

Ass. sagtti I8tar ‘exalted Ishtar.’ 
Eg. Arab. ~s b&b (555 tabiini ia é3 ‘oh oven-baked bread.’ 
Baim (509) & ia rami halaue “oh Greek pastry.’ 
Syr. Lass Ihajzse, NYE SAPO ‘of the polished soul.’ 
yore Massey OND NNDD ‘the holy Mary.’ 
woauhe, Lrxaai DIS NY ‘the godless Julian.’ 
NOW NNT ‘the pure sign.’ 
RIVSNY KNIS ‘oh great Torah.’ 
Mod. Syr. Lad.! wo, cepait “ildna ‘a good tree’ 
Jaw Manense miskanté hannd ‘poor Hannah.’ 
Mal. yé gattésta martmaryé ‘oh saint Mary.’ 

In Ethiopic and Tigre the position of the adjective has be- 
come almost entirely free, tho in Ethiopic in ordinary discourse 
the original postposition is more common, e. g., 


Eth, PLC :wGL : médr Sandy ‘good land.’ 
WEL: PLC i andi médr 


Te. AGN: HEN: ’énds saiab “id wecn’ 
Wen: AGN: saiab ends } 
In Tigriiia, while the position of the adjective is free as in 
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Ethiopic and Tigre, preposition is considerably more common 
than postposition, e. g., 

FOF : TILA: ‘abit gadal ‘a great abyss.’ 

A: IPA: sab hate ‘a sinful man.’ 

In Amharic preposition has become the rule, tho postposition 
is not infrequent when the noun has other modifiers besides 
the adjective, e. g., 

FAP : MGMT : talag manduat ‘a great trembling,’ 

COL4: PIL: AD4TE : ja-wain guénd ’éunatanad ‘a true 

vine (stalk of wine).’ 

ALS : A@-:04:’and sau léla ‘an (one) other man.’ 
Concord in Case. 

An adjective regularly agrees with its noun in case, gender, 
number, and determination.' 

The concord of case is of course confined to those languages 
which have developed special case forms. Leaving aside those 
languages which are preserved only in purely consonantal texts, 
such as Mineo-Sabean, Moabite, etc., in which the existence 
or non-existence of case endings cannot be determined, these 
languages are Assyrian, Arabic, Ethiopic: e. g., 

Assyr. Sarru dannu, sarri danni, Sarra danna. 
Arab. exis Cle maliku” ‘azimu™, -i"-1", -a"-a". 
Eth. #720: WL: médr Sandi, PLS: WSR: médra Sandia 

In Assyrian there are many instances of lack of concord in 
case,? e. g., 

malki isaru ‘a just king (acc.).’ 
Sad@ marcu ‘the inaccessible mountain,’ 
In Arabic an adjective modifying a vocative expressed by the 
nominative may stand in either nominative or accusative, e. g., 
Jalal 025 & ia zajdu "Magid ‘oh Zaid, the intelligent.’ 
l-‘aqila 
Concord in Gender. 

The concord of gender is practically without exception save 
in South Semitic. In many cases, however, a feminine noun 
has masculine forms, and in some cases a masculine noun has 





1 The adjectives in Egyptian have concord of gender and number (ef. 
Erman, Agypt. Gr. p. 119). In Coptic the adjectives are usually invari- 
able (cf. Steind. Kopt. Gr. pp. 82, 84). 

2 Cf. Del. Ass. Gr. §$ 165, 92. Some of these at any rate are probably 
due to the fact that the final vowels were not pronounced; cf. Brock. 
Comp. Gr. p. 114 (§ 43r, 5), p. 466 (§ 245 k) 
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feminine forms, so that while there is concord in gender itself, 
there is not concord in the gender forms. In Modern Egyp- 
tian and Tunisian Arabic and in Modern Syriac, the mascu- 
line is the only form of the plural, and is used as a common 
form for both genders. e. g., 

Assyr. naru marratu ‘bitter river (Persian Gulf).’ 

Arab. d..be v2 jadu" ‘azimatu" ‘mighty hand.’ 

Syr. (hast Loiel SAIS NTUN ‘Jong road.’ 

Heb. 79173 Vy ‘great city.’ 

niayy ovsa ‘forsaken eggs.’ 

Mod. Syr. hauwe hus ‘aindta sehiné ‘hot springs’. 

Eg. Arab. gale l=” sagarat ‘dlijin ‘high trees.’ 

In Arabic, the broken plurals are regularly treated as femi- 
nine, but sometimes when the noun denotes male persons it may 
take a strong masculine plural, e. g., 

cool cll abd’u madtina ‘ancestors of old.’ 

In Mehri an adjective agreeing with a masculine plural denot- 
ing things may stand in the feminine singular (cf. below), e. g., 

tahat (sg. taht m.) zalmet ‘dark rooms.’ 

In Ethiopic the concord of gender, except in the case of 
nouns denoting persons has practically been given up, e. g., 

PLC: VSL: or PSLT: médr Sandi or sandit ‘good land’. 

In Tigrifa the rule for the concord of gender is about the 
same asin Ethiopic. In Amharic there is no distinction of gender 
in the plural, and in the singular, unless the noun takes the de- 
finite article, the masculine is regularly employed wjth nouns of 
both genders; in the case of those few adjectives which have a 
special feminine form, this feminine may be used, but it has 
an archaic and biblical flavor‘; when a feminine noun is 
determined it takes the special feminine article -ité. e. g., 

Ta. 94: FOP; orR NPT : ‘Amat cébig or cébégt ‘good year.’ 

Amh, née: 1: kéfi sét ‘a bad woman.’ 

P27 : KIC: gédést ’agar ‘the holy city.’ 
IGUE : AR : tandd-ita lzj-é ‘my little daughter.’ 


Concord in Number. 


In general noun and adjective agree in number, but there 
are numerous exceptions?. 





1 Cf. Praet. Amh. Spr. p. 161, § 126 c. 
2 For a more complete statement of the rules of concord in Arabic cf. 
Reck. Syn. Verh. p. 89. 
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Nouns with a collective meaning often take a plural adjective 
in Assyrian, Arabic, Ethiopic, and Hebrew, e. g., 

Ass. icgur 3amé mutiapristiti ‘winged birds (of heaven)’. 
Arab. eset e953 gaumu" zdlimiina ‘violent people.’ 

Sth. MH}: ANA : bézthan sab’ ‘many people.’ 

Heb. ywnd o'29hT Dy ‘the people that walk in darkness’ 
(Is. 9. 1). 

In Hebrew the amplificative plural regularly takes a singular 
attribute, e. g., 

PIS OWN ‘a just God!’ 

In Arabic the broken plurals, being originally collectives of 
the feminine gender, regularly take the adjective in the femi- 
nine singular, in Modern Arabic sometimes the strong feminine 
plural: e. g., 

ByanS cre mudunu” kabiratu” ‘great cities.’ 
Lk Yh» yebal ‘dlindt ‘high mountains.’ 

Sometimes, however, an adjective agreeing with a broken 
plural takes itself a broken plural form, or, when the noun 
denotes persons, stands in the strong plural, e. g., 

as Se, rialu" kibéru” ‘great men.’ 
ge sb! abai’u madina ‘ancestors of old.’ 

In Modern Egyptian Arabic when a broken plural or a 
strong feminine plural denotes persons, an adjective agreeing 
with them is put in the masculine plural in Zn, e. g., 

ome Cl = dagarat dlijin ‘high trees.’ 
coxtgpeell Kloewl en-nisudn el-ma‘zimin ‘the invited 
ladies’. 

In Mehri the plural of nouns indicating objects may take its 
adjective in the plural with concord of gender, but, except in 
case of masculine plurals in -n, and feminine plurals in -¢ and 
-ten, the adjective may also stand in the feminine singular, e. g., 

tahat (sg. taht) zalmet (f. sg.) ‘dark rooms.’ 
hajuuél (sg. j6l) haurét (f. sg.) ‘black clouds.’ 

In Ethiopic the concord of number has to a large extent 
been given up, except in the case of nouns denoting persons; 
even here instances occur of a singular adjective agreeing with 
a plural noun: e. g., 

PTA: MH: hate’an bézih ‘many sinners.’ 


1 Cf. Pere. Gr. Arab. Vul. p. 142. 
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Plurals of nouns which do not denote persons (including 
broken plurals) may be treated either as singular or plural, as 
masculine or feminine, though a singular adjective agreeing 
with a plural noun has usually masculine form; e. g., 

PAT : O0.LT : galat ‘abiiat ‘loud voices.’ 
TAI°C-T : O0.L7 : ta’dmrat ‘abiidn ‘great signs.’ 
725 : 1H : maidt bézih ‘many waters,’ 
AHN : HDI: ’uhzdb bézthan ‘many people.’ 
AD-27C 1 1P DT :’augér naudrat ‘ong walls.’ 
AANA: WELT : ’albas Sandit ‘good clothes.’ 
NH: AHN : Lézih ’ahzadb ‘many people.’ 

Broken plurals of adjectives, as in Arabic, are most usually, 
though not always, found in connection with broken: plurals 
of nouns, e. g., 

TA7°C : ONLT : ta’amér ‘abait ‘great signs.’ 
but also, 
NC7ST : ONLT : bérhanat ‘abait ‘great lights’. 

In Amharic an adjective modifying a plural noun may stand 
either in the singular or plural, though the plural is more 
common, e. g., 

FAP : APF : taldg saudc ‘great men.’ 

PLA: AFF: haidlan sauéé ‘strong men.’ 
ROVIAT : VF : Smaglit sétdz ‘old women.’ 
ACTF : AHN : bértdé ’ahzab ‘strong nations.’ 
MYACF : 19°F : tankdrécé ‘Gmédé€ ‘firm pillars.’ 

In Tigriia such an adjective stands regularly in the plural, 

though the singular is also sometimes found, e. g., 
MHD : AFA : bezihat ‘amsdl ‘many parables.’ 
PMIE : D4O-FE : gatanti (pl.) kédaunii ‘fine clothing.’ 
R08 : NAW-FE : cada (sg.) kéd@unti ‘white clothing.’ 

An adjective modifying a noun which is at the same time 
modified by a cardinal (above ‘one’) regularly stands in the 
plural, even when the noun is singular, in Ethiopic and Mod- 
ern Egyptian Arabic. In Classical Arabic, with any numeral 
between 11 and 99, the adjective may agree either grammatic- 
ally with the noun or logically with the cardinal. e. g., 

Eth. ANOF : MRT : ba.) : OOHE-3 : sab'ati sanit gatindn 
ua-‘ebairan ‘seven ears thin and blasted.’ 

Eg. Arab. crepe WLS pits Amr! arbahtiser kitab tajiibin 

‘fourteen good books.’ 
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Cl. Arab. bok : a. es a naciriiia" 
tis ol Isr wg pcre ‘isrina dindra" sais i 
‘twenty dinars of el-Melek, en-Nazcir.’ 

A dual, if we except certain isolated forms in Ethiopic and 
Aramaic, is found only in Arabic, Classical and Modern, Mineo- 
Sabean?, Mehri*, and Hebrew. In Classical Arabic an adjec- 
tive modifying a dual stands also in the dual form; in Hebrew 
and in Modern Arabic the adjective, having no dual, is put in 
the plural: e. g., 

Cl. Arab. ple oe, rajulani galihani ‘two good men.’ 

Kg. Arab. g-ldt cell el-babén el-barranijin ‘the two 

one doors.’ 

1 eprint el-bétén el-kubaér ‘the two large 
"al 
nin} Oy ‘haughty eyes.’ 


Determination. 


In those languages that have developed a definite or in- 
definite form of the noun, the modifying adjective has in general 
the same form as the noun; so regularly in Arabic, Hebrew, 
and Western Aramaic except Malulané: e. g., 

Arab. paks 20% maliku" ‘azimu” ‘mighty king.’ 

echall LO! al-maliku al-‘azimu ‘the mighty king.’ 

Heb. 31% 799, 3187 RT ‘good king’, ‘the good king.’ 

Bib. Aram. 3) 799, 831 8250 ‘great king’, ‘the great king.’ 

Sam. 39 ny), m2 my) ‘great people’, ‘the great people.’ 

In Eastern Aramaic and Malulan, tho the ending @ has lost 
its definite force, noun and adjective with few exceptions agree 
in state; in Modern ayes and Malulan the absolute state is 





t The feminine a 2 pols agrees according to rule with broken plural 

34> dandniru implied in gs oe (cf. p. 162). 

“2 Hommel does not definitely state whether the adjective in Mineo- 
Sabean has a dual form or not; cf. Siid.-arab. Chr. pp. 42 f, 47: the dual 
of the noun occurs sometimes in connection with ‘two’ (cf. following foot- 
note and p. 202 f.). 

3 The Mehri dual is found only in connection with the numeral ‘two’ 
(cf. p. 208). 

4 In Greek the article is used with both noun and adjective when the 
adjective follows the noun, e. g., 6 dvnp 6 copés ‘the wise man’, tho the 
construction with one article before the combination of adjective + noun, 
viz., 6 copds dvjp is the rule (cf. W. W. Goodwin, A Greek Grammar, 
Boston, 1893, p. 208, § 959). 
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comparatively rare, and all distinction between the states has 
been lost: e. g., 

Syr. ahs say, TAY 133 ‘rich man, the rich man.’ 

pks haw PAY 8133 
Bab. Tal. 0° "38 ‘a high roof.’ 
139 8133 ‘a great man.’ 
Man. bW> 133, NOWS N13 ‘a righteous man, the 
righteous man.’ 

Mod. Syr. Jas lel» képad raba ‘great stone.’ 

Mal. sim3a homyda ‘brillant sun.’ 

Instances occur, however, in which there is lack of concord 

in state, e. g., 
Syr. lupe pyc IMAL hed NTWW PD RNdA poAd 
‘these three true witnesses.” 
cisea [iol ose "3 SOWA yaw ‘the seven fat cows.’ 
Bab. Tal. 8312 W'S ‘a small man.’ 
Man. NW°D way ‘an evil man.’ 
Mod. Syr. Last jes riz "nasa ‘honest people,’ 
Mal. hamra kaiiés ‘good wine.’ 

In Phenician the article may stand with both, or only with 
the attribute, e. g., 

BYP wn ‘the holy gods.’ 
pw ip nox 

In some languages ‘the article is used only once with the 
combination of noun and adjective’. 

This is found as an exceptional usage in Hebrew both Biblical 
and Post Biblical, tho more frequent in the latter; in Biblical 
Hebrew cases occur in which the adjective (in most cases a 
participle) alone takes the article?; in Post-Biblical Hebrew 
instances occur in which the article stands only with the ad- 
jective or only with the noun: e. g., 

Bib. }*9ya aye ‘the higher gate’ (Ezek. 9, 2). 
3973 39m ‘the sword that oppresses.’ 

1 In Coptic the article stands only with the noun, e. g., p-rdme n-sabe 
‘the wise man’ (cf. Steind. Kopt. Gr. p. 84). In Indo-European, the 
article generally stands first before adjective and noun. In Old Bulgarian 
and Lithuanian the article stands after the adjective, e. g., Old Bul. 
dobro-to vino ‘the good wine’, Lith. gerds-is 2mogis ‘the good man’; cf. 
above p. 148, n. 2. In Greek the article may stand with the adjective only, 
when this follows the noun, e. g., avip 6 copés ‘the wise man’, cf. Goodwin, 


Greek Gram. p. 208, § 959. 
2 Cf. Ges. Heb. Gr. pp. 428, 429 (§ 126 w, 2). 
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Mish. m17373 O32 ‘the great synagogue.’ 
‘OS pp ‘the raw herbs.’ 
In Arabic, both Classical and Modern, an adjective modifying 
a definite vocative without article takes the article itself, e. g., 
Cl. oral Guwld & 1a fasiqu ’r-riddijju ‘oh thou unrighteous 
man, the apostate.’ 
Kg. Land! cw» & id bint el-béda ‘oh white maiden.’ 

In Egyptian Arabic, however, the article may be omitted, 
and the vocative particle i@ used before the adjective in its 
stead, e. g., 

Low b Co b&b aa bint ia béda ‘oh white maiden.’ 

In Egyptian Arabic a definite noun at the beginning of a 
sentence modified by an adjective, stands without article,‘ e. g., 

semi Une gebel el-ahmar ‘the red mountain,’ 
but, 

om etl 95 neruh el-gebel el-alimar ‘we went to the red 
mountain.’ 

In the dialect of Tunis the article may be used only once 
before the combination of noun and adjective, tho this 
construction is rare, @. g., 

pa Sal! er-razel myshah ‘the avaricious man.’ 
In Tigre, this last construction is the regular one; e. g., 

AGN : HLM + la-énds “ae a 

AN LN: AGN: la-daiab ’Ends 

In Amharic the defining suffix is regularly used only with 
the adjective, e. g., 

FAR: OTH: taldg-& wanz ‘the great river.’ 
FACE : nt? : talag-ita katama ‘the great city.’ 

When noun and adjective are both indeterminate the accusative 
-} may be omitted; it is, however, usually employed, in case the 
combination is singular, standing ordinarily with the noun, in 
case it is plural, standing ordinarily with the adjective: if one 
or the other is specially determined, the adjective by the ar- 





1 The example given by Caussin de Perceval (Gr. Arab. Vul. p. 84). 
ral SS, ‘the large vehicle’ probably comes under this head. According 
to the same anthority an adjective without article may stand before a 
noun with suffix cf. op. cit. p. 139, 

2 This is the usual construction in Indo-European, cf. p. 165, n. 1. 

3 Of. the use of the article in Old Bulgarian and Lithuanian (cf. p. 165, 
n. 1); in these languages, however, the use of the article is confined 
to the adjective. 
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ticle, the noun by virtue of being a proper noun, or by a suf- 
fix, this element takes the 4: if both are specially determined, 
both take %. These rules apply generally speaking to the com- 
bination of the noun with pronominal and numeral adjectives 
as well. e. g., 

ACE : PPwET? : beri magiaft-én ‘a severe plague’. 

ARN : $43: ’adis géné-n ‘a new song,’ 

AI7L-F4 : ATIART : Engéddc-en 'amalékt ‘strange gods.’ 

hL@- : AF?AVht : heidu ‘amlak-én ‘the living God.’ 

OTF : AZ FAT: sétdé 1éj0¢-e8-Em ‘thy female children.’ 

ALY: OF :’adis-a-n daj ‘the new wine.’ 

FAR? : WT : talag-fi-n bét ‘the great house.’ 

200% : ANP: rajm-ti-n lébs-ud-n ‘her long dress.’ 

ARM? : 11°24: 'adis-ti-n sém-é-n ‘my new name.’ 

In Hebrew and less frequently in Syriac, an adjective modi- 
fying a proper name is sometimes without article. This is a 
relic of the primitive period of Semitic when there was no 
article. e. g., 

Heb. 3) j'T3 ‘Great Sidon.’ 
m3) oA ‘The Great Deep.’ 
1 y jh m2 ‘Upper Bethhoron.’ 
roy 5s ‘The Highest God.’ 
Syr. »-2 weal OU PWA ‘First Tishri.’ 
ws! yeas “IHN 13D ‘Second Kanon.’ 


Double Qualification. 

When the noun is modified by two adjectives,? the adjec- 
tives are joined by the conjunction ‘and’ in Hebrew, Biblical 
Aramaic, Syriac, and Ethiopic. In Amharic the conjunction 
seems to be used when the two adjectives stand in juxtaposition, 
otherwise not. In Hebrew, if the noun is feminine, only the 
first adjective agrees with it, the other being masculine; in 
Ethiopic and Amharic, the two adjectives are often separated 
by the noun they modify or some other word; in Amharic, when 
the noun is determinate, the sign of determination may stand 
with both adjectives or only with the first. e. g., 





1 Of. Brock. Comp. Gr. p. 469 (§ 246 d 8); Ges. Heb. Gr. p. 429 (§ 126 y); 
Néldeke, Beitr. zur Semit. Sprachwissenschaft, Strassburg, 1904, p. 48, n. 2. 
2 Sanskrit, like Arabic, employs no conjunction in this case; in Greek 
and Latin, cases both with and without conjunction occur; cf. Delbr. Verg. 
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Heb. dram 217 dx ‘the great, good God.’ 
pin} m>43 m1 ‘a great strong wind.’ 
Bib. Aram. SAWSII RATIO KHMP ‘the rebellious evil city.’ 
Syr. pucle ay saa, DYN) PN 133 ‘a good, upright man.’ 
Eth. O08: “98: WANE : ‘abiia 3qdia wa-’ekivia (acc.) ‘great 
evil plague.’ 
MAL : RAP: DAE : OGRI’: beési cadég u&éeti ua- 
Sécim ‘he is a righteous and perfect man.’ 
Amh. N@FREZ® : AT : AMA : bértii-ithi-m "énést ’anbasd 
‘and the strong female lion.’ 
NELE : PAGLEZT : WT: kiird-iti galacai-iti-m sét 
‘the proud and delicate woman.’ 

In Arabic and Tigrifa no conjunction is used; in Tigrifa the 
noun often stands between the two adjectives as in Ethiopic 
and Amharic: e. g,., . 

Arab. p=VIo ul SQ al-kaukabu an-naiiiru al- 
‘ahmaru ‘the bright red star.’ 
eam) Cem AU! eur bi-smi ‘allahi ’r-rahmani 
’r-rahimi ‘in the name of God, the compassi- 
onate, the merciful.’ 

Ta. DeA: ACL: URE: ke/w barid hakai ‘wicked, slothful 
servant.’ 
MS : PS : ROP : bzith gébri cébaig ‘much good work.’ 

In Assyrian, at least in elevated style, the noun is repeated 
with each adjective, e. g., 

Sarru rabi, sarru dannu ‘great, mighty king,’ 


Construct Chain. 

Sometimes a noun and its adjective are joined together in a 

construct chain. 

In Arabic and Hebrew the adjective may govern the noun, e. g., 
Arab, Usd jie jamilu fi'lika ‘thy handsome behavior.’ 
Heb. 0°338 ‘pin ‘smooth stones’ (1 Sam. 17,40). 

In all the principal languages except Aramaic, viz., Assyrian, 

Arabic, Ethiopic, and Hebrew, the noun may govern the adjective' ; 
in Hebrew the adjective always stands in the masculine: e.g., 


1 With this is to be compared the Coptic construction of noun in con- 
struct + adjective, The more usual construction with m is perhaps a 
development of this, inasmuch as n is also the sign of the genitive. Cf. 
Steind. Kopt. Gr. pp. 82, 83. 
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Ass. agar rigi ‘distant place.’ 
arrat limutte™ ‘the evil curse.’ 
Arab. pried! “up baitu’l-mugaddasi ‘the holy house, temple.’ 
Eth. 8: 0-7" : maia (Zim ‘sweet water.’ 
Heb. y) MWs ‘an evil woman.’ 

To be compared with this last case is the Amharic construc- 
tion according to which certain adjectives are connected with 
the noun they modify by the genitive sign,’ e. g., 

Ch} : EN.ABAD : ja-kasi-n ‘ebédmélék (acc.) ‘the Cushite 
Ebedmelek.’ 

ACLNI® : L°ZRW- : darids-ém ia-médi-u ‘and Darius the Mede.’ 

ETFO: : Aw: ja-fitand-w sau ‘the first man.’ 

GaOFLART : M42 : ia-manfasduit Galama ‘the spiritual dark- 

ness,’ 


Demonstrative? Qualification. 


Position. 


In Assyrian, Hebrew, Moabite, Phenician, Lihyanic, and Mebri, 
the demonstrative adjective stands regularly after the noun, e. g., 
Ass. Sarru annt ‘this king.’ 
Heb. MA wes ‘this man.’ 
Mo. Ast 7037 ‘this high place.’ 
Ph. t J28 ‘this stone.’ 
Lih. 47 nan ‘this house.’ 
Meh. gaij dém ‘this man.’ 

In Post-Biblical Hebrew, however, the demonstratively used 
MX + suffix precedes the noun, e. g., 

of ins ‘that day.’ 

In the various Aramaic dialects its position varies. In the 
inscription of Zinjirli and in Samaritan it is postpositive, e. g., 

Zinj. 73 M3 ‘this house,’ 
Sam. 777 yw ‘this land.’ 

1 For the adjectives that take this construction cf. Praet. Amh. Spr. 
pp. 817-320, § 249. 

2 For the forms of the demonstratives, cf. Brock. Comp. Gr. pp. 316- 
823, and the various Semitic grammars under the head of demonstratives. 
The personal pronoun of the third person is used for the more remote de- 
monstrative adjective in Ethiopic, Hebrew, and Phenician; in Mineo-Sabean 
the singular of this pronoun is apparently used for the nearer demon- 
strative: cf. Dill.-Bez, Ath. Gr. p. 299; Praet. Ath. Gr. p. 23; Ges. Heb. 
Gr. pp. 112, 115, 463; Schréd. Phin. Spr. p. 144; Homm. Siid.-arab. Chr. 
p- 11. 


12+ 
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In Biblical Aramaic it regularly follows, though in some 

passages, it also precedes, e. g., 
TI S|MP ‘that city.’ 
73333 733 ‘this building’ (Ez. 5, 4.). 

In Syriac, Christian and Jewish Palestinian, and the dialect 
of the Babylonian Talmud, it may be indifferently either pre- 
positive or postpositive, e. g., 

Syr. bade Le NDID NIT) as 
Jae Lads N37 a this king. 
Jew. Pal. RIDy PIT ‘this occurrence.’ 
yn xody ‘this world. 
Bab. Tal. 83 pT ‘this house.’ 
J Noy ‘this people.’ 

In Mandaic the rule is about the same as in Syriac, though 
preposition is more common; in Malulan usually, in Modern 
Syriac, always in the spoken language, and, usually in the 
written, the demonstrative precedes its noun; postposition in the 
modern dialects is due to the influence of the Classical Syriac: e. g., 

Man. 82>xD NN ‘that king.’ 
NT NOOK ‘that world.’ 
Mal. héd Sunita ‘this woman.’ 
hun-ah hanna ‘thy brother this.’ 
Mod, Syr. Jay eed 1é-hd gébad ‘on that side.’ 

In all the South Semitic languages, except Lihyanic and 
Mehri, the demonstrative is regularly prepositive, e. g., 

Arab. j=l lie hada ’r-rajulu ‘this man, 
Min. y-ybwe ¢> Sn str-n ‘this inscription.’ 
Eth. HYF: MA: zént& best ‘this man.’ 

Amh. 0%: (7 : ia¢ sét that woman.’ 

Ta. ATH PN: 6t-kdkhdb ‘that star’ 

Te. A: AVA: lla bahdl ‘this commandment.’ 

In Amharic preposition is apparently without exception. In 
Tigre it is without exception as far as the most common demon- 
strative A@.: is concerned, but the less frequent AY: ‘that’ 
stands after the noun’, e. g., 

AASH : AD : la-énds lahdi ‘that man.’ 
ART : AY: la-calét lahé ‘that prayer.’ 

In Arabic and Ethiopic the demonstrative may follow the 

noun in the sense of an apposition or a locative adverb. In 


‘ This is true at least of the texts examined by Littmann, cf. Te. Pron. 
pp. 297-299. 
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Arabic a demonstrative modifying a proper noun has always 
this position. Postposition of a demonstrative sometimes also 
occurs in Mineo-Sabean, perhaps with a similar meaning. e. g., 
Arab. lie Sel ar-rajulu hada ‘the man here’, 
lie v2; zaidu" hada ‘this Zaid’ 
Eth. U72 :ACORPt: HE:hagara "tidbiséudn z2ati the 
city of the Jebusites here.’ 
Min. > ey-vis* mhfd-n Bn ‘this (?)’ 

In Modern Arabic, preposition of the demonstrative is regular 
except in the case of the monosyllabic forms without -* ha, 
which regularly follow the’ noun; the demonstrative lie hadd 
may follow a noun already modified by preceding }* hal: e. g., 

Ho Cutt el-bét dak ‘that house.’ 
So Arr0J1 el-medine di ‘this city,’ 
lie WLS je hal kitéb hada ‘this book here,’ 

In the dialect of the Egyptian Fellahin and in some provincial 
cities the monosyllabic demonstratives regularly precede the noun 
with article, except dél, which always follows, e. g., 

Aol > da’l-ualid ‘this boy.’ 
B\ eel 6? di’l-mar’a ‘this woman.’ 

Js? ~LI! en-nis ddl ‘these people.’ 

In the standard dialect this construction is preserved in the 
expression, 

Syl (56> di’l-wagt ‘this time, now.’ 

In the dialect of Tlemsen all the demonstratives, including 

the short forms, seem regularly to precede the noun, e. g., 
Soll to der-rajel ‘this man,’ 
Amt I > daker-rajel ‘that man.’ 
AalJl lie hdder-rajel ‘this man.’ 

In Tigriia the longer demonstratives may stand after a noun 
already modified by a preceding short demonstrative, e. g., 

AHTICHO: ; ’z-nagar-czi u this speech? 
AHPC : AL: : ’éz-nagar "éziu 

It is difficult to say what was the position of the demon- 
strative in primitive Semitic. It seems most likely that both 
positions were allowable originally, and that after the separation 
of North and South Semitic, the former for the most part adopt- 


1 In Egyptian the older demonstratives follow, the later ones precede, 
as the demonstratives do in Coptic; cf. Erman, Agypt. Gr. pp. 86-92; 
Steind. Kopt. Gr. p. 45f. For the position of the demonstratives in Indo- 
European cf. p. 158, n. 2. 
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ed postposition, while preposition, in the main, prevailed in the 
latter. If this is true, the older Aramaic dialects represent 
most closely the status of the primitive language. When the 
demonstrative follows in Arabic and Ethiopic, it has a special 
meaning. In some of the modern dialects the law of the more 
ancient languages of the same group is reversed. The modern 
Aramaic dialects prefer preposition, while in Modern Arabic 
postposition of certain demonstratives is the regular rule. 
Modern Arabic and Tigriia have developed an emphatic demon- 
strative construction in which a noun may be modified by two 
demonstratives, one before and one after. 


Concord. 


A demonstrative adjective regularly agrees with its noun in 
case, number, and gender. 

Concord of case is confined to those languages which have 
case forms of the demonstratives, viz., Assyrian, Arabic, and 
Ethiopic, e. g., 

Ass. sarru anni ‘this king,’ 
Sarri anni ‘of this king,’ 
Arab. oe) plies hadsani ’r-rajulani ‘these two men.’ 
odes pends haSaini ’r-rajulayni (gen. and acc.) 
Eth. HtF: PNC : zénti gébr ‘this thing.’ 
Hit : 7d : zanta gébra (acc.) 

The concords of gender and number are practically without 
exception in all the languages except Arabic, Ethiopic, and 
Tigrina, e. g., 

Ass. Sarrani anniti ‘these kings.’ 

sarrati annati ‘these queens.’ 
Heb. Pw AW ‘this woman.’ 

MNT OW INA ‘these men.’ 
Bib. Aram. T1 SAP ‘that city’ 
JP N33 ‘those men.’ 

Syr. whe Lads 7°97 xDD ‘these kings.’ 
Min. ¢-252! «JI "In ’bd'-n ‘these regions.’ 
Meh. ganett dime ‘this little girl’ 

biiatt liék ‘those houses,’ 

In Arabic the plural of a demonstrative may stand with a 
strong masculine plural, or a strong feminine plural, a collec- 





1 A similar construction is common in Tagalog, the most important of 
the languages of the Philippine Islands, viz., it6-ng téwo-ng ité ‘this man.’ 
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tive, or a broken plural that denotes persons; a strong feminine 
plural and a broken plural that denote things, regularly take 
the demonstrative in the feminine singular: e. g., 

opleill sVge hd’uld’i 'l-gacgaébima ‘these butchers.’ 

Jey, »  Y-rijdlu ‘these men,’ 

wl, »  ‘n-ndsu ‘these people,’ 

Shs, »  ‘-bandtu ‘these girls.’ 

rel si ha®ihi ‘l-mudunu ‘these cities.’ 

Iw ,, »  Lfalaudtu ‘these deserts.’ 

In Modern Arabic the demonstrative is sometimes construed 
according to the sense; for example in Egyptian Arabic, 

Je? ~LI en-nds dol ‘these people.’ 
So Cle! el-hadgat di ‘these matters,’ 
In Ethiopic the demonstrative follows the same rules of 
agreement as the descriptive adjective, e. g., 
a) with nouns denoting persons, 
ATE: NAM: z2ént& best ‘this man.’ 
HE: MAQT : ziti bé’ésit ‘this woman,’ 

b) with nouns denoting things, 
UTE : ECUT : zénti férhat ‘this fear.’ 
DAE: PAT: uc’eti galat these yoices.’ 
ND-A'F : POA: ba-uZeti maud‘él ‘in those days,’ 
AGFE : 7: 'Emintd maiat ‘those waters.’ 
Ad: GALT: “ella ra’éiat ‘these visions.’ 

Tigriia seems to follow in general the same rules of concord 
as Ethiopic. 

Determination. 

In parent Semitic, in all probability, a noun modified by a 
demonstrative adjective was determinate by that very fact, and 
needed no definite article. Assyrian, Ethiopic, and Tigrina, 
which have not developed any definite article, represent this 
status, e. g., 

Ass.  sarru anni ‘this king.’ 

Glani suntiti ‘those cities.’ 
Eth. WE: MAA: zéuti bé’ési ‘this man.’ 
Ta. AIL: : A: “éziu sab ‘this man.’ 

In those languages which possess a definite article, the 
combination of noun and demonstrative usually takes this ar- 
ticle as an additional indication of definiteness.? 


1 Of. Schreib. Man. Tig. p. 28. (taal 
2 In Egyptian and Coptic the demonstrative excludes the article (cf. 
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- In Phenician the combination may stand without article as 
above, or the article may be used with the noun, e. g., 
 ]38 ‘this stone.’ 
t Ww ‘this gate.’ 

In Amharic the combination may stand without further 
determination, or either the noun or the demonstrative may 
take the definite article, e. g., 

£9: ANC: ich ‘askar ‘this boy. 
£: 068: id ward3-& ‘that inheritance.’ 
AH: 2.20: ba zth-i faras ‘on this horse.’ 

The accusative -} seems to be used either with the demon- 

strative alone or with both demonstrative and noun, €. g., 
AAAI : MALT: 'Elékh-en bélaténdé ‘these boys.’ 
LAT: FIC: iékh-én nagar ‘this thing,’ 
LAI: SCAN: ickh-en iordands-én ‘this Jordan.’ 

In Tigre the noun modified by the nearer demonstrative 
Af. : stands without article, but with the more remote demon- 
strative AY: the noun takes the article,: e. g., 

AA. : 4.60: ‘élli fara ‘this people.’ 
Akdet : AT: la-calot lahd ‘that prayer.’ 

In Arabic, Mineo-Sabean, Moabite, and Western Aramaic 

the noun stands regularly in the definite state, e. g., 
Arab, Jey lie hada ’r-rajulu 
Mod. Arab. >) Ne hal rajul ‘this man.’ 

> Sel ar-rajul da 

Min. p-yhw > Bn str-n ‘this inscription.’ 
Mo. met naan ‘this high place.’ 
Bib. Aram. 733 83299 ‘this king.’ 
Jew. Pal. S73y PIN ‘this occurrence.’ 

In Eastern Aramaic and Malulan, altho the sign of de- 
termination has lost its definite force, the emphatic state, as 
the most common form, in Modern Syriac and Malulan as 
practically the only form, of the noun, is regularly employed 
in connection with a demonstrative, e. g., 

Syr. Jade Le 8392 837 ‘this king.’ 


Erman, Agypt. Gr. p. 110 f.; Steind. Kopt. Gr. pp. 45, 46); so usually 
in Indo-European except in Greek, where the article stands before the 
noun whatever the position of the demonstrative may be, e. g., odros 6 
dvip or 6 dvip obros ‘this man’ (cf. Goodwin, Greek Gr. p. 211, § 974). 

1 This is true at least of the texts examined by Littmann, cf. Te. Pron. 
pp. 297-299. 
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Sometimes, however, in Syriac and Babylonian Talmudic 
especially, when the noun is also modified by a numeral, it 
may stand in the absolute state, e. g., 

Syr. wee frst! wLo [TP RVD POT ‘these four months.’ 
Bab. Tal. yor mwy pom3 ‘in these ten days.’ 
WX NT ‘this man.’ 

The construction of the demonstrative without article with 
the definite noun, is found in a few cases in Biblical Hebrew 
chiefly with sim and 8%," e. g., 

nin m2 ‘on that night.’ 
RY MWIPT ‘that sacred prostitute.’ 
# Wit ‘this generation.’ 

The regular construction, however, has the article with both 
noun and demonstrative, the demonstrative having been attracted 
to the construction of the descriptive adjective, e. g., 

MI wey ‘this man.’ 

In Post-Biblical Hebrew when a noun is modified by the 
nearer demonstrative mM, the article is omitted with both; in- 
stead of the more remote demonstrative sin, the accusative 
sign AS is used with the proper suffix before the noun with 
article: e. g., 

mM py ‘this plant.’ 
Dts IMs ‘that day.’ 

This construction of Mt is perhaps a survival of the primi- 
tive demonstrative usage as we have it in Assyrian, the Abys- 
sinian languages, and Phenician, preserved by popular speech, 
just as the regular Mishnic relative w%, which is practically 
unknown in Classical Hebrew, is to be regarded as a survival 
of the & which appears in the Hebrew of the Song of Deborah. 

In Samaritan the noun stands in the emphatic state, and 
the demonstrative has in addition a prefixed demonstrative 
1,2 @ g., 


J77 NOY ‘this day.’ 
MT KYW ‘this land.’ 
poxn md>nn ‘these words.’ 





1 Cf. Ges. Heb. Gr. pp. 428, 429 (§ 126 y). 

2 This 7 is not the Hebrew article tho it is ultimately identical with it 
(cf. Brock. Comp. Gr. p. 316, § 107a). It is a demonstrative particle 
identical with the m of Jewish Palestinian 77, xm and the Aa, of Ara- 
bic |i h@Sa@, which was employed in this and other cases in imitation 
of the Hebrew article. Cf. Uhlem. Inst. Sam. p. 116 f. 
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Demonstrative and Adjective. 

When a demonstrative modifies a combination of noun and 
adjective it regularly stands outside of the combination,‘ either 
before it or after it according to the rules of the various lan- 


guages, @. g., 
Ass. darru rabai anni 
Arab. eqhall 04)! lie hada 'l-maliku 'l-‘azimu 
Eth. WE: 3h": 002: zénti nights ‘abii —_{ ‘this great 
Heb. ma Stan ybe7 king.’ 
Syr. Lae Las Ledse R27 NDT NDID 
Jai Ladse tae NBD NDI NIT 
In Amharic in this case only the adjective takes the deter- 
minate article, tho even this may dispense with it. The ac- 
cusative -} may stand with both demonstrative and ad- 
jective, e. g., 
LASFAR:DLAN: ickh talag-& hail-ckh ‘this great power 
of thine.’ 
ATHY : ANE : 470: ’enazth sdst- nagar ‘these three things.’ 
LFTs UYPRSE? : POLN: iac-én zénguér-ita-n qamis (acc.) 
‘that variegated garment.’ 
LAF: 2D: ANT: iekhéc déha baltét this poor widow.’ 


) 








Interrogative Qualification. 


Adjectival. 


A noun may be modified by the interrogative ideas ex- 
pressed by ‘which?’ ‘what?’ ‘whose?’ ‘how much?’ ‘how many?” 
‘Which?’ is expressed in most of the Semitic languages by 
the particle ‘8 ai or some of its derivatives, viz., 
Ass. sg. du, pl. aati 
Arab. masc. .¢l ’aiiu", fem. ao! ’aiiatu” 
Eg. Arab.? ,, 545! "enhtt . cot ‘enki. pl. eel 'enhum 
and ,cl ’azi, ’aii* 
Tun. Arab, sg. and pl. ’éna 
Tl. Arab. «2! G3men 
Eth. sg. AL :’ai, pl. ALT: aiat 
1 In cases like Heb. 91133 mim yey (2 Ch. 1, 10) the adjective modi- 
fies not simply the noun but the combination of noun and demonstrative 
‘this people of thine, the great people.’ Cf. Ges. Heb. Gr. p. 427, n. 1. 


2 In Palestinian Arabic the forms are in general the same as in Egyp- 
tian, but with numerous variations, cf. Bauer, Pal. Arab. p. 73. 
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Ta. sg. and pl. AZ4:’ain, AT}: ’aian, At}: cian, ALT: 
‘aidn, ALT: ian 
Te. masc. Af: ’aii, fem. AC :’aid 
Heb. masc. and fem. I$ 
Syr. masc, Ja! 878, fem. to! NTR, pl. dul Pow 
Bab. Tal. pws, 7 
Jew. Pal. masc. "7, fem. 8, pl. porn 
Ch. Pal. masc. PU, fem. RTH 
Mod. Syr. sg. and pl. ust ’agni 
In Classical Arabic the feminine is little used, the mascu- 
line being the regular form before all nouns singular and plu- 
ral. In Ethiopic the forms given are used only of things. 
The interrogative word regularly stands before its noun, and 
is treated as an adjective, except in Classical Arabic, and in 
the case of Egyptian Arabic ,¢\, where it takes the modified noun 
in the genitive. Egyptian Arabic enhti, enht may follow their 
noun. The concords of gender and number are as indicated; 
Ethiopic has also concord of case. In those languages which 
distinguish definite and indefinite states, the noun is indefi- 
nite: in Christian Palestinian apparently either the emphatic 
or the absolute state may be used; in Eastern Aramaic the 
emphatic state as the most common form of the noun is re- 
gularly employed, tho occasionally the absolute state is found 
in Syriac. e. g., 
Ass. Gu ilu ‘which god?’ 
AL: APT :’ai saat ‘which hour?’ 
A: AGT :’aia sa‘Gta (acc.)? 
ALT : TAHHT : aidt t’zazadt ‘which commands?’ 
Nl}: Zib: baidn gizé ‘at what time?’ 
Af. : AVAT : ait bahlat ‘which saying?” 
AL: A7A:’aid bahal ‘which commandment?’ 
Jado Lol 829 XPS ‘which king?’ 
Soy tot ROT RTS ‘which religion?’ 
Ieee edo! SID P28 ‘which scribes?” 
auial lo! PWN IS ‘which torment?’ 
Mod. Syr. bwes uxt ’aini raha ‘which spirit?’ 
Chr. Pal. pp jn ‘which commandment?” 
82 KW ‘in which watch?” 
RID ps (emph. state) ‘which deed?” 
Heb. = JV7 7S ‘which way?’ 
Ol. Arab. ¢.,3 <cl ’aiiu Sai" ‘which thing? 
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Se, cl ’aviu rial” ‘which men?” 
eos sl “aiiw ‘aini™ (fem.) ‘which eye?’ 
Kg. Arab. Wo (,65! 6 min "euhi beled ‘rom which village?’ 
XL sl goo min aii* beled 
ote ottl Gp min’enhtt gins ‘of what character ?’ 
ail = 8éh ’enhti ‘which sheik?” 
cstel 45)9 waraga ’enhi ‘which leaf?’ 

Tl. Arab. Qe!) ge! amen rajel ‘which man?” 

In Classical Arabic the noun may stand with the article, 
but the meaning is somewhat different, e. g., 

Sey sl ’agiu ’r-rijali ‘which of the men?’ 
sll cel “aiiu ’n-nisd@’i ‘which of the women?” 

In Mandaic ‘which?’ as adjective occurs in only one pas- 
sage, being there expressed by 139N7, viz., 

SINS WONT ‘in which place?’ 

In Hebrew when the modified noun depends on the prepo- 
sition j®, the preposition stands between the two elements of 
the interrogative, e. g., 

YY mos ‘from which city?” 

In Ethiopic ‘which?’ referring to persons, must be expressed 
by the circumlocution ‘who is the — that, e. g., 

EL ORE: ANA: HORA: mannii ueeti sab’é za-mac'a 
‘who is the man that came, which man came?’ 

In Amharic ‘which?’ is expressed in a few passages by the 
adverb &f: iat ‘where?’ used as an adjective before the 
noun, e. g., 

ST : AIC : ia-iat ’agar ‘of which land?’ 

In some languages ‘which?’ referring to persons is expressed 
by the personal interrogative pronoun,! used as an adjec- 
tive. A few instances are found in Samaritan, Syriac, and the 
dialect of the Babylonian Talmud; in Tigrifia the construction 
is quite common; and in Amharic, where the adjectival inter- 
rogative aj has been lost, it is the invariable rule. In Ti- 
griia this interrogative is also used of things. The interroga- 
tive precedes the noun. e. g., 

Sam. 8133 }® ‘which man?’ 
Syr. todo god NAY 1N9 ‘to which rich mah?’ 
Bab. Tal. 825 87133 185 ‘what great man?’ 
1 The personal interrogatives are derived from a stem man, except in 


Hebrew and certain Modern Arabic dialects where they are formed from 
a stem mi cf. Brock. Comp.Gr. p. 326 f. ($110, d). 
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Amb. 93: A@-: man sau ‘which man?’ 
Ta. a0}: 0092N: man manfas ‘which spirit?’ 
11993 : TV: bé-man téyah ‘in which watch?’ 

The neuter interrogative pronoun is used adjectively in most 
of the languages to express ‘what, what sort of? and some- 
times also ‘which?’ The forms are, viz., 

Eth. IJ°FT : ment 
Amh. 9%: mén 

Ta. PF L: méntai 
Meh. hasan 
Te. o74,-, -01,: mi 
Heb. 7D 

Syr. Lae NPD, ase 1D 
Bab. Tal. ‘xD 

Jew. Pal. 79 

Man. ‘78D 

Mod. Syr. ~:e% midi 

In Amharic the same idea is also expressed by adjectives 
derived from the personal interrogative, which are, however, 
used with both persons and things. They agree with their 
noun in gender, viz., 

masc. 9% F@-: maindcau 
fem. TEE: mandcaiiti 
MSTLE : maindcaiti 

These interrogatives regularly precede the noun. In Ethio- 

pic there is concord of case. e. g., 
Eth, 9° Ft: 00M: mént ‘ash ‘what reward?’ 
I°Ft : WSL: ménta sandja ‘what good (acc.)?” 
Amh. 9°%: TAHH: mén tézaz ‘which order” 
9°3: & TCT: mén féetrat ‘what sort of a creature?’ 
[9ST @- : Yr": mandcau négis ‘which king?’ 
PCTLE : TAHH : manacaiita té’zdz ‘which com- 
mandment?’ 
AFIT L : PAN : bée-méntai sel{an ‘by what power ?” 
. 75 3 
Seek tal ik wat pn 
jTur"mD ‘what advantage?’ 
Lanieo Lae NIYRD NID ‘what punishment?” 
ONT IND ‘what power?’ 
Mod. Syr. tha,s0 ~yexd le-mtidi meditti ‘to what city?’ 
Jew. Pal. x31 7D ‘what sin?’ 
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da‘ hasan ¢ahan dé ‘what dish is this?’ 
da' hasan jambiiiet di ‘what dagger is this?” 
da’ hasan miiér lié ‘what mirrors are these?’ 


Possessive. 

‘Whose?’ is expressed by treating the personal interrogative 
like a noun indicating the possessor. 

In Arabic, both Classical and Modern, Ethiopic, Tigrina, 
Hebrew, Samaritan, and Mandaic the interrogative may form the 
nomen rectum of a construct chain, standing in the nominative 
form, e. g., 

Arab. ope Cw baitu man 

Eth. 1: 9°}: béta manntt } ‘whose house? 

Heb. ‘97ND 

Mod. Pal. Arab. ¢,.2 =l=* finjén min ‘whose cup?” 
Man. jxd 13 \ 
Ta. @.2: : 9°: wad man } 
ong me vial ‘whose daughter?” 

In those languages which have developed a special prepo- 
sition to indicate the genitive, the interrogative may stand 
after this preposition. The prepositional phrase usually follows 
the modified noun in all the languages except Amharic, where 
it regularly precedes. e. g., 

Eth. QT: HO}: bét za-manni ‘whose house?’ 

Amh. 9973: A2: ia-man lé ‘whose son?’ 

Jew. Pal. joT 812 ‘whose daughter?” 

Syr. aa, (Kua 3907 NED ‘whose house?’ 

Mod. Syr. «se, tel tawra de-méni ‘whose ox?’ 

Meh. (da?) habrit da mon (dime reheimet) ‘whose daughter 
(is this pretty girl)?’ 


‘whose son?’ 


Quantitative. 
The ideas ‘how much,? how many?’ are expressed in Arabic, 





1 For this da compare following n. 

2 Just what this da is which occurs at the beginning of interrogative 
sentences (cf. above) is uncertain. Jahn thinks it is a demonstrative (cf. 
Meh. Gr. p. 29). In this case this sentence would be literally ‘this one, 
daughter of whom this pretty one.’ So in the sentences above ‘this, 
what sort of a dish is this? etc. 

3 With regard to the material available for the study of the expression 
of this idea, the same statement, may be made as in the case of the in- 
definites; cf. p. 182, n. 2. 
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Classical and Modern, Hebrew, Syriac, and Mehri by the neuter 
interrogative combined with ka ‘like’ To express ‘how many’ 
this combination is placed directly before the noun, which 
stands in the plural in Hebrew and Syriac, in Arabic, Classi- 
cal and Modern, in the singular, which singular is accusative 
in the Classical language. In Syriac the noun stands some- 
times in the absolute, sometimes in the emphatic state, without 
difference of meaning. e. g., 

Heb. OdO%YD THD 

Syr. quay bans PBT NGD 

LS) Joao NOT NOD ‘how many wanton men?’ 

Arab. Sey eS kam rajula" ‘how many men?’ 

Eg. Arab. ~~~ eS kam bét ‘how many houses?” 

Pal. ,, Lay Sl akam béda ‘how many eggs?” 

Meh. kam haba (pl.2) ‘show many men?’ 

In the languages of the Abyssinian branch, Tigriia and Tigre 
form similar words for this idea by prefixing a word meaning ‘as, 
how’ to interrogative elements, while Ethiopic and Amharic ex- 
press this idea by words meaning ‘measure’ or the like, either 
with or without an interrogative element: viz., 

Eth. ©299M? : mimatan 
NGt : séfn, ANG TF : ésfEnta 
Amb. Pr: sént, ANT : ésent 
Ta. HILL : kéndai 
Te. AMAA :akcl’aii, ANAC :’akélmi 
These words are used as adjectives before the noun, e. g., 
Eth. 929°M} : APO : mimatan ’angét ‘how many springs?” 
o7aPM} : PUCO : mimatana mazdr‘a (acc.) ‘how many 
baskets ?” 
Amh, AFT: AW; sént sau 
QT : APF: sént saudé 
FT : A9% : sént ’amat ‘how many years?’ 


‘how many times?” 


‘how many men?” 





‘In exclamations the genitive of the singular or broken plural is 
used after eS, e. g., kam rajulim ‘how many men!” cf. Wright-DeG. Ar. Gr. 
II. p. 126. 

? Usually with the singular, cf. Jahn, Meh. Gr. p. 30. 

3 Except in Amharic no statement as to the concord of these words 
is given by the grammars. In Amharic the noun stands in the singular; 
the only case in which it stands in the plural is the one here, given by 
Abbad. Dict. Lang. Amar. p. 187: in Ethiopic the noun seems to stand 
in the plural; in Tigrifia, in either singular or plural; in Tigre in the 
example given it stands in the singular. 
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Ta, DILL : MCT : kéndaj gabarté (pl.) ‘how many workers?’ - 
NILL : AAA : kéndaj ’akalat (pl.) ‘how many persons?” 
NILE: TAT : kéndaj maéltt (sg.) ‘how many days?’ 

Te. AnAAP : ATI :’akcl’aji ’engéra ‘how much bread?’ 

Sometimes these expressions for ‘how many?’ are used also 
for ‘how much?” 

The idea of ‘how much?’ may also be expressed in some of 
the languages by the words just given followed by the noun 
‘ governed by a preposition having a partitive force, e. g., 
Arab. pal oe eS kam mina ’l-hubzi ‘how much bread.’ 
Heb. (Mod.') onbn-jo p> ‘how much bread?’ 


Indefinite Qualification. 

A noun may be modified by various indefinite pronominal 
ideas indicating quantity, number, or sort. The principal ideas 
are, viz., all, every, each, no, some, any, a little, few, much, 
many, a certain, same, self, other, various, both, such, enough.? 


All, Every. 
‘All, every’ is expressed in all the Semitic languages by 
pronouns derived from a root 533. In general the pronoun 


may stand in the construct state before the noun, or it may 
take a possessive suffix referring to the noun, and be placed 
either before or after the noun‘. 

The first construction is found in Assyrian, Arabic, Classical 
and Modern, Mineo-Sabean, Tigriia, Hebrew, Moabite, and in 
all the dialects of Aramaic. It is rare in Tigriia; in Moabite, 
Phenician (?), and Biblical Aramaic it is the only construction 
found. In Modern Syriac, where the construct chain has been 
lost, the pronoun is rather to be considered an adjective than 
a nomen regens; here 5> always means ‘every. In Syriac and 
Mandaic either absolute or emphatic state may be used after 
the pronoun without difference of meaning. In those langua- 





1 No example occurs in Biblical Hebrew. 

2 The material for the discussion of these important modifying ideas is 
exceedingly meager ; in no Semitic grammar are they fully and satisfactorily 
treated. 

3 Just what the constructions of Mehri kall, Malulan ul are is not 
certain; cf. Jahn, Meh. Gr. p. 30; Parisot, Dial. Mal. p. 312. 

‘In Egyptian nbd ‘all, every’ stands after the noun like an ordinary 
adjective. In Coptic mim has the same construction; tér + suffix stands 
after the noun like 55 + suffix; cf. Steind. Kopt. Gr. p. 84. 
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ges which distinguish between definite and indefinite nouns, the 
pronoun followed by singular noun denotes ‘every’ when the 
noun is indefinite, ‘all, whole’, when it is definite; on the Moabite 
stone it occurs only with a definite noun (ll. 4 (bis), 11,20, 24,28); 
in Syriac when the noun is not specially determined by a 
possessive suffix, following genitive, etc. the pronoun denotes 
‘every.’ @. g., 
Ass. kal malké ‘all princes.’ 
Arab. Aor IS kullu madinati" ‘every city, 
drrxo/l US kullu ’l-madinati ‘all the city, the whole 
city.’ 
corel OS kullu *l-muduni ‘all the cities.’ 
Ta. #0: &@-g :kucllé déwéi ‘every sick man,’ 
Heb. =‘ Wyr5> ‘every city.’ 
vyI759 ‘all the city. 
mw NSD ‘all the men.’ 
Mo. pyn 52 ‘all the. people.’ 
y2own 52 ‘all the attackers.’ 
Ph. nat 5> ‘every offering.’ 
nots 52 ‘all people’ 
Syr. Lange se NID 5D ‘every city” 
esta Yo [IP 5D ‘all possessions.’ 
Lasasoxe Xs NINN 5D ‘all believers.’ 
Bib. Aram. 92975 ‘every king,’ 
xminon->> ‘the whole kingdom,’ 
Bab. Tal. s73y 55 ‘every slave.’ 
9 55 ‘all things.’ 
Mod. Syr. = Last Ss kul "nda ‘every man.’ 

The second construction is found in Assyrian, Arabic, Ethi- 
opic, Amharic, Tigrifia, Hebrew, Syriac, Mandaic, Babylonian 
Talmudic, and Modern Syriac. In Ethiopic and Amharic' it 
is the only, in Tigriia, the usual construction. In Assyrian, Ethio- 
pic, Syriac, and Mandaic the pronoun may stand either before 
or after the noun. In Tigrifia, Babylonian Talmudic, and 
Modern Syriac it regularly precedes, though some instances of 
postposition are found in Tigrifia and Talmudic. In Arabic 
and Hebrew it always, in Amharic it almost always. follows. 
The suffix of the pronoun usually agrees in gender and num- 





1 Cf., however, Praet. Amh. Spr. p. 193 b. 


2 Cf. Marg. Man. Bab. Tal. p. 67. 
VOL XXXII. Part II. 
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ber with the noun, but in Ethiopic and Amharic the suffix of. 
the masculine singular is most frequently used for both genders 
and numbers. In Arabic and Hebrew the noun is always de- 
finite, in Syriac and Mandaic, always in the emphatic state; 
in Amharic the noun may take the definite article. When the 
combination stands in the accusative, the modifier in Ethiopic 
has a special accusative form in the masculine singular; in 
Amharic, -7 is regularly used only with the noun, tho occasionally 
it is found with both. e.g., 

Ass. matati kali8ina \ «sn lands? 

kalixina matati | 
Arab. WIS 2or2J! al-madinatu kulluhé ‘all the city, 


Ta. 


Syr. Udine ods 88310792 ‘all the city? 
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US eyroJl al-mudunu kulluhd ‘all the cities.’ 
WS S.J! al-baitu kulluhu ‘the whole house,’ 
ets pli an-ndsu kulluhum ‘all mankind’ 


MAN. : tht: be’esi kuélla 
WA: PLC skuclla end ‘all the earth.’ 


Eth. #0 :MA0L: kuclla cot ‘every man, all men,’ 


PLC: #A :médrkuella 

aor : F1"T : kuclloma _ ‘all (the) kings. 

FIT : hive” ;: nagast kuelloma 

ih : 0°37"5 : kuclli mangést ‘every kingdom,’ 

th : FLLT : kucllai cégéidt ‘all (the) flowers.’ 

AA: IR: kuellv’a ‘adi ‘every city’ 

wieF? : HIST : kuéllim hédanat ‘all children.’ 

WAI: ADFPONTE : kuéllan ’ahmélit ‘all plants.’ 

UAD- : 2w-L7T : uélléu déwidt ‘all the sick. 

GOH : P76: AA: nabzd médri kuéll?a ‘in this 
whole land’ (Matt. 9, 27). 


Amh. FC : Ut: nagar hii ‘every thing,’ 


a032"'T : VAP : mangest halud ‘every kingdom.’ 
OFF : Ut : sétdé hala ‘all the women,’ 

AISE : UAP : ‘agar-itti halud ‘the whole city,’ 

4104 : UM: nagar-n hilt (acc.) ‘every thing,’ 

IAI"S : UF : ‘dlam-en hili-n (acc.) ‘the whole world.’ 


Heb. 752 Saxe ‘all Israel.’ 


72> VyF ‘all the city.’ 
pb> ov NT ‘all the men.’ 


o\s [Kise 9D RAIN 
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eae, wade NITB2 11799 ‘all the men,’ 
ods Log 11792 8122 
Mod. Syr. Sus eds kulléh laild ‘the whole night.’ 
bail eds kullah ’ar‘a ‘the whole earth.’ 
Bab. Tal. xody “SD ‘all the world’ 
snp md1D ‘the entire city.’ 

In the Modern Arabic of Tlemsen and Tunis the article 

may be used with kull after a noun instead of a suffix’, e. g., 
JI LI en-nds el-kull ‘all the people.’ 
SI oI el-blad el-kull ‘all the land.’ 

In Post-Biblical Hebrew the two constructions of 52 are 

sometimes combined, e. g., 
> om 9D ‘the whole day,’ 
m>> itv 5D ‘the whole field’ 

Sometimes other words are employed with the same meaning 
and in the same constructions as 53; the most important of 
these are Assyrian gimru, gabbu, Arabic avex jamiu". In 
Assyrian gimru is most commonly employed with a suffix after 
its noun, tho it may stand before the noun in the construct; 
gabbu regularly stands after, but rarely takes a suffix: e. g., 


ilani gimrasun ‘all gods.’ 


gimir tani 
matati gabbu ‘all lands.’ 
matu gabbixa ‘the whole land.’ 
In Arabic, both Classical and Modern, ayes (Eg. Arab. 
gamit) has the same constructions as JS, e. g., 
wlll aren Cl. jami'u "télama | 
Mod. jami el‘a/am ‘ell the world’ 
Lanete ella OL. al‘alamu 4 
Mod. el‘dlam jami‘oh 
The distributive idea of ‘each, every, one by one, one after 
another’ is expressed in many of the Semitic languages by 
repetition of the indefinite noun; in the Abyssinian languages 
this is comparatively rare, except in Amharic. In Syriac and 
Mandaic the noun most frequently stands in the absolute state. e. g., 
Cl. Arab. Wis Ols kitabu" kitabu® ‘every book, one 
book after another.’ 
Eg. , Jk, Ub) rial rijal ‘dollar by dollar,’ 


1 Said by Marcais to be common to all the dialects and not unknown 
in the classical language, cf. Arab. Tl. p. 178. 
13* 
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Heb. or of ‘every day.’ 
Syr. saa saa YoY yaw ‘every seven.’ 
<>) <ala Jot J2!D ‘from time to time.’ 


Man. RD>ND NDOND ‘every king!’ 
J Pw. ‘city by city.’ 
Sam. 933 133 ‘each man.’ 
} 
Amb. f OAT : OAT : ‘Clat “élat ‘every day,’ 
a. 


Sometimes the two nouns are connected by a conjunction or 
a preposition. The most usual preposition is 3; the conjunc- 
tion } appears to be used only in Hebrew: e. g., 

Heb. oNa of ‘every day.’ 
717} Wt ‘all generations.’ 
Syr. Laas lan Xs ND IW DD ‘every year.’ 
yas ge wo Of JD Of ‘from day to day.’ 
Man. nv> oY ‘day by day.’ 
wind Sy wind ‘dress after dress.’ 

In Ethiopic and Tigrifa this idea is most commonly expressed 
by doubling the preposition on which the noun depends; in 
Ethiopic the prepositions that are chiefly so employed are A ba-, 
fi la-, and H za-; in Tigriiia the chief reduplicated forms are 
ON babe- or TN bébé, FV nénée-, VL nandi; FON: nadbab; in 
Amharic when the noun depends on the preposition f; the 
whole combination is doubled: e. g., 

Eth. (LA: HAA: OATH: sisdia-na za-lala ‘laté-na ‘our food 
for every day.’ 
ANH. : baba-zamad-t ‘each according to its kind.’ 
Ta. MALS : IGLONTS : sisdi-nd nandi-elat-na ‘our food 
for every day.’ 
TIOAT : néné-Clat ‘for every day.’ 
Amh. o?¥; oP: bamat bamat ‘every year. 
N70 : 470 : ba-nagh ba-nagh ‘every morning.’ 
Some, Any. 

The indefinite idea of ‘some, any’ in many of the languages, 
probably in all, may be expressed simply by the indefinite noun, 
singular or plural, in certain constructions, e. g., 

Heb. ‘S-ws * ‘I have some wine’ (Jud. 19, 19). 
IP2a Ty 33 OWIs TW ‘and some men left some 
of it till the morning’ (Ex. 16, 20). 
may wow 4s there any iniquity in my 
tongue?’ (Job. 6, 30). 
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Arab, ely? Joris je hal ‘inda-ka darahimu" ‘have you 
any money?” 
Eth. AF°.242 : PPOA: 'Emdéhra maui'él ‘after some 
days.’ 
In Assyrian and the Abyssinian languages (very rarely in 
Ethiopic), this idea may be expressed by pronominal adjectives 
identical with or derived from the interrogatives, viz., 


Ass. manman 
manma 
aumma, iaumma 

Eth. @%:, J°¥0: mannii, mént (usually with -%, -£, -hi, 
-ni added; mann& ordinarily takes hi, and mént,ni, viz., 
manntthi, méntni)' 

Amh. 9%F@-: mandéau (and its feminine forms) 

Ta. 3:, #372: man, mentii 

Te. 7397: manma 

Ass. Sarru aumma ‘some king or other, 

Anh. %PF@- ; PpwETs mandcau magsafténd ‘any plague.’ 
ONS TEE 1G: mandcajiti nafs ‘any soul.’ 

Ta. DeA:o3: Ldial man ‘any strong man.’ 

Te. &fi:99397: 07: dib manmé bét ‘in any house.’ 

In Syriac the interrogative adjective + ;} + personal pro- 
noun of the 3. sg. is used as an adjective before or after the 
noun in the sense of ‘any, any at all’; both the interrogative 
and the personal pronoun agree with the noun: e. g., 

way fet tes, Shoo WIT STS RNIIS See ‘about any matter 
at all.’ 

Where oom; fet RAID VT NTS ‘any city at all, 

eo; kt flawe 317 NX RMN} ‘and any death.’ 

Special words for the idea of ‘some, any’ outside of the class 
just considered have been developed in some of the languages. 

In Amharic AIRF :’anda¢c, A&G :’andand or AT&L :’andad, 
and Aft :’aidlé; in Tigrifa ACM: and HILL: kéndai, in Tigre 
1M: galé, are used as adjectives in this sense; all the Amharic 
words except At4&¥: have a plural meaning and are employed 
with nouns in the plural, tho the singular may also be used; 
in Tigritia and Tigre the singular is apparently employed. e. g., 

Amh. AtAF: FIC: ’anda@é nagar ‘any opportunity.’ 


} cin their various forms) 


1 Very rare in affirmative sentences. 
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AIRE AL: *anddd ’ega@ ‘some vessels.’ 
ALM : Aw: : "aialé saw )\, ; 
«OP F: aialé says} nape people. 
oe eae \ ovONt : | bl \ malta ‘some days.’ 
Te. IWo:An: galé sab ‘some people’. 


In Arabic the noun (» ba‘du” may stand in the construct 
before a genitive in this sense of ‘some’, in Classical Arabic 
only in connection with another »= meaning ‘other’, but in 
Modern Arabic often without correlative; e. g., 

Che pe ae wgtl -tll Uae ba'du '8-Sirri’ahwanu min 
ba‘di" ‘some evils are easier to bear than others.’ 
Mod. .~LJl (sx bad en-nds ‘some people.’ 

In Hebrew the plural of the numeral M8 ‘one’ is some- 

times used with a plural noun to express ‘some’? e. g., 
DIS OND: ‘some days’ (Gen 27,44; 29,20). 

In some Modern Arabic dialects the indefinite article may 
be used with a plural or collective in the sense of ‘some’ (ef. 
p- 158), e. g., 

Mesopotamian Yel >,8 fard ulad ‘some children,’ 
Tangier eo® (~~ 37 gaum ‘some people.’ 

In Syriac »,» OF is used as an adjective with either singu- 
lar or plural nouns in the sense of ‘some’; it may stand either 
before or after the noun, e. g., 

ype Lat DID XW ‘some men.’ 

les pp JIN OF ‘some advantage.’ 

—) pee lo kus —7 DID NUD MD ‘among some corpses 
that —’. 

Words meaning ‘some’ may in many cases be connected with 
the noun they modify by a partitive preposition, e. g., 

Amb, AVA: NIC: APF: ’andand kagar (ka-ag- for ka-ia- 

ag-) saudcé ‘some of the people of the city, 

Ta. ALG: AON : 6640-03: aidlé “énkab farisiuéiin 

‘some of the Pharisees.’ 

Arab. (pl 6 Ga ba du" mina’n-ndsi ‘some of the people. 

Syr. Jak» @ »e> N2ND JD OFO3 ‘in some of the books.’ 
The partitive idea ‘some of’ with a definite noun may be 


, 





‘In Mehri bad is said to be used in this sense with a following 
plural, cf. Jahn, Meh. Gr. p. 30. 

2 Compare with this the use of the plural of ‘uno’ in Spanish, e. g., 
unos bollos ‘some cakes’; cf. Knapp, Gram. of Mod. Span. p. 159. 
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expressed by the preposition }® ‘from’ used before the definite 
noun, rarely the indefinite, as a sort of partitive article like 
the French de. So in Arabic, Ethiopic, Hebrew, Biblical 
Aramaic, Samaritan, Syriac, and Mandaic, e. g., 
Arab. seb cp mina 'd-dundniri ‘some of the denars.’ 
xo2l o mina 'l-hubzi ‘some of the bread.’ 
Eth. AI"4: ATA: 'émna ’énsésd ‘some of the beasts.’ 
AI°00-Nl: ’em-Edab ‘something difficult.’ 
Heb. Dye? 2p%D ‘some of the elders of Israel’ (Ex.17,5). 
AKT OD ‘some of the blood of the sin-offering’ 
(Lev. 5,9). 
Bib. Aram. 8975-7 8NB33"79 ‘some of the firmness of iron.’ 
Sam. Dus jo ‘some blood.’ 
Syr. ~Seedl go THA JO ‘some of his disciples.’ 
yr0} go JOM yo ‘some of thy spirit.’ 
Man. NU37 N'DNdND JO ‘some of the fire angels,’ 
j8NDV2 yH ‘some of our blessing.’ 
No. 

The adjectival idea ‘no’ is expressed in general by an in- 
determinate noun in connection with a negative, most usually 
with the negative meaning ‘there is not,’ e. g., 

Arab. vais a) J laisa la-hu mahlagu" ‘he had no 
way of escape.’ 
Heb. m32 ond y's ‘there is no bread in the house. 
Bib. Ar. p9n 92 ‘ns 892 ‘you will have no part.’ 
Syr. ee lad ad in NadS 1D ‘he is no god.’ 
blo 1 RIND hy) 8 if there are no righteous ones.’ 
Man. m> m5 SMmiDN ‘there is no cure for him. 
Bab. Tal. 8923 7°53 NK ‘in a place where there is no man.’ 
Eth. ANNE: Fr: ’albéia méta ‘1 have no husband.’ 
Ambh. N71¢6-F3 : 07 :8AI” b-agar-dcén uag jallam ‘in our 
land there is no law.’ 
Ta. MCYI°F : 804 : ANA: bérhdn-ma jallan ’aba’a ‘for 
there is no light there.’ 

In Assyrian and the Abyssinian dialects the idea of ‘no’ is 
emphasized by the indefinite adjectives (cf. p. 187 above) in 
connection with a negative. In Ethiopic they usually have @&4.— 
before them in addition to the other negative; in Tigriia 
they may be preceded by M2—: e. g.,! 





‘ No examples are available in Amharic and Tigrifa; cf. Praet. Amh. 
Spr. p. 426 (§ 325a); Praet. Tig. Spr. pp. 342, 344. 
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Ass. ilu manuman ul ... ‘no god. 
Sarru iaumma ul... ‘no king.’ 

Eth. AWWA : FPF: BL: "i-tande’a =méntant gora ‘ye 
shall not bear any burden.’ 
Nn? :ALPIA : FHT : NAT : kama i-ién3a’ ménta-ni 
béésita ‘that he should take no wife.’ 
&TING + DAI°HTL + 094 ; *i-téeghara wa’i-méentani 
‘amadé ‘do no harm.’ 

The negative idea issometimes emphasized by some other modifier 
of the noun. In Hebrew, the Western Aramaic! dialects, and 
Ethiopic, such a modifier is 52, e. g., 

Heb. 3 yy do x2Nn x> ‘ye shall not eat of any 
tree of the garden.’ 
mvy: xd mox20->D ‘no work shall be done.’ 
Bib. Aram. jin) mony 82 1nKN-5>) ‘and no place was 
found for them,’ 
Jew. Pal. 58 Sop pbon x) ‘ye shall not eat of any tree.’ 
Sam. py 52 amns x5) ‘and no green thing was left.’ 
Eth. Witte : PE chsh : A.T7N4: wa-kuellé gébra haris 
‘t-tégbartii ‘and no heavy work (work of 
ploughing) shall ye do,’ 

In Syriac »,s D7) ‘some’ is used in a similar manner, e. g., 

wos MA Gla pp | 
yaa PY? PNY DD J 
Moles pe waar Ys Jaro J ) ‘no unclean thing comes 
xmaxpD OF jina> Sy xpoo ND J into their mind.’ 

In Modern Syriac the idea of ‘no’ is regularly expressed by 
hié and ¢& used as adjectives, in connection with a negative, 


‘no advantage is in them.’ 


& g., 
loo Lye J Leiel ya hic ’urhd la macid ’uad ‘no road was 
found.’ 
fwase as eo I 1d min ci geniimé ‘from no person,’ 


A certain. 

In a number of the languages the idea of ‘a certain’ as 
distinct from the simple indefinite idea ‘a’, has special forms 
of expression. 

In Arabic it may be expressed by the particle after the 
indefinite noun, e. g., 


and perhaps also with regard to Malulan, but the construction is not 
mentioned by the authorities. 
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le Ja) rajula-mmé ‘a certain man.’ 
To be compared with this are the groups, 
Ph. 0 O78! ‘a certain man.’ 
Heb. 72 ‘A737) “WET 72h ‘if he shows me anything 
(7m 137) I will tell you’ (Nu. 23, 3). 

In Arabic the noun .»s ba'du" ‘part’ followed by the geni- 

tive of a plural or a collective may also be used in this sense, e.g., 
Kn! Gas ba‘du ’t-talami&i ‘a certain one of the pupils.’ 
eI Cam 3 fi ba'di ‘l-aiidmi ‘one day, a certain day.’ 

In Ethiopic it is expressed by the word for ‘man’ or ‘wo- 
man’ in apposition to the noun, by the numeral ‘one,’ or by 
the adjective ATM: ’égalé, e. g., 

MALT : ONEPT : bée’ésit ‘ebrauit ‘a certain Hebrew woman.’ 
AchS.: NAIL: ahadti be’ ési ‘a certain man.’ 
ATM: W2H: 'galé warézd ‘a certain youth.’ 

The word A7f: is used also in this meaning in Amharic 
and Tigrina.2 In Tigrifa 4&: hddé ‘one’ may be employed 
in this sense, e. g., 

Ta. %& : 49°62: hidé siméraiui ‘a certain Samaritan.’ 

In Syriac it is expressed by ys after the noun, e. g., 

ype teas dso OF NM3IPYD ‘a certain enmity.’ 

In the Babylonian Talmud it is expressed by the demon- 
strative 877 before the noun,’ e. g., 

8133) NT ‘a certain man.’ 
RAMUS ST ‘a certain woman,’ 

In Modern Syriac it is expressed by © peldn before the 

noun, @. g., 
hay Sas be-pelin zavnd ‘at a certain time.’ 
IMse, das be-pelin dukté ‘in a certain place.’ 


A Little, Few, 
The ideas ‘a little,’ ‘few’ are expressed by the following 
words, viz., 
Ass. i¢u 
Arab. JJ galilu", Mod. galil 
1 Some prefer to read DD1% ‘men’ in the only passage in which this 
occurs, cf. Schroed., Phin. Spr. p. 166. 


2 Cf. Praet. Amh. Spr. p. 130; Tig. Spr. p. 304 (n. 2); in the 
examples given it appears only as substantive; in Tigrifia texts it occurs 


only once. 
3 With this indefinite use of the demonstrative s177 is to be compared 


the use of the Ethiopic Wh-: as indefinite article (cf. p. 158). 
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Meh. haraun (with sg. and pl.)! 
Eth. 4&9 : hédat 
Amh. TY ; fégit, Ptr : géla 
Ta. Pf: quértib, WAAL : n2sai 
Heb. pyr 
Syr. Ware 5p 
Mod. Syr. lew hacd 
Ch. Pal. Ins 
Jew. Pal. wna, Vy, 9p 
Sam. ‘P33, Ayas, Nyt 
The Assyrian, Arabic, Hebrew, and Syriac words may be 
inflected, tho the Syriac is usually employed without variation. 
The plurals of the Assyrian, Arabic and Hebrew words used 
as adjectives denote ‘few:’ ‘a little’ is denoted by the singular 
of these adjectives; in Hebrew, however, most frequently by pyx 
in the construct before the noun. In those languages in which 
the word is employed without variation, it is used with both 
meanings. Ordinarily these words take the same position and 
construction as descriptive adjectives. The Aramaic words, 
however, have a tendency to precede the noun, and in Ethiopic 
and Tigriia preposition is the rule. The Samaritan forms stand 
before the noun and are probably in the construct like Hebrew yn. 
In some of the languages the words may be followed by the 
definite noun after a partitive preposition. e. g., 
Ass. itti ugu igi ‘with few people.’ 
cabé iciti ‘few warriors.’ 
Arab. Sus Se milu” galilu” ‘a little property.’ 
ops Je) rijdlu” qgaliltina ‘a few men.’ 
el ox GS galilu” mina ’n-nési ‘a few people.’ 
Eth. 4&P : 490A :hédat maud'l ‘a few days.’ 
@-; { 
Amh. T¢T : : re teégit | eed ‘few men.’ 
Ta. "RAATL : 97: né'stai ‘A3a ‘a few fishes.’ 
PFN : PONT : quérab mi@élti ‘a few days.’ 
Heb. Db’ pyn ‘a little water.’ 
byo “Uy ‘a little help.’ 
D'pyp ove ‘a few men.’ 
Syr. laws Sie xvnw Sp ‘a little sun.’ 
deo jaser SDP 83519 ‘a little comfort.’ 





1 Cf. Jahn, Meh. Gr. p. 31. 
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Janse wade Vide NY “bp SDP ‘a few words of peace. 
Lafeo wo Side NIDD JD HDD ‘a little of Satan.’ 
Mod. Syr. haa) lous Lée-hacd zavna ‘in a little 
time.’ 
Jew. Pal. MOD Ty? ‘a little clothing.’ 
77333 WH3y ‘few men.’ 
Sam. SD Iwas ‘a little water,’ 
jWo Aya’s ‘a little food’ 


Much, Many. 
The ideas ‘much,’ ‘many’ are expressed by the following words, viz., 
Ass. madu 
Arab. »~S kathiru"; Mod. katir 
Meh. maken (with sg. and pl.)! 
me. Ni : bézith 
Ta. 
Amh. fil : bézt, ALT :’éjég 
Heb. 2) 
Bib. Aram. 8s °3¥ 
Ch. Pal. ‘3D 
Jew. Pal. %3D, JD 
Syr. emg 9D 
Mod. Syr. Las raba 
Man. RYDRI 
In Amharic, Christian Palestinian, Modern Syriac, and usually 
in Mandaic, the words are invariable, and in Syriac it may 
remain without inflexion. Where singular and plural forms are 
distinguished, the singular denote ‘much’, the plural ‘many.’ 
These words have in most cases the position and construction 
of the descriptive adjective, but occasionally the Hebrew word 
precedes its noun, while in Aramaic there is a strong predi- 
lection for this position, and in Tigriia preposition is the rule. 
In some languages the words may be followed by a definite 
noun after a partitive preposition. e. g., 
Ass. Sarraéni maditu ‘many kings,’ 
Arab. xe Se malu" kathiru" ‘much property.’ 
cae QS kilabu” kathirina 
MI C0 pS kathiru" mina 'l-kilabi 
Eth. PP 4}: MH? : haté’an bézthan ‘many sinners.’ 
NH : ANA : bézith sab’é ‘much people.’ 


‘many dogs.’ 





1 Of. Jahn, Meh. Gr. p. 31. 
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Ta. Mlt4: A: bézih sab ‘many people.’ 
NHS. INS : bézith gébri ‘much work.’ 
Amb. fll: _ { béet \ sau \ 
ALD sj; \APF: {jeg J | sande 
Heb. 31 73p® ‘much cattle.’ 
O°D) OWI ‘many men.’ 
O’SINDD O'S) ‘many pains’ (Ps. 32, 10). 
Syr. Un qeo teens NYO NID ‘much flesh.’ 
Uaweeo eae NNO NID ‘many men.’ 
eto) Mago J'3! SND ‘many times.’ 
Bib. Aram. j8°3¥ J2737 JAD ‘many great gifts’ (Dan. 2, 48). 


‘many men.’ 


Jew. Pal. P30 DD ‘much silver.’ 
wat j'30 ‘much honey.’ 
Man. NYBND NMIW'S ‘much evil.’ 


NONWDNI NW ‘many years.’ 

NMANOW' SYDRI ‘many souls.’ 

SINPY NWSI ‘much honor.’ 

Mod. Syr. tao! Las raba igdrad ‘much splendor,’ 
Memes Jai ribd sisdiudté 

Jai lesa siisiudalé raba 

In Arabic the idea of ‘many a’ is expressed by Wy rubba 
followed by an indefinite substantive in the genitive, or fol- 
lowed by a suffix and the noun in the accusative; this suffix 
is usually -hu, but it may agree with the following noun: e. g., 
2S be) Gy rubba rajuli® karimi" ‘many a noble man.’ 
La—ie 2159 Wy rubba uargd’a hatifi" ‘many a cooing dove.’ 
s\eel A>) rubba-hu ’mra’ata” 

3\ yl la2, rubba-ha ’mra’ata” 

Vay ety rubba-hum rijdla" ‘many men.’ 


‘many horses.’ 


‘many a woman.’ 


Other. 
‘Other’ is expressed by various adjectives, many from the 

stem WS, which in Arabic and Hebrew have the sense of 
‘another’ in the indefinite state, and that of ‘the other’ in the 
definite state, e. g., 

Ass. sant 

Arab. =| ’aharu» 

Meh. gaher 

Eth. RAA: kale’, 10.2 : ba‘ed 

Amh. 4: léla 

Heb. “ON 
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Bib. Aram. JIS 
Ch. Pal. yon 
Jew. Pal. jams 
Syr. ciel PN 
Man. SP al 
These adjectives follow the construction of ordinary adjectives 
except in the case of Syriac, where it regularly precedes the 
noun, @. g., 
Arab, 51 Se maliku” ‘aharu® ‘another king.’ 
y= A al-maliku "laharu ‘the other king.’ 
Heb. “08 wes ‘another man.’ 
TO8I weit ‘the other man.’ 
OMS Ovo ‘other gods.’ 
Eth. BAA: MA(L: kale’ bé’ési ‘another man,’ 
AIF°N0.2: : HOP.2: :’ém-ba‘ed zamad ‘of another tribe.’ 
Amh, (04: Am; lélé sau ‘another man.’ 
AieF : APVWANT : 1léldc ’amalékt ‘other gods. 
Syr. P&se wiv! NOND PINS ‘another parable.’ 


Various. 

The idea of ‘various, different kinds of’ is sometimes ex- 
pressed simply by repetition of the noun. So in Hebrew and 
some of the Aramaic dialects. In Hebrew and Samaritan the 
two nouns are connected by 3, in Syriac, Mandaic and Modern 
Syriac no connective is used; in Syriac and Mandaic the noun 
stands most frequently in the absolute state. e. g., 

‘Heb. J28) jas ‘different weights’ (Deut. 25, 13). 
Sam. man) mon ‘different ephas.’ 
Syr. wd cada Jv wa ‘with various tongues.’ 
Mod. Syr. Lest bagi rangad rangé ‘various colors.’ 
Man. = 8°318) -N3INIT ‘of various colors.’ 

j8t JS? ‘various kinds,’ 

In Amharic this idea is usually expressed by the repetition 
of the adjectives 44: and A¥:;a preposition is repeated before 
the second #4: but stands only once before doubled Af :. The 
noun seems to stand usually in the singular, tho the plural 
also occurs. e. g., 

AA: 04: | agean on léla 
AG: AG: let leit 


’amlak ‘various, different gods. 


NA: 004: LY: ba-léla ba-léla daué ‘with various kinds 
of disease.’ 
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NAG: At: FT : ba-léia lei mot in different deaths.’ 
AG: AG: ACT : lea leit ’arduit ‘different kinds of animals.’ 
Similarly in Syriac repeated »,s (O79), either with or without 
preceding preposition ,; (4), may be used in this sense as an 
attribute of a plural noun, which it regularly follows, e. g., 
wee ype, IMSS OTD OFT NNDSY ‘various causes.’ 
ype ype fle OTD OTD DD ‘various words.’ 
In Arabic and Syriac special adjectives have been developed 
for this idea, viz., 
Arab. wi=* muhtalifur lx. mutag diiru” .>\~.mubitinu” 
Syr. waduase (A277); Less (81331): 
the noun stands in the plural, e. g., 
Bplare SS kutubu” mutagdijiratu® ‘various books.’ 
AilLia® slucl .0 min ’acnafi® muhtalifati” ‘of various kinds.’ 
Jeduase Jas) NENW NDI ‘various times.’ 
In Arabic the idea may be expressed by ¢\,>\ ‘kinds’ + the 
genitive, e. g., 
AS\g8)1 elyil ’anud‘u ‘l-faudkihi (various) kinds of fruit.’ 


Both. 
‘Both’ is expressed in various ways. In Assyrian it is indicated 
by kilallén, kilallén, kilallé used as an adjective after the noun, e. g., 


ina ¢élé kilallén ‘on both sides,’ 
narati kilallé ‘both rivers.’ 

In Arabic it is expressed by the dual .\s kilani in the 
construct before the dual of the noun with article, or it may 
stand after with the dual suffix, e. g., 

oes US Kila ’r-rajulajni | sboth salt 
Lees = Mel ar-rajulani kild-huma 

In a number of languages, perhaps in all, it may be expressed 
by the numeral ‘two’ + suffix in apposition either before or 
after the noun; in those languages which have a special de- 
finite form, as Hebrew, the noun takes the article: e. g., 

Eth. nA? : ALBU:: kéle’e-hén "édaui-hi ‘both his hands.’ 

Ta. AHI”: 2b2.: RAGA” :'ezdmdag-ai khélté-’dm ‘both these 
children of mine.’ 

Syr. beds ost NOdY AvIA ‘both the worlds.’ 

Heb. D290 Ow ‘both the kings’ (Dan. 11, 27). 


Same, Self. 
In many of the Semitic languages there is no special word 
for ‘same’, the simple demonstratives having this meaning. 
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In those languages which have special emphatic particles, 
at least: in Assyrian and Ethiopic? (cf. Adverbial Qualification 
below), these particles may be used with the demonstratives 
or a pronominal suffix or its equivalent, to express this mean- 
ing; in Ethiopic this is especially frequent with Re, which 
may also stand alone in this sense (cf. below): e. g., 

Ass. ina Satti-ma siati ‘in that very, same year.’ 

ina tumi-su-ma ‘on that same day.’ 
Eth. 1e79? ; Gr : Shoes. : kiid-hd-ma fendta iahauérti ‘they 
go the same way.’ 
RLZ : ne? ; oPpPpor : kija-ha kéma makud‘ta (acc.) ‘the 
same sacrifice.’ 

In some of the languages special constructions have been 
developed to express this idea, tho they often express rather 
‘self? than ‘same’. 

In Ethiopic the emphatic pronouns formed by adding the 
suffixes to AA. and Rh. may stand before a noun in the sense 
of ‘self, same,’ AA. is used with a nominative, Rh with an 
accusative: e€. g., 

ANZ : EPO”: lali-ha féndt-dmi ‘their path itself. 
NLT: F°L2: kiid-had médra ‘the land itself.’ 
RLU: : 9936. : kiid-hii manfasa ‘the same spirit.’ 

In Arabic these ideas may be expressed by “15 ‘substance,’ 
«i ‘soul,’ or a similar word + suffix, standing as an appo- 
sitive, or in a prepositional phrase introduced by W after a 
definite noun, e. g., 

lio GLI al-kitabu bi-dati-hi ‘the book itself, the same 
book.’ 

(Annis) Ansar fool sla jd’a 'r-rajulu bi-nafsi-hi (or nafsu- 

hu) ‘the man himself came. 

The idea of ‘same’ is sometimes expressed by C\> or a 
similar word as nomen regens before the noun, or by the pro- 
noun of the 3. sg. standing in apposition to a noun modified 
by a demonstrative, e. g., 

Sel Ob Satu ’r-rajuli ‘the same man.’ [distance.’ 
3% dU SU> Us ‘ala Sélika ‘l-qadri huua ‘at the same 

In Biblical Hebrew in a few passages the noun O38 ‘bone’ 
occurs in the construct before a definite noun in the sense of 
‘same, self, e. g., 


1 Hé@ is apparently not used in this way in Syriac (cf. below). 
2 Cf. Dill. Lex. Aeth. cols. 142, 722, 830, 869, 918, 919, 967. 
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MI OM} DSS ‘on this same day.’ 
pinyin Dsy> ‘like the heaven itself’ 

In one passage the plural of 1m is used for ‘same,’ viz., 

Dmx O37 ‘the same words’ (Gen. 11, 1). 

In Post-Biblical Hebrew psy + suffix may stand as an appo- 
sitive after a noun in the sense of ‘self, e. g., 

iosy “eA ‘the fruit itself’ 

In Post-Biblical Hebrew, Samaritan, and Christian and 
Jewish Palestinian, M8 or M + suffix is used before a definite 
noun in the sense of ‘same’ (cf. above p. 148). 

In Western Aramaic, and in Post-Biblical Hebrew (here 
probably borrowed from Aramaic) a noun depending on a 
preposition may be given the added meaning of ‘same’ by the 
construction described p. 148 above. 

In Syriac the idea of ‘same’ may be expressed by a repeated 
personal pronoun, independent or suffix, with ,» between, used 
in apposition before the modified noun, e. g., 

fans eq -2 o@ NJ'D 37 TD 37 ‘the same nature.’ 
apd ab -2 ab relay m 1D m> ‘to his same disciple.’ 
noose waa as ps as NID 37372 73 ‘in thatsame wagon.’ 

The idea of ‘self’! in apposition to a noun is expressed by 
aas ‘soul’ or pase ‘person’ with suffix, e. g., 

qass Lads MYEPI XDD ‘the king himself.’ 
qwere Lai. ADP XPM ‘Fate itself.’ 

In Amharic? 9A@7T : ‘master of the house’ and &f: ‘head,’ 
in Tigre ff: ‘soul,’ + suffix, are used as appositives in the 
sense of ‘self,’ e. g., 

Anh. THTFow- : WAGE: négii3-dcau balabét-i ‘their king, 
himself.’ 
AN: Gf: jasis ras-i ‘Jesus himself.’ 

Te. 287: 9M: dauit nés-& ‘David himself, 


Such. 
‘Such’ is ordinarily expressed by some combination of the 
particle ki, ka ‘as, like,’ and a demonstrative pronoun; the 
Ethiopic form is sometimes preceded by the relative, the Syriac 





1 Wb3 is also thus employed in other Aramaic dialects; in Jewish 
Palestinian 073 ‘bone’ also seems to occur in this construction. 

2 In Tigrifia MOA : bal ‘lord’ is apparently used in the same way, cf. 
Praet. Tig. Spr. p. 160. 

















1€ 
2€ 
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form is regularly so preceded; in Amharic the idea may be ex- 
pressed by a relative clause consisting of the adverb ‘thus’ + 
relative + verb ‘to be’; generally speaking the word for ‘such’ 
may precede or follow: e. g., 
Arab. \isss he) rajulu" ka-hada 
Eth. Mad. : noP'H : bé’ési_ kama-zé | 
NACL: HNIH : best za-kama-zé ( 
Ta. AN: nI°H@-: sab kamziu \ 
Amb, A480 : LAW}: 77003: “Endéh idlla-u-n' maman (acc.) 
‘such faith.’ 
Te. Af: ANAAA : 79C :’ éb’akel’elli ga‘ar‘withsuch shrieks.’ 
Heb. ws MD ‘such a man’ (Gen. 41, 38). 
Bib. Aram. 737) 799 ‘such a thing’ (Dan. 2,10). 
Syr. aw cde wl NYO PIT TS) ‘such pains.’ 
Lizseco wa wi NWI JT TST3 ‘in such a deed.’ 
lwo Lie »! ee. 837 JS ‘such a thing.’ 
cde wily del OI 787 sasha ‘such oppressions.’ 

In Modern Syriac the old ‘demonstratives lye hada yy hadakh 
and Jele hatkhd (prob. te + Le» = M5) are used as adjectives 
before the noun in this meaning, e. g., 

last ye ddd ’nd3d | uch people. 
Last Lole hatkha nasa | 2 

In Christian Palestinian the phrase nm 0335 ‘of the kind 
(yévos) of these’ is used as an adjective in this sense; is seems 
usually to precede its noun: e. g., 

NMS POT DII7 ‘such signs.’ 


‘such a man.’ 


Enough. 
‘Enough’ is expressed in various ways.” 
In Arabic it is rendered by 4:40b bi’'l-kifaiati ‘in the suf- 
ficiency,’ e. g., 





1 Cf. under Sentence Qualification below. 

2 In Modern Syriac it is expressed by Leas bassdé used as an adjective 
after the noun (cf. Néld. Neus. Spr. p. 159); in Mehri by the verbal ex- 
pression jesedid ‘it is enough’ used attributively with the noun (cf. Jahn, 
Meh. Gr. p. 121): in Syriac @,2 373 and mame (PDD) mean ‘enough’, but 
they do not seem to be used attributively: in Ethiopic the idea may be ex- 
pressed by a relative clause with the verb ANA: ‘akkala ‘to suffice ;) PAN}: 
maitan‘measure’+ genitive also seems sometimes to have this meaning (cf. Dill. 
Lex. Aeth. col. 222): in Amharic the idea is expressed by &OZ.N¥ : iam- 


ibagG ‘which suffices’ used as an adjective (cf. Isenb. Amh. Dict. I, 89; II, 75.) 
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ESL le malu” bi’l-kifajati ‘property enough.’ 
In Hebrew it is expressed by the noun % ‘sufficiency’ in the 
construct before its noun, tho most of the examples that 
occur in Biblical Hebrew mean ‘enough for, e. g., 
my ‘3 ‘enough for one sheep.’ 
pyy 35n ‘enough goat’s milk’ 


(To be continued.) 
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Comparative Syntax of the Combinations formed by the 
Noun and its Modifiers in Semitic (Conclusion). — By 
Frank R. Buaxe, Ph. D., Johns Hopkins University. 


Numeral Qualification. 
Construction of Cardinals. 

The Semitic numerals from ‘three’ to ‘ten’ possessed orig- 
inally the peculiarity that feminine forms were used with mas- 
culine nouns, and masculine forms with feminine nouns. This 
reversed concord is preserved in most of the Semitic languages, ' 
but in some either the feminine or the masculine forms have 
become the prevailing type. In Ethiopic, although the com- 
paratively rare masculine forms are regularly used with femi- 
nine nouns, the feminine has become the usual form with all 
nouns, whatever the gender. In Tigriia and Amharic these 
cardinals (including ‘two’) have only one form, which is in 
Tigriia always feminine, in Amharic, feminine from ‘two’ to 
‘eight’, ‘nine’ and ‘ten’ being masculine.? In Modern Syriac 
as spoken in the lowlands, the masculine form has been entire- 
ly lost, though the two sets of forms are still preserved in the 
dialect of Kurdistan. In Modern Palestinian Arabic the fem- 
inine forms are giving way to the masculine. In Modern 
Egyptian Arabic the masculine and feminine forms are used 
without distinction of gender. In the dialect of Tlemsen there 
seems to be only one series of forms, which are feminine, ex- 
cept ‘one’ ‘two’ and ‘nine’ which are masculine. 





1 So in Classical Arabic, Mineo-Sabean, Mehri (for exceptions cf. Jahn, 
Meh. Gr. p. 75), Hebrew, (for exceptions cf. Herner, Synt. der Zahlwir- 
ter, p. 7), Phenician, Biblical Aramaic, Samaritan, Christian and Jewish 
Palestinian, Malulan, Syriac, Babylonian Talmudic, and Mandaic; appar- 
ently also in Assyrian (cf. below). This peculiarity is not found in 
Egyptian and Coptic, where the numerals agree in gender with the noun; 
ef. Erman, Agypt. Gr. p. 130 f.; Steind. Kopt. Gr. pp. 86—89. 

2 Cf. Praet. Ath. Gr. p. 126; Praet. Tig. Spr. p. 216; Praet. Amh. Spr. 
pp. 202, 203. 

3 Cf. Néld. Neus. Spr. pp. 150, 151; Bauer, Pal. Arab. p. 80; Spitta, 
Arab. Vul. Aeg. pp. 157, 158; Marg. Arab. Tl. p. 155, 
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In Arabic the constructions ‘of the cardinals may be divid- 
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ed into four classes. 


a) 


b) 


rst, ‘one’ is an adjective and follows the rules of posi- 
tion and agreement of other adjectives, e. g., 
role oy rajulu” udhidu" ‘one man.’ 
<3! ‘two’ is also sometimes rarely used as an adjective 
with the dual, e. g., 
ES oe, rajuléni ’ithnéni ‘two men, 

but usually the dual alone is sufficient. 
The numerals ‘three’ to ‘ten’ take the modified noun in 
the plural; they may stand after it like adjectives, or be- 
fore it in the construct state. The plural is regularly a 
broken plural if there is one, and in preference a plura- 
lis paucitatis. The numeral agrees with the gender of 
the singular, and not with the feminine gender of the 
broken plural. e. g., 

A593 39 bantina thaldthatu” ‘three sons.’ 

a)! Gls banitu” ’arbau" ‘four daughters.’ 

cxee 4595 thalathatu banina ‘three sons.’ 

Se we)! "arbdu bandti* ‘four daughters.’ 

J, 295 thalathatu rijali* three men.’ 
Contrary to the regular rule these numerals are followed 
by the genitive singular (in poetry sometimes by the 
genitive plural) of the word for ‘hundred,’ e. g., 

dS5Le 35 thalathu mi’ati" three hundred.’ 


c) The numbers from ‘eleven’ to ‘ninety-nine’ are followed 


by the noun in the accusative singular, e. g., 
Mey 9335 thalathtna rajula” ‘thirty men! 


d) The ‘hundreds’ and ‘thousands’ are followed by the genitive 


singular, e. g., 
Am, a5le a! ‘arba'u mi’ati rajuli® ‘four hundred men.’ 
JS, Ul ’alfu rajuli* ‘a thousand men.’ 


In compound numerals the construction of the modified noun 
is that demanded by the preceding adjacent numeral; the noun, 
however, may be repeated with each numeral. The intermedi- 
ate numbers above ‘one hundred’ may stand after the noun 
hike the numerals from ‘three’ to ‘ten.’ e. g., 


dine De)!6 ral d5Le Bawa owl da»! ‘arba'atu alafi" 
ua-sab u mi'ati® ua-ihda ua-’arba‘ina sanata"‘4741 years.’ 
ote atylg S50, (svt OW thalathatu “alafi ua- 
thalathu-mi'ati” ua-arba‘u sinina ‘3304 years,’ 
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pe? A oe Is da lg yor al dey Lor cal Wi 
iL wpleds alfa ‘aif dinari” wa-mi "ata ’alfi dinari” 

ua-arbaatu” ua-arba' ina ‘alfa dinari” ua-thamanina 

dinéra” ‘2,144,080 dinars.’ 

ogmetig DW, d5Le 5 hee sumaku” kabiru® mi’atu" 

ua-thalathatu" ua-hamsiina ‘large fishes, a hundred and 

fifty-three,’ 

In rare instances we find an accusative plural for a genitive 
after the numerals ‘three’ to ‘ten’; an accusative plural for an 
accusative singular after the numerals ‘eleven’ to ‘ninty-nine;’ 
an accusative singular or genitive plural after the ‘hundreds’ 
and ‘thousands:’ e. g., 

Llgil dunes hamsatu" ’athwaba" ‘five pieces of cloth,’ 
Ubluwl Epis (251 ithnataj ‘airata 'asbita" ‘twelve 
tribes,’ 

Lele o.Sle mi’ataini (acc.) ‘dma” ‘two hundred years.’ 
ctw dS ed thalatha (acc.) mi’ati sinina ‘three 
hundred years.’ 

In Modern Arabic the constructions of the numerals are the 
same as in the Classical language except in the following 
cases. 

When the numeral ‘two’ is employed with a noun the latter 
regularly stands in the plural, rarely in the dual, e. g., 

Eg. Arab. >Yel 5-5! étnén filad ‘two children’ 
aslo) oul étnén biidt ‘two houses.’ 

With the numerals from 2—10 the singular is sometimes 
found, e. g., 

Eg. Arab. (2,5 25.5 teldte gird ‘three piastres.’ 
dom dar! arba'a ginéh ‘four pounds.’ 

Any numeral may be placed after the noun in apposition, 
when the meaning is definite, the noun in this case standing 
in the plural. For examples cf. p. 212 below. 

In Mineo-Sabean the numerals seem regularly to precede 
their noun. After ‘two’ the noun seems to stand in the dual; 
after the numbers from 3—100 (exclusive), in either singular 
or plural; after ‘100, in the singular: the noun has in many 
cases the indefinite -m affixed. The numeral is probably some- 
times in the construct, certainly so in the case of the forms 
of the ‘tens’ other than ‘twenty’ In o-- & gy 

op aol "hd thur ‘one bull.’ 


csiae (5 thni milini (du.) ‘two watch posts.’ 
15* 
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oye Ge thni nmrn (du.) ‘two panthers.’ 
com! ELS sith "hii (pl.) ‘three ornaments,’ 
esd) A tht "Sbh-m (pl.) ‘three offerings.’ 
Laan Aas! 'rbt bef (sg.?) four hasf’s (a measure).’ 
wll dunes hmst ‘If-m (sg.) ‘four thousands.’ 
dual pars anu Sh’ “Sr ’mh (pl.) ‘seventeen cubits.’ 
el yas Aas! 'rb't ‘Sr ’m-m (sg.) ‘fourteen cubits.’ 
eal spies “Sri “Lf-m (pl.) ‘twenty thousands.’ 
el (5x)! ’rb'a 'Uf-m (sg.) ‘forty thousands.’ 
gruel Bley syis ‘Sri u-m’t ’sd-m (sg.) ‘one hundred and 
twenty soldiers.’ 
arool cyile m’tn ’sd-m ‘two hundred soldiers.’ 

In Mehri the numerals from ‘two’ to ‘ten’ stand before the 
noun, which is regularly in the plural, tho the singular also 
occurs. The numerals from ‘eleven’ up take the noun after 
them in the singular. e. g., 

rbét waititen (m. sg. uaid) ‘four baskets.’ 
hdba aienten (f. sg. ain) ‘seven eyes.’ 

arba’ Sama’ (sg.) ‘four candles.’ 

temantasar habbit ‘eighteen female-camels.’ 
asrin gars ‘twenty dollars.’ 

The numeral ‘two’, however, ordinarily stands after the dual 
in -2, & g., 

gars tru ‘two dollars.’ 
janiti trit ‘two sacks.’ 
In Hebrew ‘one’ is an adjective, e. g., 
TIS WS ‘one man.’ 
AGS AW ‘one woman.’ 

‘Two’ has been attracted to the construction of the numerals 
‘three’ to ‘ten’ without, however, conforming to the reversed 
concord of gender. The numbers ‘two’ to ‘ten’ regularly take 
the object numbered in the plural;! they may stand either 
before or after it as adjectives, or before it in the construct. e. g., 
Owe OW 
DWI8 OY ; ‘two men.’ 

Duy DYN 

DY) ‘BY 
Dv) DAW > ‘two women.’ 
DAY DW) 








‘For the few cases in which the noun stands in the singular, ef. 
Ges. Heb. Gr. p. 454 (§ 134 e), 
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oy: nyo ‘three days.’ 
p32 7v>5u = ‘three sons.’ 
oy wow = ‘three cities.’ 
wow nian = ‘three daughters.’ 

The numbers! from ‘eleven’ to ‘nine-teen’ usually take the 
plural, except with certain frequently counted nouns;? the 
numeral regularly precedes, but sometimes also follows, especi- 
ally in later texts: e. g., 

D°32 Wy m8 ‘eleven sons.’ 

DIP Wy D'w ‘twelve bullocks.’ 

“wy ow DDS ‘twelve rams’ (Nu. 7,87). 
oY wy Ins ‘eleven days.’ 

The ‘tens’ may stand before or after the noun, which is 
regularly plural except in the case of certain frequently count- 
ed nouns’ after the numeral, e. g., 

Dy OYDIS ‘forty cities.’ 
owy nies ‘twenty cubits.’ 
owe ods ‘sixty rams.’ 
wes owow ‘thirty men.’ 

Numbers intermediate between the ‘tens’ take the noun after 
them in the singular, even when the unit immediately pre- 
cedes the noun, or before them in the plural, e. g., 

mW ow) DY ‘sixty two years’ (Gen. 5, 20). 
mw mabvs ow>w ‘thirty-eight years’ (Deut. 2,14). 
Dw OwY DyaY ‘sixty-two weeks’ (Dan. 9, 26). 

The various forms of the numerals ‘hundred’ and ‘thousand’ 
take the noun after them,‘ sometimes in the singular,’ some- 
times in the plural; all forms may stand in the absolute state, 





1 For the use of singular and plural with the numbers above ‘ten’ cf. 
Hern. Syn. Zahlw. p. 90 ff. 

2 These are oY day, 730 year, WR man, Wb person, vw tribe, 
733 pillar, and less regularly in the singular, mpx cubit, wih month, 
‘y city, $pw shekel. 

3 These nouns are in most cases the same as those mentioned in the 
case of the ‘teens,’ viz., Wx, Di, p32, Spw, and Abe thousand, i> (a 
certain measure). 

4 The noun, however, sometimes precedes as, e. g., o'Dda"nw>w jM¥ 
3000 sheep’ (I Sam. 25, 2). 

5 The nouns which stand in the singular are in general the same as 
those which are placed in the singular with the ‘teens’ and ‘the tens’, 
Viz., WR, ADR, MR, OY, 72¥, I>, Sp, andy foot soldier, 1e¥ yoke, 122 talent; 
cf. Ges. Heb. Gr. p. 454 (§ 134 g). 
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and some forms of both ‘hundred’ and ‘thousand’ may stand in 
the construct:' e. g., 
p+ os ‘a hundred years.’ 
ws Abs ‘a thousand men.’ 
wee miso wy ‘six hundred men.’ 
ond c’nxp = ‘two_ hundred (loaves of) bread.’ 
oy AX ‘a hundred bunches of raisins.’ 
poy ning-wow ‘three hundred foxes.’ 
pyy Abs ‘a thousand goats.’ 
mbna ODO Mv ‘six thousand camels.’ 

Numerals intermediate between the ‘hundreds’ and ‘thousands,’ 
when they follow the noun take it in the plural, when they 
precede the noun, it takes the form required by the immediately 
preceding numeral, e. g., 

oyun) oN AS OM: 1290 days.’ 
37} “13D Wy) Owe) Ninn ww ‘666 talents of gold.’ 

In the compound numerals made by addition, excepting the 
‘teens’ the noun is often repeated with each numeral in the 
required form, as in Arabic, e. g., 

my OYIw) OW wan ‘75 years.’ 
Dw yaw moe onMwy) mv mp ‘127 years.’ 

In Phenician the noun modified by the numeral usually stands 
before it in the plural, tho some cases occur in which it is 
found after it in the singular, e. g., 

YN) Wy Mayw (pl.) ‘fourteen years.’ 
mx o> (pl.) ‘one hundred pounds.’ 
(sg.) Mw Dww ‘sixty years.’ 

In Jewish Palestinian and Samaritan ‘one’ is an adjective 
and follows the noun. The numerals 2—10 rarely stand be- 
fore the noun in the construct, usually before or after the 
noun in apposition;? the roun stands in the plural. In Pal- 





1 The forms that may stand in the construct are the singular of 
‘hundred’ and the plural of ‘thousand,’ viz., n¥ and ‘pdx: the form of 
the singular of ‘thousand,’ viz., AON is indecisive, it may be either absolute 
or construct; probably one form was meant in some cases and the other 
in other cases. The other forms are always in the absolute, viz., nixn, 
mene, o'Bda. The form ‘pbx, however, is not used as a regular nume- 


ral, but only in the indefinite sense of ‘thousands.’ 
2 This statement is made by Winer, Gram. Chal., but all his exam- 


ples in which the numeral follows are taken from Biblical Aramaic, cf. p.111- 
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estinian the higher numerals stand before the plural of the 
noun, tho they may be placed after in lists. In Samaritan the 
higher numerals stand before the noun, which is plural except 
in the case of certain nouns (about the same as those which 
stand in the singular with the ‘teens’ in Hebrew).! In Sama- 
ritan the ‘hundreds’ and ‘thousands’ take the singular. e. g., 
Jew. Pal. yor Apaw ‘seven days.’ 
P33 Woy Awon ‘fifteen sons.’ 
P'28d PYIIN ‘forty sockets.’ 
Poy “IN OY NN INKY “t ‘200 she-goats, 20 he-goats, and 
20 rams’ (Gen. 32, 14). 
Sam. OY MyYsw ‘seven days.’ 
yw “wy ‘ten years,’ 
yn pn ‘two bulls’ 
J73 “WM ‘two sons.’ 
ws “Dy"IN ‘twelve men.’ 
oon oyaw ‘seventy palm trees,’ 
723 j81O Yas ‘four hundred men,’ 

In Biblical Aramaic ‘one’ is an adjective and follows the 

noun, which stands in the singular,? e. g., 
im “we ‘one side,’ 

The numerals from ‘three’ to ‘ten’ take the noun in the 
plural, except, as in Arabic, in the case of M¥® ‘hundred; as 
in Arabic and Hebrew they may stand before or after the 
noun, before it usually in the construct state: e. g., 

‘by! Nyaw ‘his seven councillors.’ 
Oy I yaw ‘the four winds of heaven.’ 

mA 133 ‘three men.’ 

m2 YD ‘four hundred.’ 

P20 Mey ‘ten kings.’ 

The higher numerals also take the noun in the plural, but 

stand without exception as adjectives after the noun, e. g., 
wy “Ay? ‘twelve months.’ 
POA yer ‘thirty days.’ 
Py) AH NI TWHS ‘a hundred and twenty princes.’ 

The numerals are regularly used as adjectives in Syriac, 
Mandaic, Modern Syriac, and Malulan. In Syriac and Mandaic 
the numeral stands either before or after the noun, preposition 
being more common; in Modern Syriac and Malulan (apparently) 

' Of, p. 205, n. 2. ; 

2 There are no examples of ‘two’ modifying a noun. 
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it always precedes. Except with ‘one’ the noun stands gener- 
ally speaking in the plural; in Mandaic, however, some in- 
stances of the singular are found, and in Malulan the singular 
is perhaps as common as the plural. In Malulan the original 
absolute form of the noun seems to be regularly used; in 
Syriac the absolute state is often found, but the emphatic is 
just as common; in Mandaic, the emphatic state is the usual 
form; in Modern Syriac it is the only form used. e. g., 
Syr.  pensdasol Jaise NOYAIBN NDdD 
eakse penshasel [379 TOYAIN 
Man. &*D85ND JIN ‘the two angels.’ 
NANID NINWI |W ‘67 daughters.’ 
‘OT NIW ‘seven figures.’ 
Mal. tléta gabriin ‘three men.’ 
tlita yim ‘three days.’ 
Mod. Syr. hast tset ima ’ndsa ‘a hundred people.’ 

After compound numbers ending with ‘one’ in Syriac and 

Mandaic the singular may be used as well as the plural; e. g., 
Syr. (Lees) pas we esen> (NID) DY IN} [OY ‘twenty-one days.’ 
Man. (STW) NNW RIM Paws ‘in seventy-one years.’ 

The numeral ‘thousand’ is regularly followed in Mandaic by 
a genitive construction; in Syriac also it sometimes takes its 
noun after ;:' e. g., 

es pit sha \ ‘a thousand years.’ 
Syr. asm, god Ihe 82W7 pede RAW ‘six thousand years’. 

In Syriac the construct of the numeral is preserved in a 
few standing expressions, e. g., 

aoe peas NOI MOY ‘the ten cities, Dekapolis.’ 
Jwes Asail NO NyYDIW ‘the four winds,’ 

In the languages of the Abyssinian group also the adjec- 
tival construction has become the regular one. It is the only 
construction in Amharic and Tigrifa, and the usual one in 
Ethiopic. The numeral regularly precedes the noun in all 
three languages. The reversed concord of gender, as we have 
seen, has been given up, except in comparatively rare instances 
in Ethiopic. With the numerals from ‘two’ upwards the 
rules for the concord of number are as follows. In Ethiopic 


‘eighteen kings.’ 





1 According to Maclean, in Modern Syriac qs; ribba@ ‘10,000’, and 
sometimes @&\ take , before their noun, cf. Vern. Syr. p. 67. 
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the noun stands most frequently in the singular tho the 
plural may also be used; in Tigriia either singular or plural 
may be used without distinction; Amharic follows in general 
the rule of Tigrina, but with the numerals from ‘hundred’ up- 
wards the singular is more common, and with the lower 
numerals, living beings stand somewhat more frequently in 
the plural, things somewhat more frequently in the singular. 
@. g., 
Eth, OW CF: OWANFE : AVEC: ‘asartié ua-salasti ‘ahgir 
‘thirteen cities.’ 

PAT : 4NIO: meet ‘abagée ‘100 sheep.’ 

DANE: PAT: MAW: sédésti meet bé'ést 600 men,’ 

AAG: NAIL: "elf best ‘1000 men,’ 

WAN: AVEC: salads ‘ahgir ‘three cities,’ 

. UAT: 424: hilat ‘din ‘two eyes,’ 

UAT: ALE: hilat saifoc ‘two swords,’ 

Air: GFF: sdst sétdc ‘three women.’ 

av+:\ 2: matd léj ‘a hundred boys.’ 

Ta. DIE: OKA: haméesté bogqual ‘five sparrows.’ 
» OPE: haméesté ‘a uaf ‘five birds’ 

In Ethiopic and Amharic the numeral may stand after the 
noun in the enumeration of chapters, Xc., e. g., 

Eth. 900+: ¥: ba-admat 500 ‘in the year five ented? 
Amh. 9°06 : At: méraf ’and ‘chapter one.’ 

Some relics of the ancient construction with numeral as 
nomen regens of a construct chain are found in Ethiopic in 
the case of those numerals which are without the suffix @, e. g., 

IFAT: 0LM-: hamésta ‘édaw ‘tive men.’ 
At-0 : OAT: sabi‘a ‘élat ‘seven days,’ 

In Assyrian édu may precede or follow its noun, itén 
regularly precedes; ‘two’ takes the plural: e. g., 

édu amélu ‘one man.’ 

edlu édu ‘one hero.’ 

ina istén timi ‘in one day.’ 
Sind timé ‘two days.’ 

The constructions of the other numerals are not entirely 
clear, as they are usually not written out, but the following 
points seem to be certain. 

a) The numerals may stand in the construct or as an 

adjective before a following plural, the reversed concord 
of gender being apparently observed, e. g., 
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ana irbitti 3aré ‘to the four winds.’ 
irbit nagmade ‘team of four.’ 
Selalti timé ‘three days.’ 

b) The numerals may follow the noun in the plural, the 
relation being apparently either adjectival or that of a 
construct chain; the reversed concord of gender is appar- 
ently not always observed: e. g., 

kibrat irbittim 

kibratt » ‘ so atedineadt 
kibrat arba’s the four regions. 
kibrati™ arba’i™ (genitive) 

c) The higher numerals seem to take the noun in the 
singular, e. g., 

10,000 qastu ‘10,000 bows.’ 

In parent Semitic,’ therefore, the cardinals had in all pro- 
bability the following constructions. 

The first two were originally adjectives as is shown by 
their regular concord of gender. The remaining numerals 
might stand before the noun, governing it in a dependent 
case, or they might stand, before it or after it as an appositive 
or adjective. 

The plural was probably always used whenever the noun 
preceded the numerals ‘three’ and upwards, or when it stood 
after them in the partitive genitive. The singular of the 
noun seems to have been used when the numeral governed 
the noun in the accusative, indicating that with respect to 
which the enumeration was made. Parent Semitic may have 
possessed a living dual like Arabic, in which case ‘two’ was 
probably not employed as a nominal modifier; but it is more 





1 In Old Egyptian the cardinal ordinarily stands after the noun, which 
is usually in the plural; in the Pyramid texts the cardinal may stand in 
apposition before the noun; in New Egyptian the cardinal usually stands 
before the noun, to which it is joined by the genitive nm: similarly in 
Coptic; cf. Erman, Agypt. Gr. p. 1380; Steind. Kopt. Gr. pp. 88, 89. In 
Coptic the noun stands usually in the singular, as a special plural form 
is ordinarily not made, cf. Steind. op. cit. pp. 68—72. 

In Indo-European the usual position of the numeral was before the 
noun (cf. p. 158, n. 2). Originally the numerals from 1—19 had the 
construction of adjectives, those from 20 up the construction of sub- 
stantives ; the adjectival construction gains on the substantive construction 
in the development of the individual languages; cf. Delbriick, Verg. Syn. 
I. pp. 521—535, espec. 522. 
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likely that originally ‘two of anything’ was indicated by the 
numeral adjective following a noun in the plural. 

In general the lower numbers seem to have preferred a 
plural noun, the higher numbers, a singular noun. 

The original status of the numerals has been best preserved 
in Arabic and Hebrew, and many traces of it are found in 
the other languages, but in the Aramaic and Ethiopic branches 
the numerals have passed over more or less completely to an 
adjectival construction. The common use of the genitive sin- 
gular after the higher numbers, and the rare use of an accu- 
sative plural after certain numbers which we find in Arabic, 
are probably due to the mixing of the original constructions 
with genitive plural and accusative singular. 


Determination of Cardinals. 


The combination of noun and cardinal is made definite in 
those languages which distinguish between the definite and 
indefinite states of a noun, by the-use of the definite article. 

In Classical Arabic when the article is applied to the ‘teens’ 
it is used ordinarily only with the unit, tho it may stand 
with both; when it is applied to the numbers intermediate 
between the ‘tens’ it stands with both parts; when it is applied 
to multiples of ‘hundred’, it stands before the unit: in Egyptian 
Arabic it is used only once with the first part of a compound 
numeral: e. g., 

Cl. pte SYA ath-thalathata ‘aSara 
pel WU ath-thalathata ’l-‘aara 
smntlg dant! as-sab'atu ua-’s-sa)‘tina ‘the seventy- 

seven.’ 
S532) ath-thalathu-miati* ‘the three hundred.’ 

Kg. ys duel el-hamastisar ‘the fifteen.’ 

cryssg doll! el-uadhid ye-‘adrin ‘the twenty-one.’ 

In Classical Arabic when the relation between the two is 
adjectival, both take the article, e. g., 

roll el ar-rajulu al-udhidu ‘the one man.’ 
dumed! le Jl ar-rijdlu al-hamsatu ‘the five men.’ 

When the two are joined in a construct chain, the article 
stands usually only with the nomen rectum, tho cases occur 
in which it stands before the regens, in which case the com- 
bination has become practically a compound,! e. g., 


tof. Reck. Syn. Verh. p. 284 


‘the thirteen.’ 
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Jal dune hamsatu ’r-rijali ‘the five men.’ 

Sey! al Valfu 'r-ryali ‘the thousand men.’ 

Clele SMO ath-thalathu-sa‘atin ‘the three hours.’ 

When the noun follows the numeral in the accusative, the 
article is used only with the numeral, e. g., 

May gganl “at-lis‘tina rojula" ‘the ninety men.’ 
Mem Eyganutig dant! ‘as-sab‘atu ua-’s-sab‘ina jamala" ‘the 
seventy-seven camels.’ 
Vem pare ASW Vath-thalathatu ‘a’ara jamala" ‘the 
thirteen camels.’ 

In Modern Arabic when the numeral precedes it alone 
takes the article; when the noun comes first the article is 
used with both; the first construction is the usual one: e. g., 

Kg. Arab. spall (sw! SU! el-kerdsi el-‘aSara ‘the ten chairs.’ 
crytty BWI Syn el-biitit et-telate we-‘asrin the 
thirty-three houses.’ 
oaedl (9! el-guris el-hamsin ‘the fifty 
plastres,’ 
das ASL et-taminiie fadda ‘the eight 
piastres.’ 
shee criyttg Aurea! cl-lamsa we“adrin humar ‘the 
twenty-five asses.’ 
Servo op. V elarbain candiq ‘the forty 
chests.’ 
pa avi el-’alfe dinar ‘the thousand dinars.’ 

In Mineo-Sabean the definite -n seems to be used some- 

times with the noun alone, sometimes with both noun and 




















numeral, e. g., 
cl a)! rt ’m-n ‘the four cubits.’! 
creel cntedypcisg Gn car "rbit-n u-Srn-hn ’¢lm-n ‘the four 
and twenty images.’ 
In Hebrew the article is regularly used only with the noun, 
whatever the construction, e. g., 
OWINT Nvon ‘the five men’ (Jud. 18, 7). 
Oy Oya ‘the forty days.’ 
paya ‘33 ww ‘the three sons of Anak,’ 
Wy niz509 ‘the ten shrines.’ 


The first cardinal usually takes the construction of a 




















1 This expression is translated simply ‘four cubits’ by Hommel, but 
the n of 1) seems to be the definite article. 
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descriptive adjective, tho in a number of cascs it stands 
without article like the other cardinals,! e. g., 

IHS OMT ‘the one sea.’ 

8 W330 ‘the one lamb.’ 

In Jewish Palestinian the definite state of the noun may 
be employed with the numeral, e. g., 

8773 PW ‘the two rivers,’ 

In Amharic, as with the descriptive adjective, the cardinal 
alone takes the definite article; in the case of numerals com- 
pounded by multiplication the definite article stands only with 
the first. The accusative —% is used according to the rule 
for descriptive adjectives (cf. p. 166 f.). e. g., 

AVE: nPHNT: sabat-i kaudkébt ‘the seven stars.’ 

ANé : UAE : OFLC: asraé hilat-a uatadar ‘the twelvesoldiers,’ 
AGF : 20+: APF : 'ardt-ii matd saudc ‘the four hundred men,’ 
UWET : THFF : hilat-ti-n gazaédé (acc.) ‘the two blasphemers.’ 

In Syriac and Ethiopic and apparently also in Assyrian 
the determination may be expressed by adding the suffix of 
the third person to the numeral. In Syriac the suffix is 
plural and agrees in gender with the noun; in Ethiopic the 
suffix may stand in the plural agreeing in gender with the 
noun, or in the masculine singular.? e. g., 

aye. penn aren ‘these three views,’ 

Jats oosl NOY HMA ‘the two worlds.’ 
Lado wehams N37) }iTAVDN ‘the five kings.’ 

Eth. MAtrtwar ; 0,2; salasti-hdmi dau ‘the three men.’ 
NAAV'? : ALPU:: kele’e-hin ’édaui-hi this two hands,’ 
ANOTU: : N77 LF : sab‘ati-hi samaiat ‘the seven heavens.’ 
TAILU:: MUN: tas‘Gti-hi hézb ‘the nine tribes.’ 

Ass. sibitti-Sunu ilant limniti ‘the seven evil spirits.’ 

This construction is found also in Biblical Aramaic in one 
passage, viz., 

jinmdA TR NX Ta ‘these three men’ (Dan. 3, 23). 

Many of the Aramaic dialects have developed a special 

form of the numeral to indicate the determination; so in 





| ef. Hern. Syn. Zahlw. pp. 13, 14. 

2 The numerals above ‘two’ take an? before the suffixes justlikea plural noun. 

1 For these determinate forms cf. Néld. Chr. Pal. p. 483 f.;,Dalm. Jiid. 
Pal. p. 129; Uhlem. Inst. Sam. p. 133 f.; Néld. Man. Gr. p. 190; Néld. 


Neus. Spr. p. 154 f. 
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Christian and Jewish Palestinian, Modern Syriac, and to 
some extent also in Samaritan; in Mandaic, only the numeral 
‘two’ has such a form. In Western Aramaic the modified 
noun has the definite form. e. g., 
Mod. Syr. hve. ~esl tirwdi idmané ‘the two days, both days.’ 
So Masai! “arba‘ntdi kalaté ‘the four daughters 
in law,’ 
Ch. Pal. sn ‘nya ‘the four winds.’ 
xond xnvon ‘the five loaves.’ 
Sam. NII ‘Myaw ‘the seven altars.’ 
so MOY ‘the ten commandments.’ 


Ordinals. 


Special forms for the ordinals usually occur only for the 
first ten numerals, in Modern Syriac only for the first two.! 
They are treated in general like ordinary adjectives in all 
the languages;? in Assyrian they may stand either before or 
after the noun, and in the Abyssinian languages they regularly 
precede. In those languages which distinguish between the 
definite and indefinite state of nouns, the noun modified by 
the ordinal is regularly treated as definite. e. g., 

Ass. ina Saniti Saniiti ‘the second time.’ 
ina Salsi imi ‘on the third day,’ 

Arab. Jol Cn! al-baitu al-auualu ‘the first house.’ 
cdeY! slyetl al-mar'atu al-"tla ‘the first woman.’ 


Meh, gaién solit ‘the third boy.’ 

Heb. wow DM ‘the third day,’ 

Eth. AMAA : OAT: ba-salést lat ‘on the third day’ 

Amh. N2TTo@- ; 90P7 ; = bdrdtanid-u ‘dmat ‘in the 
fourth year.’ 

Ta AWCE: AGT: 'asarté seGt ‘the tenth hour.’ 


Bib. Aram. 8MYY'3) SHG ‘the fourth beast.’ 

1 In Assyrian, Ethiopic, Amharic, Arabic, Jewish Palestian, Syriac, 
and Mandaic ordinals occur for some of the numbers above ‘ten’, ef. 
Del. Ass. Gr. p. 213; Dill.-Bez. Ath. Gr. p. 328; Praet. Ath. Gr. p. 131; 
Praet. Amh. Spr. pp. 205, 206; Wright-DeG. Arab. Gr. I. pp. 261, 262; 
Dalm. Jew. Pal. pp. 131, 132; Néld. Syr. Gr. p. 95 (§ 158); Néld. Man. 
Gr. p. 192, 

2 In Egyptian and Coptic the ordinals may stand either before or after 
the noun; in Coptic the two are joined by the genitive sign »; cf. Erman, 
Agypt. Gr. p. 131; Steind. Kopt. Gr. p. 90. 
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Sam. ‘Nw’pn 2 ‘the fifth son.’ 
mam dn mp3 ‘on the third day.’ 
Syr. hwih joe, XP NOY ‘the second day.’ 


Mod. Syr. Lsae lees simad gama ‘the first part.’ 

In Modern Arabic, the masculine form of the ordinals may 
be followed by the genitive of their noun. In Classical Arabic 
J! ‘first? has the same construction.! No article is used 
with the combination in Classical Arabic, and usually none 
in the Modern language. In Egyptian Arabic when the 
article is employed it stands before the ordinal, the whole 
combination being treated as one idea,? e, g., 

Cll Cxy sl ’awwalu baztim ‘the first house.’ 
Eg. 8; Jel auwal marra ‘the first time.’ 
acl (36 tint ndba ‘the second time.’ 
es, SIU télit idm ‘the third day,’ 
ex CLI et-talit d6m ‘the third day.’ 

Sometimes in those languages which possess a special defi- 
nite form of the noun, the article may be omitted either 
wholly or partly. So in Hebrew with the noun or with both 
noun and ordinal:3 in Amharic with the ordinal; in Amharic 
the ordinal in this case stands very frequently after the noun. 
This omission is especially frequent in the enumeration of days, 
chapters, or the like. e. g., 

Heb. ‘38 BY ‘day second’ (Gen. 1, 8). 
wwit of ‘day the sixth’ (Gen. 1, 31). 

Amh. Ait: 474: ba-sdstand gan ‘on the third day.’ 
7064. : HM : mérvaf zatananad ‘chapter ninth.’ 

The cardinals are frequently used for the ordinals, not only 
when the corresponding ordinal does not exist, but also often 
when the corresponding ordinal is in use. The cardinal may 
be used as an adjective, or it may stand in the genitive. 

The first construction is found in Arabic, the Abyssinian 
languages, Hebrew, Jewish Palestinian, Samaritan, and Man- 
daic. In Arabic the cardinal follows the noun; in Ethiopic 
and Hebrew it may precede or follow; in Samaritan the noun 
usually follows either in the absolute or the emphatic state; 


1 In Coptic likewise the first ordinal may stand in the construct before 
its noun; cf. Steind. Kopt. Gr. p. 90. 

2 To be contrasted with this is the Amharic construction of the ordinal 
‘first’ as genitive to its noun (cf. p. 217). 

3 Cf. Ges. Heb. Gr. p. 428 (§ 126 w). 
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in Amharic, Tigrifia, and Mandaic the cardinal regularly pre- 
cedes. The noun is usually in the singular, but in Mandaic 
and in a few cases in Amharic the plural is used. In Arabic 
the cardinal takes the article like an ordinal; in Hebrew the 
article appears to be used with the cardinal after the noun.' 


@& g., 


Arab. oye] Cod al-baitu ‘l-iraina ‘the 20" 
house.’ 

bg. Arab, pts Auedt Cod el-bét el-hamastasar ‘the 15" 
house.’ 


Eth. AP*AT : OOWCE : FP7 : ba-me'et ua-‘asarta ‘dmat ‘in 
the 110 year,’ 
N39}: OWE: PAT: ba-amat ‘asarti meet ‘in the 
year 1000,’ 
Heb. of Wy Ayawa ‘on the seventeenth day.’ 
MW oO'yss3 ‘on the fortieth day.’ 
OMY) INT Of Ty ‘on the twenty-first day.’ 
Sam. oy “Oy mMyaws ‘on the seventeenth day.’ 
mw ops ys ‘in the fortieth year.’ 
mw Moy yas ‘in the fourteenth year.’ 
Man. RIN NOI ‘on the first day.” 
MOY SIS ‘on the fourth day.’ 
Amh, 47°@ : AD@ : AO? : basra ’and ’amat ‘in the eleventh 
year.’ 
Nand : VAT: 4: ba'asraé hilat gan ‘on the twelfth 
day.’ 
NEW. : nee : TE: HOPG: ba-7-8 ka-200, 81 zamanat 
(pl.) ‘in the 7281* year,’ 
Ta, MAWCT : 28: AGT: bP axart hddé séAt ‘at the eleventh 
hon,’ 

The construction with cardinal in the genitive is found in 
Arabic, Classical and Modern, Hebrew, Phenician, Biblical 
Aramaic, Syriac, and Modern Syriac; no article is employed 
except sometimes in Hebrew: e. g., 





' Cf. Ges. Heb. Gr. p. 456 (§ 1340). 

2 In all the examples given by Néld. Man. Gr. p. 348 f., except this 
one, the numeral precedes and the noun has the plural form as in the 
second example. With this plural is to be compared the plural which is 
occasionally found in Amharic; cf. last example here and Praet. Amh. Spr. 
p- 329 (top). 














his 
the 
h is 


Spr. 
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Arab. 5 pte co Cl dw & fi sanati ’alfin mina 'l-hijrati 
‘in the year 1000 of the Hejira.’ 
Eg. Arab. 4,393 d2,5 ‘arabiiet telatin ‘the 30% wagon, 
wagon No. 30.’ 
Heb.' wow now ‘in the third year.’ 
yaw} mw ‘the seventh year,’ 
Ph. yIIN) Wy mows ‘in the 14* year,’ 
Bib. Aram. PRA HY sy ‘until the second year.’ 
Syr. wil, Loe, JUNI NEY ‘the second day.’ 
wrende Isesail Mead Joos DY RNOYDIS Nw) NOW ‘until 
the 420" year.’ 
Mod. Syr. ~ily Loe, ifima de-trai ‘the second day.’ 
In Hebrew in a few passages an ordinal with article is used 
in the genitive after a noun, the ordinal agreeing with the 
noun in gender. Here we have a mixing of the regular con- 
struction of the ordinal with the construction just described, e. g., 
My wry nwa ‘in the ninth year’ (2 Ki. 17,6). 
Similar, tho not directly allied with this, is the Amharic con- 
struction by which the ordinal ‘first’ is placed in the genitive 
after its noun (cf. p. 169 above), e. g., 
E19: : Nw: ia-fitanad-u sau ‘the first man,’ 


Nominal Qualification. 


Construct Chain. 


The representation of a genitive relation between two nouns 
by what is called a construct chain is one of the most charac- 
teristic and primitive features of Semitic speech.? It is found 
in all the branches of the family but not to the same extent 





1 In expressions in which the cardinals stand in the sense of ordinals 
after ov, e. g., We OY Gen. 1,5; m3iey ova 2 Chr. 29,17, it is not im- 
possible to consider the cardinal a genitive as here: but it is also 
possible to consider it an adjective as in the preceding case. 

2 The construct chain is found also in Egyptian and Coptic. In 
Egyptian the relation between the two nouns is not so close as in Semitic, 
as they may be separated by other words; in Coptic this construction 
has in most cases given way to the one with genitive sign »: cf. Erman, 
Agypt. Gr. p. 115; Steind. Kopt. Gr. pp. 79, 82, 83, 89, 90. It occurs 
moreover in Malay and Javanese; cf. A. Seidel, Prakt. Gram. d. Malay- 
ischen Spr. (Hartleben) p. 19; H. Bohatta, Prakt. Gram d. Javanischen Spr. 
(Hartleben) p. 32. : 
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in all. It is the regular rule in Arabic, Mineo-Sabean, and 
Hebrew; in Assyrian, Ethiopic, Amharic, Tigrifia, Tigre, Pheni- 
cian, and Aramaic, and in Modern Arabic and Mishnic Hebrew, 
it is more or less completely replaced by other constructions; 
in the Eastern Aramaic dialects the use of the construct is 
more restricted than in the Western, and in Malulan, Modern 
Syriac, and Amharic it has been practically lost, occurring 
only in a few standing expressions: The two words of the 
construct chain form one idea, and cannot be separated by 
another word except in certain special cases.2 The first word 
loses its primary accent, and usually suffers a modification in 
form. The second word stands logically in the genitive, but it 
is only in Assyrian and Arabic that it is also genitive in form; 
in the other languages it is the same as the nominative. In 
those languages which have developed a determinate form of 
the noun, this combination is made definite by using the second 
noun in this form; the first noun can never take the deter- 
minate form, except in certain cases in Arabic. In those 
languages which do not distinguish between definite and in- 
definite nouns (including the Eastern Aramaic dialects), the 
combination may be either definite or indefinite. When the 
combination is definite, both nouns are definite. It is not 
possible to combine an indefinite regens with a definite rectum 





1 Cf. Parisot, Dial. Mal. p. 506; Néld. Neus. Spr. p. 117 ff.; Praet. Amh. 
Spr. pp. 195, 196. 

2 This is almost the only species of nominal compound known to Semitic, 
tho even here no real compound is formed save in exceptional cases (cf. 
pp. 211 f., 219, 220; also Phil. Stat. Con. pp. 44—54; Del. Ass. Gr. p. 202 f.) 
A second kind of compound is found in Assyrian, and consists of noun 
+ adjective, e. g., 8p arik ‘long foot (a bird)’, libbu rapsu ‘great-hearted.’ 
These compounds are equivalent in meaning to adjective -+ noun in the 
genitive, such as rapa uzni ‘far reaching of mind.’ Delitzsch explains 
the noun before the adjective as an accusative dependent on the adjective, 
e. g., ‘long with respect to foot’ (cf. Ass. Gr. p. 203), but it is not im- 
possible that these formations may be possessive compounds like the 
Sanskrit bahuvrihis, viz., ‘having a long foot,’ etc. (cf. W. D. Whitney, 
A Sanskrit Grammar 3rd ed, Leipzig and Boston, 1896, pp. 501—511). 
With the paucity of nominal compounds in Semitic is to be contrasted the 
exuberance of such formations in the Indo-European languages, particu- 
larly in Sanskrit; cf. Delb. Verg. Syn. III. pp. 200—215, 217—220; Whitney, 
op. cit., pp. 485—515. 

3 For cases in Hebrew in which the article seems to stand with a 
construct cf. Ges. Heb. Gr. pp. 431, 432 (§ 127f, g). 
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or vice versa, these combinations must be effected with the help 
of the prepositional phrases described below (p. 225 ff). e. g., 
Ass. bab biti ‘a house-door, the door of the house.’ 
bél ilani ‘the lord of the gods.’ 
Arab. Aue “.» bintu malikim ‘a king’s daughter, a 
princess,’ 
NJ] o» bintu 'l-maliki ‘the king’s daughter.’ 
Min. ¢ Se ry bit mik-n ‘the king’s house,’ 
Eth. DAL: 7%”: walda négid ‘a, the king’s son.’ 
Ta, PA: ATHANAC : gil ’égzi’abhér ‘the word of God’ 
Te. O2:20.: wad rabbi ‘son of God. 
FNA : OAT :’ab-la' walat ‘the father of the girl’ 


Heb. 729 nz ‘a king’s daughter! 
| 7207 na ‘the king’s daughter.’ 
Ph. yuxn 750 ‘the king of the land.’ 


| Bib. Aram. &8 339 ‘a man’s heart.’ 
829) m3 ‘the king’s house.’ 
Syr. Jel) aeno NBN ADD ‘false money.’ 
layao wes RYTP MM ‘the Holy Spirit.’ 
When the second noun of the chain is a proper name or a 
noun with a possessive suffix, the combination is necessarily 


\ \ 








t definite, e. g., 

. Heb. YT}2 ‘the son of David, David’s son.’ 

- ‘M38 WOR ‘the gods of my fathers.’ 

. The second noun may also be made definite by a following 

: definite genitive, e. g., 

f Heb. 7 ‘3w “' ‘the days of the years of thy life.’ 

) Arab, aul Jaw, LS rs ‘ala qatli rasiili ‘Uadhi ‘for killing 

. the apostle of God.’ 

d In Arabic an adjective? modifying a definite noun, and hence 

18 with article, may stand in the construct before a noun indi- 

e, cating with respect to what, e. g., 

a domgll cent! God! ar-rajulu ‘l-hasanu ‘l-wajhi ‘the man of 

° the beautiful countenance.’ 

> Here, however, the combination d,Jl -..— hasanu ‘l-wajhi 

: 1 The article Ja, /@ is regularly written as one word with the construct, 

“y, tho of course it belongs to the second noun; cf. Littm. Te. Pron. p. 300. 
2 Strictly speaking the properties of adjectives and participles do not 

a come under the head of the present discussion, but these points are ad- 


ded here for the sake of completeness. 
16* 
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is treated as if it were a simple adjective, taking the article 
according to rule after a definite noun. 

An Arabic participle: followed by a genitive may also take 
the article, e. g., 

esl Js! al-gatilu ’n-ndsi ‘he who kills people.’ 
This, however, is probably due to a mixture of constructions. 
A participle may take its object in either genitive or accusa- 
sative, and before the accusative object, of course, the article 
is admissible with the participle, viz., 

(a) gatilu ’n-ndsi (gen.) 

(b) gatilu" ’n-ndsa (acc.) 

(c) al-gatilu ’n-ndsa (acc.) 

The anomalous construction al-gatilu "n-ndsi is due to a con- 
fusion of (a) and (c). 

In Modern Arabic? and Tigre certain construct chains have 
come to be regarded as one word, and so may take the article 
before the first element,’ e. g., 

Eg. Arab. >9l\ el-md-ward ‘the rose water.’ 
Te. ANIA : OT : la-ba‘al-bée ‘the master of the house.’ 

Under ordinary circumstances a proper name can not stand 
as the first member of a construct chain, but in Arabic and 
Hebrew a genitive is sometimes added to a proper name in 
order to distinguish between persons, places, etc. with the same 
name,the proper name becoming, for the time being, common; e. g., 

Arab. (yi! en) rabi‘u ‘l-farasi ‘Rabia of the horse.’ 
coe! 3 hiratu ’n-nu‘mana ‘Hira (capital city) of 
Numan.’ 
Heb. m3 oN m2 ‘Bethlehem in Judah.’ 

In Ethiopic and Syriac such expressions are regularly ren- 
dered by the cirumlocution with the relative (cf. pp. 226, 230 f.). 

In certain cases the two nouns of the construct chain do 
not stand in immediate juxtaposition. 

In Arabic, Syriac, and Tigrifa certain particles or paren- 
thetical expressions may intervene between them;' e. g., 





1 Cf. n. 2 of pag. 219. 

2 Cf. also article which compound numerals p. 211. 

3 For apparent cases in Hebrew cf. Phil. Stat. Con. p. 49. 

‘ In this case Coptic employs the genitive case sign ente, cf. p. 151. 
n, 2. 

5 For cases in which the construct chain is apparently broken in Hebrew 
ef, Phil. Stat. Con. p. 9f.; Ges. Heb. Gr. p. 435 (§ 128 e), 
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Arab. 43) AUly Sogo aed slid! =,1 } ‘the sheep hears the 
‘inna "§-3ita tasma‘u cauta, } voice, by God, of its 
ua-Uahi, rabbihi master.’ 

Syr. leds q; uss NPD P22 ‘the sons, indeed, of Bala.’ 

Levy asl wim, NP“ J138 399 ‘that they are the sons of 
the righteous.’ 

Ta. NO3ZN7: NILAT: ADEN : bé-manfas-én bé-hdil-én 

@léias ‘in the spirit and in the power of Elias.’ 

In Ethiopic certain modifiers of the genitive, particularly the 
demonstratives and wt: may stand between genitive and 
construct, e. g., 

P4T i DAE: OT : hohta ue’ éta bét ‘the door of that house.’ 

THY : #4: PLC: négisa kuélla médr ‘the king of the whole 

land.’ 

When two nouns are modified by the same genitive it is 
possible to form a construct chain by placing the two nouns 
in the construct state connected by ‘and’ and following them 
with the genitive. In Ethiopic in this case only the second noun 
has the construct form, the first standing in the absolute: such a 
construction is, however, comparatively rare, a circumlocution 
being ordinarily employed. e. g., 

Arab. |i jas o 0 keyg vo AU abs | ‘God cut off the 

gata‘a ‘llahu iada ua-rijla man } hand and foot of 
Saala hada him who did this.’ 

Eth, #22: DAHA : ANeAA t ‘the tribes and people of Israel.’ 

nagad ua-hézba ‘ésra’él 

Heb. 31339 318) 138 ‘the choicest and best of Lebanon.’ 

Syr. wevena wpe wakes ‘those who write and read their 

HTIPY NIB) 22 J own names’ 

The circumlocutions which are usually employed to express 

this combination are of several kinds, viz.: 

a) the genitive may be used with both nouns; 

b) the genitive may be used with the first noun and the second 
noun take a suffix representing the genitive; 

c) one of the other means of expressing the genitive may be 

employed (cf. pp. 225—238). e. g., 

a) Eth. 2.2: AneAA: OTN al ‘tthe tribes and 

nagada "ésra’él wa-hézba ’ésra’él| people of Israel.’ 


b) Arab. dao 5 7 ‘Zaid’s sword and spear.’ 
saifu zaidi® ua-rumhu-hu 
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Eth. #7.2: ANGAA : ODUM : ‘the tribes and people ° of 
nagada ’ésra’él wa-hézb-t } Israel.’ 
Heb. $nammndy} FADY NdSAWdy ‘to the prayer and supplication 
of thy servant.’ (1 Ki. 8,28) 

When one noun is modified by two genitives, the combina- 
tion is quite frequently expressed by a construct chain, the 
modified noun standing in the construct state and the two 
other nouns following the genitive connected by ‘and’; e. g., 

Ass. ékal Samé u erciti™ ‘the temple of heaven and earth.’ 


Arab. = Ig roll lane sul¢dnes | ‘Sultan of the land and sea.’ 
‘l-barri ua-l-bahri ; 
Heb. nixon oposa “Ww ‘the captains of thousands and 
hundreds’ (Nu. 31, 54). 
Eth. APAh AL: 07 “oe ‘the God of heaven and earth.’ 
‘amlaka saméai ua-médr 
This combination may also be expressed in several other 
Ways, viZ.: 
a) the nomen regens may be repeated before each genitive; 
b) the nomen regens and the first of the modifying nouns may 
form a construct chain, and the second stand after a par- 
ticle indicating the genitive; 


c) the genitive of both nouns may be indicated by such a 
particle: e. g., 

a) Heb. prs 581 Dye oH ‘the God of heaven and earth.’ 

b) Eth. PHPAT : BAL: evoeel ‘the treasuries of the 


maziagebta dahdi wa-za-uarh } sun and moon.’ 
c) Ass. tldni 3a Samé u ercitim ‘the gods of heaven and earth.’ 
Eth. i ae ht shepherds of Lot 
nolot za-lét ua-za-abréam } and Abraham.’ 

The plural of the idea expressed by a construct chain is 
indicated sometimes by pluralizing the construct, sometimes by 
pluralizing the genitive, and sometimes by pluralizing both, 
e. g., 

Assyr. bit nakaméti ‘treasure houses.’ 
abné nisigti™ ‘precious stones.’ 
Eth. A@2T: 7°.2C: ‘aravita médr ‘wild animals (animals 
of the land).’ 
ORO : IPT: ‘agma gabaudt ‘ribs (bones of the side).’ 
Aer: ACN LST : ‘abidta kréstizanadt churches (houses 
of Christians),’ 
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Heb. ‘3%: ‘33 ‘Benjamites.’ 
Mia¥ m3 ‘families (fathers’ houses).’ 
o°>' "133 ‘heroes of valor.’ 
Syr. eae tus NVIP MD ‘graves (houses of burial).’ 
fle Maa NOP ZB ‘words (daughters of the voice).’ 

When the nomen regens of a construct chain is logically 
modified by a possessive adjective idea, if the possessive suffix 
is used, it must stand with the rectum and not with the 
regens, &. g., 

Arab. 4cas 6 ka’su fiddati-hi ‘his silver cup.’ 

Eth. ¥P8: HPA: néudia haglé-ka ‘thy field-instrument, 
weapon.’ 

Te. OAL: LEA: uélad darasa-hi ‘his disciples (chil- 
dren of his teaching).’ 

Heb. Wp WI ‘my holy mountain.’ 

Jew. Pal. "235 ‘9y3 ‘your enemies (possessors of enmity).’ 

Sam. 3°2' 38 (7 suffix) ‘his right hand.’ 

When the nomen regens is modified by a descriptive adjec- 
tive! the adjective stands after the rectum in Arabic, Hebrew, 
and Aramaic; in Ethiopic it may stand either before the 
regens or after the rectum. In Assyrian the adjective either 
precedes the regens, or the circumlocution with 3a is used. 
When the construct chain is definite, the adjective has the 
definite form in those languages which distinguish between 
definite and indefinite. e. g. 

Arab. Dire Ke Sr» dintu maliki" jamilatu” ‘a 
beautiful princess (king’s daughter).’ 
avila LO! Cie baitu I-maliki ‘l-udsiu ‘the 
spacious palace (king’s house).’ 
Heb. mo113 IT} NWwY ‘a great crown of gold.’ 
5533 mm mvye ‘the great work of JHVH.’ 
Bib. Aram. 83) 873798 M3 ‘the great temple.’ 
Sam. 7137 ‘Jowp yoxa ‘in the great law of thy truth 
(thy great and true law).’ 





1 In Coptic when the nomen regens of a genitive combination is modi- 
fied by an adjective or another genitive, this additional modifier is added 
after the genitive sign ente, cf. Steind. Kopt. Gr. p. 81. 

2 Altho this passage, Ezra 5,8 is usually translated ‘the temple of 
the great God,’ [so A. Bertholet, Die Biicher Esra und Nehemiah (= 
Abt. XIX of Marti’s Kurzer Handc. zum AT.) Tiibingen & Leipzig, 1902, 
p- 21] the similar phrase 731 xa>x ‘3 ‘this temple’ makes the con- 
nection of x3" with m3 not unlikely. 
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Eth. 00.2 : ORL: OL4: ‘abit ‘agada uain 
O22: 02.4:00.2.: ‘acada uain ‘abii 

vinyard (garden of wine).’ 

Ass. rapsati matati Nairi ‘the broad lands of Nairi.’ 

Ambiguity sometimes arises in this construction from the fact 
that the adjective may in many cases be referred to either 
nomen regens or nomen rectum. In Classical Arabic ordinarily 
no ambiguity is possible on account of the case endings; in 
Modern Arabic and the other languages the ambiguity may 
be prevented by using some circumlocution for the construct 
chain (cf. pp. 225—238). These circumlocutions are employed 
even in those languages which have the property of placing 
the adjective before the construct. e. g., 
babu baiti” kabiru™ ‘a large 

house-door.’ 
babu baiti* kabiri" ‘a door of a 
large house.’ 
‘the large door 
of the house.’ 
‘the door of the 
large house.’ 
Coed ele 0! lI! el-bab el-kebir beta’ el-bét ‘the 
large door of the house,’ 
‘the son of the good man.’ 
7. ane] WNT? { ‘the man’s meh yi 
wee “WH 3107 125 ‘the man’s good son.’ 
Ass. Sangt giru sa Bél ‘high-priest of Bel.’ 
namcaru zagtu sa epés tahdzi ‘the sharp battle- 
sword,’ 
Eth. NOAT : 00 : ATT: 144: ba-elat ‘abai ’énta kuénané 
‘on the great day of judgment.’ 

When the nomen regens is modified by a demonstrative, the 
demonstrative has in general the same position as the adjec- 
tive, tho in Ethiopic it stands more frequently before the 
regens. The article required by the demonstrative is taken of 
course by the rectum: in Hebrew the demonstrative itself has 
the article, as it has after a simple definite noun; on the 
other hand the Samaritan demonstrative is without the prefixed 
7 which it takes when modifying a simple noun. e. g,, 

Arab. lie sO.) Cw daitu ‘l-maliki hada ‘this palace 
(king’s house).’ 


\ ‘a great 


Cl. Arab. yo Cee Wb 


Eg. Arab. pS! J! Ob bab el-bét on 








| > 


on. 
jec 
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Heb. ma Sysban-uhn ‘this good-for-nothing man (man 
of no account).’ 

Bib. Aram.) 872873 ‘this temple (house of god)’ 

Sam. fT ovdk “wh ‘this camp of God! 

Eth. UVF : ORL: OL4: zéntii ‘agada wain ‘this vinyard.’ 

ONT UIC ALONPI: HE: uésta hagara iidbise- 

udn zatt ‘in this city of the Jebusites’ 
(or ‘the city of the J. here’). 


Prepositional Phrases. 

Case relations between nouns may also be denoted by pre- 
positions, the noun and following prepositional phrase being 
often equivalent in meaning to a construct chain. These pre- 
positional phrases, in the course of the development of the 
Semitic languages, have encroached more and more upon the 
domain of the construct chain,‘ until in some of the modern 
dialects, viz. Amharic and Modern Syriac, they have driven 
it entirely from the field. 

Thé principal prepositions that are used in this way are, viz.: 

a) prepositions derived from the relative pronouns; 

b) prepositions derived from nouns meaning property, pos- 

session and the like; 

c) prepositions indicating a dative; 

d) prepositions indicating a partitive genitive; 

e) other prepositions, which play a comparatively insigni- 

ficant role. 

These phrases are in many cases the exact equivalent of 
the genitive in a construct chain. This is true not only of 
those languages in which the construct chain is obsolete or 
obsolescent, but also to some extent in those languages in 
which it exists in full vigor. In these latter languages, how- 
ever, they are usually employed only when for some reason 
the construct chain is awkward or inadmissable. 

(a) 

The first class of prepositions is found in Assyrian, Ethiopic, 

Amharic, Mineo-Sabean, Mehri, Phenician, and Aramaic. 





1 Cf. p. 218, n. 1. In Coptic the genitive sign m is employed not 
only to indicate a genitive but also to connect noun and attributive ad- 
jective, cardinal, or ordinal; cf. Steind. Kopt. Gr. pp. 83, 89, 90. Simi- 
larly the so-called ligatures in the Philippine languages are employed both 
in genitive and adjectival relations; cf. my article The Tagalog Ligature 
and Analogies in other Languages JAOS, vol. 1. c., 1908, pp. 227—231. 
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In Assyrian the relative §a + dependent noun may: be 

employed as follows: 

a) as the exact equivalent of the genitive in a construct 
chain, with or without suffix on the nomen regens, refer- 
ring to the genitive, e. g., 

ina gilli 3a Uramazda ‘in the protection of Ahura- 
mazda.’ 

mutu sa assati 

mussu sa adsati 

lant sat Samé erciti,, ‘the gods of heaven and earth.’ 

b) necessarily for the simple genitive when the nomen regens 
is modified by a possessive suffix, following adjective or 
other modifier, e. g., 

andulla-Xunu sa Salame ‘their safe protection (protec- 
tion of safety).’ 

Sangt ciru sa Bél ‘high-priest of Bel.’ 

Sarrani kali-Sunu sa Nairi ‘all the kings of Nairi.’ 

c) for emphasis at the beginning of a sentence with* retro- 
spective suffix on the following dependent noun, e. g., 


‘the woman’s husband.’ 


3a NN ...... abikta-u axtakan ‘of so and so.... I 
accomplished the defeat.’ 
sa ™* Madaa mandatta-sunu amhur ‘of Media ....I 


received the tribute.’ 
In Ethiopic the relative pronoun is usually employed in the 
masculine form H-; the position of the phrase is entirely free, 
it may stand either before or after the modified noun, and it 
may be separated from it by other words. 
These phrases may be used as the exact equivalent of the 
genitive in the construct chain, e. g., 

MAL: : HIF”: uald za-négus ‘the king’s son.’ 

OAT : ATT: 144: ‘lat ’Enta kuénané ‘the day of judg- 

ment,’ 
Usually, however, they are employed when for one reason 
or another the construct chain is ambiguous or impossible, viz.: 
a) after proper names which cannot stand in the construct 

state, e. g., 

OT : Adz”: HLS: béta léhém za-iehidad ‘Bethlehem 

in Judah.’ 
b) after words ending in a long vowel that have no special 
construct form, and after an accusative, e. g., 
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PMN : HNCKL : 160T : mésilé za-kérdada garaht ‘the 
parable of the weed of the field.’ 

PTA: HUT : HOT: AdI7”: gatala hédandta za-béta lé- 
hém ‘he killed the children of Bethlehem.’ 

c) when the nomen regens is modified by a suffix, or follow- 
ing adjective or other modifier, e. g., 

LIS : HhAN : PCOT : damé-ia za-hadis Sér‘at ‘my blood 
of the new covenant.’ 

NOAT : ONG : Hitt: ba-‘élat ‘abai za-kuénané ‘on the 
great day of judgment.’ 

F°PPP: ANIA : HAOH : mesud-d la-ba al za-abii-ka ‘the 
Baal-altar of your father.’ 

d) to avoid a long succession of construct states, e. g., 
PA: hPA: HOALH: kdla hagl za-waldé-ki ‘thy son’s 
mandrakes.’ 

e) when a noun is modified by more than one genitive; in 
this case the governing noun may stand in the construct 
before the first dependent noun, and the second may 
take H, or the governing noun may stand in the absolute 
form, both dependent nouns taking H: e. g., 

PUPA : OhL : DHOC4: mazigébta dahai ua-za-uarh 
‘the treasuries of the sun and moon.’ 

Piet : Het : OHANEI” : ndlot za-ldt ua-za-abram ‘the 
herdsmen of Lot and Abram,’ 

In Amharic the construction with the relative & ia has 
completely replaced the construct chain. In the older texts the 
position of the phrase introduced by the relative is free, as in 
Ethiopic, but in the modern language its position is regularly 
before the noun, except with the genitives of geographical 
names modifying the name of a person, which may stand 
either before or after. In the modern language the relative 
phrase and its noun stand regularly in immediate juxtaposition, 
ordinarily no word except the enclitic particles 9, A, 3, being 
allowed to stand between them (cf., however, below). e. g., 

RI: AZ: ia-cagd lé ‘son of grace.’ 

STHLoF? : SALN : ia-nadzérét-ti-n iastis-én ‘Jesus of Nazar- 
eth (acc.).’ 

CN : SSHZ'E : iasiis ia-ndzerét-i ‘Jesus of Nazareth.’ 

Sometimes, as in Assyrian and Aramaic, the nomen regens 
has a possessive suffix referring to the nomen rectum, e. g., 
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IMANI : HO-KFO- ; ia-tabibin zaud-dgau ‘the crown of 
the wise.’ 

When two or more genitives depend on the same noun, all 
the genitives connected by 9° or ¥ may stand before the noun; 
but frequently only the first is placed before the noun, the 
others following: e. g., 

SATHLANACS : SNF : W449: ja-egzi’abhér-nd ia-bag- 
ai-m' ztifan ‘and the throne of God and the lamb.’ 
SLOPNI? : DILI” : LAI? : LLVRI® : LATIF” : ia- 
iaqob-em wuandém ia-idsd-m ia-iéhiida-m ia-simén-ém 
‘and the brother of Jacob, Josa, Juda, and Simon’ 

When two or more nouns are modified by the same genitive, 
the genitive as usual stands first, the modified nouns connected 
by #” following; usually the last nomen regens, and in a series 
of more than two, several of the last, take a suffix referring 
to the genitive: e. g., 

PRAY : TOMP'T : TLOUGIFO-7" : ja-gedisin té gest 
hadimanét-Géau-m ‘the hope and belief of the saints.’ 

The sign of the genitive € is quite frequently omitted, the 
preceding genitive being then practically an adjective modifying 
the noun. This is always the case when the nomen regens 
depends on a preposition or the sign of the genitive @, but it 
is also found outside of this construction, especially in titles, 
geographical names, and standing expressions. e. g., 

¢a0+@-; KAY: ia-matd-u ’alaga ‘the commander of a 
hundred.’ 


|eotea la-maté-u ’alaga ‘to the commander of a 
hundred.’ 
OL: 31”: OT: wada négts (for ia-négit3) bét to the house 
of the king.’ 


LL: KH°TF : daj ’azmad ‘duke (soldier of the door). 
ADD-I° 20: ’agdu-médr ‘the land of Agau.’ 
OT :@T: wat bét ‘kitchen (house of sauce, cookery). 
When the nomen regens is itself in the genitive, it and its 
preceding nomen rectum are placed before the new nomen 
regens, one & standing at the beginning instead of two; this 
new nomen regens may itself be placed in the genitive in the 
same way, and so on indefinitely, the & of the subordinate 
1 This -m connects the whole expression jwith what precedes, being 


placed with the second instead of the first word of the element it con- 
nects with something preceding: cf. Praet. Amh. Spr. p. 394 (§ 296d). 
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genitive being regularly dropped after that of the governing 
noun, so that no more than one ¢ ever stands at the beginning 
of such a chain of successively subordinated genitives. If the 
last nomen regens of such a chain is governed by a preposition, 
the preposition stands first and even the single ¢ is lost. e. g., 
CPLA IP ITI’: KAY: ia-médr nagastat-em ‘alagd 
‘and the prince of the kings of the earth.’ 
CATHANAC : AZ: OFLA : PLorce: ja-égziabhér le 
uangél majamaria ‘the beginning of the Gospel of the 
Son of God!’ 
NAA? : °C: Zi: ba-babilén (for ba-ia-ba-) mérké 
gizé ‘at the time of the Babylonian captivity.’ 

Some instances of this peculiar genitive construction occur 
also in Tigrifia and Tigre,! due doubtless to the influence of 
Amharic, e. g., 

Ta. A¥aN: SCAT: 970%: "enkab idrdénds (for nai i6-) 
ma‘dé ‘from the other side of Jordan.’ 

Te. Af: R97: HPT: 'b dima (for nai di-) khajét ‘in the 
life of eternity.’ 

With regard to the application of the article and the ac- 
cusative -%, the genitive phrase is treated just like an adjective 
(cf. p. 166 f.). When both elements of the combination, however, 
are indeterminate the accusative -3 is usually placed with the 
genitive, rarely with the regens. e. g., 

Art. {0°+@- : AAY : ia-matd-u ’alaga@ ‘the commander of a 

hundred.’ 

S172. : AGI: ja-tégré-w séfta ‘the rebel of Tigre.’ 

COTAM : V7: ia-béet’el-i ~kahén ‘the priest of Bethel.’ 
. Sw : AZ: ia-saw lé-én ‘the son of man.’ 

SDALATS : (°F : ia-hafti’atand-n médt ‘the death of a 

sinner,’ 

LCT : AN: ia-darat lébs-t-n ‘his upper garment (his 

breast-clothing).’ 

CL2Fi : ANN : ia-darat-fi-n lébs ‘the clothing of his 

breast.’ 

CALAAT : AZF : ia-Azi’él-n léjoc ‘the sons of Uziel.’ 





1 Cf. Praet. Tig. Spr. p. 212f.; Littm. Te. Pron. p. 292. In Tigrifia 
the use of the construct chain in such expressions instead of the locution 


with $£2:¢.g., Aton : 77OZ : CRON : instead of AY’ 9" FL :F"" is 
also due to Amharic influence cf. op. et loc. cit. 
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ShO7E} : AAKFUY : ja-samai-t-n ‘abat-dcha-n ‘your father 
in heaven.’ 
TCYF) : SA7HANACY : Carnat-A-n ia-égei’abhér-n ‘the 
goodness of God.’ 

In Mineo-Sabean the relative is in certain constructions 

employed to indicate a genitive relation,! e. g., 

ced > ye thur-n 8 Shb-n ‘the bull of gold.’ 
eye > Ads gilt 8t mrthd-m ‘K. (a woman) of 
(the tribe of) M’’ 
ese? S) eerol 'glm-m ‘li Shb-m ‘statues of gold.’ 

In Mehri the genitive is regularly expressed in this way,? e. g., 
habrit da doulet ‘the daughter of the king.’ 
bob da bét ‘the door of the house.’ 
hare di risit ‘a snake’s head.’ 
waititen la farat ‘baskets for dates.’ 


In Aramaic the use of the relative + dependent noun has 
encroached greatly upon that of the construct chain. It may 
be used for the construct in almost any case. In Western 
Aramaic the two constructions are used side by side, in Bibli- 
cal Aramaic, with about the same degree of frequency, while 
in Jewish Palestinian the relative construction has gained con- 


siderably on the other; in | Serine and Mandaic the relative 


1 Of. Homm. Sid. parr Ohr. p. 14, 

2 Closely connected with these South Arabian constructions is the 
construction of Arabic demonstrative 9> (employed as relative by some 
tribes, cf. Wright-DeG. Arab. Gr. I. p. 272f.) in the sense of ‘owner, pos- 
sessor’ (cf, p. 151, n. 1). This 9> with its genitive may be used in ap- 
position to a preceding noun, in which case it is very much like a geni- 
tive sign, cf. Wright-DeG. Arab. Gr. II. p. 203. e. g., 

Uke 9> ey rajulu" 8G malin ‘a man of wealth (a man, a possessor 
of wealth).’ 
ee SNd LP)\ ’ardu" Satu saukin and covered with thorns.’ 
On the other hand Ethiopic H, Tigre (A, and occasionally Mineo-Sabean 
> are used absolutely like Arabic 9>, e. g., 
Arab. c~ > 8& rahmin ‘a relative.’ 
Vi gol ‘ult 7-'albabi ‘intelligent people.’ 

Eth. HAIR : za-lam¢ ‘a leper.’ 

AN : 094; 'éila ‘amadé ‘unjust people.’ 
Te. APTA : la-qatél ‘something mortal.’ 

A&I"? : la-'amén ‘the believer.’ 
Min. @isis > St ndq-m ‘she of N.=Goddess of N.’ 

Cf. Dill.-Bez. Ath. Gr. p. 415 (§ 18625); Littm. Te. Pron. p. 305; 
Homm. Siid.-arab. Chr. p. 14, 
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construction is by far the more frequent; in Modern Syriac it 
has completely replaced the construct chain. In Modern Syriac 
the nomen regens may take the ending \—- -it, after which the 
relative is usually dropped.‘ In Biblical Aramaic the nomen 
regens without suffix stands in the absolute or emphatic state 
according as it is definite or indefinite; in Syriac and Man- 
daic it stands regularly in the emphatic state, though the ab- 
solute is also used in rare instances. In practically all the 
Aramaic dialects when both nomen regens and nomen rectum 
are determinate in sense, the nomen regens may take a suffix 
referring to the nomen rectum (cf. p. 145 ff.). As in Ethiopic, the 
position of these phrases in Syriac and Mandaic is very free; 
they may stand not only after, but also before their noun, and 
other words may stand between them. e. g., 

Bib. Aram. ‘43° ‘VJ} ‘a stream of fire.’ 

MII MW ‘the head of gold.’ 
NT2N8T ANY ‘the name of God.’ 
Syr. Lolly Jaeas NDNIT NBDD ‘false money.’ 
Nas; Ledse 5337 8390 ‘the king of Babylon.’ 
led; o> NTT AID ‘the son of God’ 
Mesos) chien Ys NOMDITT jorw o> ‘every military 
(Roman) office.’ 


Mod. Syr. Uh, Leae sewdgd de-hetiiata ‘forgiveness 


Ihahw Mane seudigit hetiiata of sins.’ 
«ee» Kaw hiddsit de-maran ‘the suffering of our Lord.’ 
ley eseza berdn-eh de-alahad ‘the son of God.’ 

When the nomen regens of a construct chain is modified 
by another genitive the paraphrase with the relative must be 
used, e. g., 

Bib. Aram. 8BDD} 73777 “TNT ND ND ‘the gold and silver 
vessels of the temple.’ 

Syr. yl; ls-pes 5s DIN XPIPW Dy ‘Adam’s breaking 
of the covenant.’ 

In Phenician the relative plus dependent noun is quite fre- 
quently used as the equivalent of the genitive of a construct 
chain, e. g., 

jJavxw Nayp ‘the grave of Atban.’ 
yth alonim ualonuth si macom syth ‘the gods and god- 
desses of this place.’ 








1 For an explanation of this ending cf. p. 146. 
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The second class of prepositional ‘phrases is found in Ti- 
griia, Tigre, and Modern Arabic, in all of which they are 
used alongside of the construct chain, as the equivalent of the 
nomen rectum. 

In Tigrifia and Tigre the word $2: naj (<Eth. 772 : néudi 
‘possession’) is used to introduce phrases of this type. In Ti- 
griia the order of the phrase is free like that of the relative 
phrases in Ethiopic and Aramaic, tho the natural position 
is after the modified noun; it may stand before or after the 
noun, and other words may intervene between them; in its 
use it corresponds closely to the use of the phrase introduced 
by the relative in Ethiopic: in Tigre the phrase stands regu- 
larly before the noun, tho it may follow.‘ e. g., 

Ta. 70.4: G2 : AdHMN : galila nai ’ahzab ‘Galilee of the 
heathen.’ 
GLATHANAC : 8.0: ndi-égzi’abhér gédiis ‘a saint of 
God.’ 
AW : LIRR: AL: SLURW-0 : 'an-és déme ii6 nai-zigaue 

- T, however, am the voice of one crying.’ 

Te. $2: 20: 98.0: nai rabbi gédis ‘a saint of God 
GL: ROT: HET: nai dima khaidt ‘the life of eternity.’ 

In the Modern Arabic dialects, the genitive of a construct 
chain may be replaced by a noun meaning ‘possession’ govern- 
ing the genitive and standing in apposition to the nomen regens. 
These nouns are the genitive signs ¢ (Syria and Algeria), 
el» (Egypt and Palestine), ~... (Jerusalem), Jl (Baghdad), 
<s> (Yemen) [cf. p. 150]. These are ordinarily invariable for 
gender and number; occasionally, however, Egyptian ¢l», Syriac 
ele, and Jerusalem ~..% have the plural forms ¢4% béti’, 
Ege metli, ens, Cog Suitit, Suuit after a plural noun; 
and more rarely the Egyptian and Syrian words have a feminine 
form Asks betd’et, acl. metd’et, after a feminine noun. The 
nomen regens regularly takes the article, but in Egypt at 
least, it may also stand in the indefinite form. e. g., 

ys elie yloJl ed-dir meta’ suriki ‘the house of my 

companion.’ 

deel Je WEA el-kitab mal et-talmid ‘the pupil’s 
book.’ 


1 Cf, Litt. Te. Pron. p. 292, n. 2, 
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prlunell Sm Gorrall eg-gandtig hagq el-musdfir ‘the 
traveler’s trunk.’ 

coldunll (g5%) el Slunll el-‘asdkir beta (bett’) es- 
suljan ‘the Sultan’s soldiers.’ 

asl! els WLS sibbak beta’ el-gami ‘a window of the 
mosque.’ 

Here is also to be classed the similar use of the demon- 
strative |>, .¢> in North Africa, e. g., 

CHI lb WLS kitab del-bint ‘the book of the girl’ 
ore) ce \> sx Sajare dez-zaitin ‘olive tree (tree of 
olives).’ 

(c) 

Prepositional phrases of the third class are found in Arabic, 
Ethiopic, Tigriiia, Hebrew, Biblical Aramaic, Samaritan, and 
rarely in Syriac. 

In Arabic the preposition _) is used to express the genitive 
relation between an indefinite nomen regens and a definite 
nomen or pronomen rectum,' e. g., 

NAW oe! tbnun li-l-maliki ‘a son of the king.’ 
LU | ’ahu”" la-ka ‘a brother of thine.’ 

In Ethiopic phrases introduced by A are employed as follows, 
viz.: 

a) as the equivalent of a genitive in a construct chain, 

especially when the genitive has rather a dative force, e. g., 
OWL: AKtnO™: uélida (acc.) la-abi-kémmé ‘children 
of your father’ (Matt. 5, 45). 
RO: AIC: céu la-médr ‘salt of the earth’ (Matt. 
5, 13). 

b) to modify an indefinite noun after a negative, when the 

nomen or pronomen rectum is definite, e. g., 
ALTZHN : dra: ANC: 7-iétrakab limi ’asr ‘no trace 
of them is found.’ 

c) after AA: élla in the sense of ‘those of? e. g., 
DACHAU : ARAM : DANZ : NE6AW-L'3 : ua-’arda’i-hii la- 
johanés ua-élla-hi la-farisduéian ‘the disciples of John 
and those also of the Pharisees.’ 

d) with pronominal suffix in the place of a possessive suffix 

(cf. below, p. 244 f.). 


1 Coptic ente has a similar use; cf. p. 220, n. 4. 

2 Strictly speaking this belongs to the discussion of the pronoun and 
its modifiers, but it is added here for the sake of completeness. 
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e) above all in connection with a suffix on the nomen regens 
to indicate that the idea expressed by the combination 
is definite; this construction may also be used even when 
the determination is already indicated by the determinate 
character of the nomen rectum (cf. p. 145): e. g,, 

M66: AFT: tafar-d la-tabdt the roof of the ark.’ 
MAS. : AYR”: wald-ti la-négiis ‘the king’s son.’ 
PACE : AATMHANAC : méhrat-t la-’egz? abhér ‘the mercy 
of God.’ 

OCH :ALAT: PLC: warg-d la-ie’eti médr ‘the gold of 
that land.’ 

hom; AAtth : sém-t la-abii-ka ‘the name of thy father.’ 

In Tigriia a phrase introduced by the preposition 3 né ‘to’ 
is quite frequently used to express the genitive, usually, tho 
not always, in connection with a suffix on the nomen regens 
referring to the nomen rectum, e. g., 

ALA: WAN: lédé-’t né-iasiis ‘the birth of Jesus.’ 
TATHANAC : PAAR: né-'egzi'abhér mal’'ak ‘the angel 
of God.’ 

MANET : TAL: sabait née-trid ‘the wife of Uriah’ 

In Hebrew phrases introduced by 5 are used in the sense 
of a genitive; sometimes when a construct chain would be 
equally suitable, e. g., 

daw D'ps7 ‘the watchmen of Saul’ (1. Sam. 14, 16); 
but ordinarily when for any reason a construct chain would 
be difficult or impossible. The principal uses‘ of such phrases 
are, viz.: 

a) to express a determinate genitive which depends on an 
indeterminate noun, e. g., 

w> 13 ‘a son of Jesse’ (1. Sam. 16, 18). 

11) ‘Wt ‘a psalm of David’ (Ps. 3, 1). 

b) to modify a noun which is already modified by a gen- 
itive or a possessive suffix, e. g., 

1y29 mwa Np ‘Boaz’ portion of the field’ (Ru. 2, 3). 

Sete 20> ome 37 (poy ‘in the book of the 

chronicles of the kings of Israel’ (1. Ki. 14, 19). 

yu> yaw ‘thy emission of seed’ (Lev. 18, 20). 

c) to modify substantives accompanied by numerals, especi- 
ally in dates, e. g., 





1 For exceptional cases in which 5 is used 2s genitive sign cf. Ges. 
Heb. Gr. pp. 439, 440 (§ 129 c, g). 
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wihn> of owy) myswa ‘on the twenty-seventh day of 
the month’ (Gen. 8, 14). 
wry) paw nw3 ‘in the second year of Darius.’ 
79> wou oD ‘on the third day after my giving 
birth’ (1 Ki. 3, 18). 
In Biblical Aramaic and Samaritan the use of phrases with 
5 is in general the same as in Hebrew; they are employed, viz.: 
a) to express the genitive of a determinate noun modifying 
an indeterminate, e. g., 
Bib, Aram. Sew") top ‘a king of Israel.’ 
now mud 9d ‘for burnt offerings for the 
Lord of Heaven.’ 
Sam. snap 395 Tay ‘a servant of the chief cook.’ 
b) after a noun modified by a numeral, in dates, e. g., 
Bib. Aram, 138¥939 779 NW ‘in the first year of Bel- 
‘shazzar.’ 
718 my? mndn of ‘the third day of the month 
Adar,’ 
Sam. )mpipn> Ann Aw ‘in the second year of their 
going out.’ 
c) to modify a noun already modified by a genitive, e. g., 
Sam. mnmp 72> Sk m3 ND) ‘the family chief of the 
family of Kohath.’ 
In Syriac, phrases with \ are sometimes used to express the 
genitive after expressions of space and time, e. g., 
egnend ooze, ew 302 NDB JO ‘on the north 
of the enclosure.’ 
whaaed qa oddt rhs we ANPED? PTY MYA We 7 
‘thirty months after his departure.’ 
Cases like: — 
waza! und two Ile Maas DIDS YN? NT) ND NW: ‘in the 
year one hundred and one of Abraham’s life,’ 
seem to be borrowed from Hebrew.' 
In Malulan i is a common genitive determinant, e. g., 
dairaudt il malalé ‘the convents of Malula.’ 
pait il malk’é ‘the house of the king.’ 
(a) 
Prepositional phrases of the fourth class are found princi- 
pally in Arabic and Ethiopic. 


1 Of. Néld. Syr. Gr. p. 183 (§ 247). 
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In Arabic, phrases with the preposition .,« are used in the 

sense of a partitive genitive as follows, viz.: 

a) to express the genitive of a determinate noun modifying 

an indeterminate, e. g., 
om! oe > hatiu" mina ‘ljinni ‘a tribe of Jinn’ 
dora ope dsl jamiatu” min hadami-hi ‘a company 
of his servants.’ 

b) to express the genitive of possession after an indeter- 
minate noun, the object of the preposition in this case 
being the plural of the governing noun followed by the 
genitive of the possessor, e. g., 

Me ygr08 ce pad gagru” min quctiri maliki® = pos 
Me gacru maliki" ‘a royal castle.’ 
Mell ead pe pad gagru” min guetri ‘l-maliki = yas 
LU gagru" li-l-maliki ‘a castle of the king.’ 
LS Sehe pe Ue maliku” min muliki férisa ‘a king 
of Persia.’ 

c) to modify a noun already modified by a suffix, e. g., 

ol ce HlLLol Vaghdru-hu min al-jinni ‘his relatives 
of the Jinn.’ 

In Ethiopic a phrase after AI": or AJ®- sometimes stands 

for a partitive genitive, e. g., 
OWL : THT}: APANA : uelada tégihin ’ém-cab’é ‘the 
children of the watchers among men.’ 
It may also, like the phrases with 5 in Hebrew and Biblical 
Aramaic, depend on a noun modified by a numeral, e. g. 
AO? sb: RFORP : AP-HLOE : APH: 'ama kona 601 
‘amata ’em-héiwat-t la-noh ‘in the year six hundred and one 
of Noah’s life (when it was six hundred and one years of 
Noah’s life).’ 
Phrases of this sort also occur occasionally in the other 
languages, e. g., 
Sam. 713 7 O' ‘water of the river.’ 
2N'I7 JO pon ‘part of thy excellence.’ 
Bib. Aram. O'p"TRX-}o “Vy ‘chaff from the threshing floors of 
summer.’ 
() 
The use of other prepositional phrases as nominal modifiers 
is comparatively rare; examples are, 
Arab, Jase ge A235 Surritiatu-ka min ba‘dika ‘thy 
posterity after thee.’ 
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Eth. 19°0 : AdhAT : sém‘é ba-hasat ‘false witness (heard falsely). 
Ach: NAT : AG™ : lah ba’énta’émmi’ ‘sorrow for his mother,’ 
Heb. AgY AW ‘her husband with her’ (Gen. 3,6). 
prow 799 ‘king in Jerusalem’ (Ecc. 1, 1). 
Sam. ‘JOY3 ANOS ‘prince among thy ‘people.’ 


Other Forms. 


Instead of the simple juxtaposition of noun and modifying 
phrase, the two may be more closely joined in several ways. 
Sometimes the noun and the following prepositional phrase 
form a construct chain, the noun standing in the construct 
state; so in Hebrew, Biblical Aramaic, and rarely in Assyrian: e. g., 
Heb. Y3p3 Ne’ ‘joy in the harvest.’ 
Bib. Aram. 89w-5D Ninh Mm ‘the kingdoms under the 
whole heaven’ (Dan. 7, 27). 
Ass. tém 8a Arabi ‘news of the Arabs.’ 


Sometimes the two are joined together by the relative pronoun, 
the prepositional phrase forming the predicate of the relative 
clause. Such a construction is of course possible in all the 
languages, but sometimes the relative has practically lost its 
force as such, and simply serves to connect modifier and modi- 
fied more closely. So in Hebrew, Aramaic, and Ethiopic. In 
Ethiopic this is the ordinary way of joining a noun and a 
prepositional phrase that modifies it. Here is also to be classed 
Maghrebinic b> which is a combination of a demonstrative 
element + the preposition _J. Some of these combinations 
have become practically genitive determinants. In Hebrew 
5 wk is practically equivalent in meaning to the simple 5 
when it indicates possession; Post-Biblical 5w takes its noun 
without article, and the governing noun usually has a suffix. e. g. 

Eth. AVF: HAD : 'ehti za-ba-dega ‘his sister according 

to the flesh.’ 

AAN : N02: AF°Ah: HAMMAN: ’albd ba‘da ’amlaka za- 
énbalé-ka ‘there is no other God beside thee.’ 

Bib. Heb. 389 We JN3T (—=7'38 INS) ‘the flocks ofher father.’ 

psn 7nd We MPR] MpwDT ‘the butler and the baker 

of the king of Egypt.’ 

mow) swe ony TY ‘Solomon’s song of songs.’ 

MAND We MOYQWIN ‘to Jerusalem in Judah.’ 

yD}? NOAH WR OT ‘the water under the 

firmament’ (Gen. 1,7). 
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nin dv mv ‘thesleepofthemorning.’ 
nisp Sv piv ‘the reward of the com- 
mandments.’ 
yas Sy wpedm ‘the disciples of Aaron.’ 
Bib. Aram. novia " xd2%) ‘thetemplein Jerusalem.’ 
nmi ‘92°}) TF 123 ‘aman of the captives.’ 
Sam. yond mMIDN ‘the baker of the king.’ 
max53 maxy ‘the sheep ofher father.’ 
W335 ANI ‘the fishes of the river 
(Nile), 
Mal. gabrné til-ma'‘lala ‘the men of Malula.’ 
ktuppoita til-mdia ‘a glass of water.’ 
puita til-malk'a ‘the house of the king.’ 
Alg. Arab. SU) b> Cal es-séf diial el-melik ‘the 


king’s sword.’ 


Personal Pronominal Qualification. 


Simple. 


The idea expressed in English by the possessive adjectives 
is regularly rendered in all the Semitic languages by the pos- 


sessive suffixes. The combination really forms a construct chain, 
the suffix, which represents a personal pronoun, being added 





1 Cf. Brock. Comp. Gr. pp. 306—313 (§ 105), and the various Semitic 
grammars under the head of pronominal suffixes. Similar suffixes are 
found in Egyptian and Coptic; cf. Erm. Agypt. Gr. pp. 77—81 (§§ 138— 
147); Steind. Kopt. Gr. pp. 39—45. In Indo-European languages are to 
be compared the enclitic forms of the personal pronouns in Sanskrit, Ave- 
stan, and Greek (the genitive forms corresponding to the possessive suffixes, 
the dative and accusative forms to the Semitic suffixes after prepositions 
and verbs) and the predominantly postpositive position of the possessive 
adjectives in Latin, Gothic, and certain Slavic dialects: cf. Whitney, 
Sansk. Gr. pp. 186, 187; A. V. W. Jackson, Avesta Gr. Stuttgart, 1892, 
pp. 110—113. Goodwin, Greek. Gram., pp. 31, 82; Delbr. Verg. Syn. ILI. 
pp- 91—93. In a number of the Malayo-Polynesian languages similar 
enclitic pronominal forms exist; so in Malay, Javanese, and the Philip- 
pine languages: cf. A. Seidel, Praktische Gram. d. Malay. Spr., Wien 
(Hartleben), p. 44; H. Bohatta, Prakt. Gram. d. Javan. Spr. Wien (Hart- 
leben), p. 44; F. R. Blake, Contribs. to Comp. Phil. Gr. JAOS. vol. xxvii, 
1906, pp. 365—386 (espec. p. 386 bot.). Possessive suffixes occur also 
in Hungarian and Turkish: cf. F. v. Ney, Ungarische Sprachlehre, 
27. Aufl., Budapest, 1903, p. 85; A. Miiller, Tiirkische Gram., Berlin, 
1889, p. 62 f. 
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to the construct state of the noun. The noun is made definite 
by the addition of the suffix and can, of course, not ordinarily 
have the determinate form.' e. g., 

Ass. mat-su 

Arab. 4&5)! 'ardu-hu 

Eth. 9°24: médr-i ‘ ‘his country.’ 

Heb. ws 

Syr. sil AYW 

In those languages which have a preformative definite article, 
a participle? may take the article and the suffix at the same 
time; the suffix in this case, however, is not possessive but re- 
presents an accusative: e. g., 

Arab. ASWI al-gdtilu-hu ‘the one that killed him.’ 
Heb. i730 ‘the one smiting him’ (Is. 9,12). 

In Tigre, however, and in the Arabic dialect of Malta an 

ordinary noun with a possessive suffix may take the article,: e. g., 
Te. ANAA : la-bé’és-G ‘her husband.’ 
Malt. Jil-bint-w ‘to his daughter.’ 

In Modern Arabic the possessive pronouns (originally a noun 
meaning possession + possessive suffix) may take the definite 
article ,3 e. g., 

<seiel el-meta% ‘mine.’ 

A noun with possessive suffix is definite, and an adjective 
modifying it stands ordinarily in the definite state when one 
is distinguished. So in Arabic, Hebrew, and probably in 
Western Aramaic. In Amharic the article may stand with 
the adjective, especially if it is a cardinal, but it may also be 
omitted. e. g., 

Arab. aval sgl 'ahithu ’¢-cagiru ‘his little brother.’ 
215) 5)] tne jubbatuha '2-zarga’u ‘her blue jacket.’ 

Heb. MRINT FT thy strong hand’ (Deut. 3, 24). 

Amb. +iF : AZ : tandd-ita 1éj-2 ‘my little daughter.’ 
AGE: ARF: 'ardt-a lé6c-a ‘his four sons.’ 





1 Contrast with this the use of the article with noun modified by 

possessive adjective or pronoun in Greek and Italian; e. g., 
Gr. 6 ods warhp ) , ’ : ‘ ’ 
Sante an } thy father.’ Ital. il tuo padre ‘thy father. 

Cf. Goodwin, Greek Gram. p. 206 (§ 946); C. N. Grandgent, Italian 
Grammar, 34 ed., Boston, 1892, p. 33. 

2 Of. p. 219, n. 2 

3 In Maltese this is probably due to the influence of the Italian con- 
struction, e. g., la sua figlia; cf. Brock. Comp. Gr. p. 470, n. 2. 
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ah : ANFUY : négiih lébb-dchti-n (acc.) ‘your. pure 
hearts’ (2 Pet. 3,1). 
In Assyrian an adjective modifying a noun with suffix often 
stands before it, e. g., 
ina emgi libbisu ‘in his wise heart.’ 
agrati ndpsatisunu ‘their precious life.’ 
In Modern Arabic an adjective without article may stand 
before a noun with suffix,! e. g., 
eriele LE gali selamat-kum ‘your dear health.’ 
When a demonstrative modifies a noun with possessive suffix, 
its construction is in general the same as when it modifies a 
nomen regens in a construct chain. In Hebrew, however, no 
article is used with the demonstrative, and the Samaritan de- 
monstrative is without the prefixed 7 which it takes when 
modifying a simple noun. e. g,, 
Arab. sie Los! ’uhtund ha&Sihi ‘our sister here, this sister 
of ours.’ 
Amh. £9: FAR: DLAA: ickh talag-t% hail-ckh ‘this great 
power of thine.’ 
Ta. AHI”: LPL :'ezdm dag-ai ‘these my children.’ 
Heb. MM 33237 ‘this matter of ours.’ 
Sam. {5x ‘30D ‘these signs of mine.’ 
Syr. wre edsx 797 pop ‘these words of ours.’ 
Mod. Syr. waaa tel “dha Seudut ‘this neighbor of mine,’ 
Just as it is impossible to express the combination of inde- 
finite regens with definite rectum by a construct chain (cf. p. 
218f.),so ordinarily the combination of indeterminate and personal 
pronominal qualification can not be expressed by noun + 
suffix; one of the circumlocutions for the genitive must be em- 
ployed (cf. pp. 225—238): e. g,, 
Arab. SU 3\ ’ahu" laka ‘a brother of thine.’ 
In Modern Syriac, however, this idea is rendered by placing 
the indefinite article L» /a@ before the noun with suffix,? e. g., 
wheoo, Lo Jd dost-i ‘a friend. of mine,’ 


Emphatic. 
The idea which is expressed by the possessive suffix may 
also be indicated in various other ways, originally with em- 





1 Cf. Perc. Gr. Grab. Vul. p. 139; also above p. 166, n. 1. 
2 This un-Semitic construction is probably borrowed from Turkish, 
cf. Nold. Neus. Spr. p. 278. 
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phasis on the possessive, though in some cases these construc- 
tions have become practically equivalent to the noun + suffix. 
(a) 

An independent pronoun corresponding to the suffix may be 
used with the noun + suffix. 

In Hebrew, Biblical Aramaic, Samaritan, Classical and Modern 
Egyptian Arabic, the nominative corresponding to the suffix 
is used in connection with the suffix, either before or after the 
noun in Hebrew and Egyptian Arabic, after the noun in 
Classical Arabic; e. g., 

Heb. ‘38 ‘ID ‘my own death’ (2 Sam. 19, 1). 
MAD WH3 ‘thy own blood also’ (1 Ki. 21, 19). 
‘ab-Dy ‘38 ‘in my own heart’ (1 Ch. 28, 2). 
Bib. Aram. &)8% ‘M8 ‘my spirit’ (Dan. 7, 15). 
Sam.? PS Po“ay) ‘and your own bodies.’ 
Eg. Arab. .,® Wry bét-ha hiia ‘her own house.’ 
ce LI ana badan-i ‘my body.’ 
Cl. Arab. = al) ra’iu-hu hua ‘his opinion.’ 
UI roi nagib-t ’and ‘my share.’ 

In Assyrian the independent genitive and accusative forms 
are used either absolutely or after 3a in connection with the 
suffix; they regularly precede the noun: e. g., 

katu amat-ka ‘thy own command.’ 

Sa3u masak-3u ‘his own skin.’ 

Sa kadu ... qurdi-ku ‘thy might.’ 
(0) 


The emphasis may be expressed in those languages which 





‘ This construction is not confined to possessive suffixes, but is just 
as frequent with suffixes after verbs and prepositions; cf. Ges. Heb. Gr. 
p. 459; Uhlem. Inst. Sam. p. 148; Wright-De G. Arab. Gr. LI. p. 282. In 
Mehri the independent pronouns are used to emphasise suffixes after a 
verb or a preposition, but not a nominal suffix; cf. Jahn, Meh. Gr. pp. 
28, 130. 

The cases in Tigrifia in which an independent pronoun is placed ab- 
solutely at the beginning of a sentence referring to a following suffix, e. g., 
WhSN : ANCTI" : ANG: néhna-s 'abréham ’abé-na ‘as for us, Abraham 
is our father,’ do not belong here, cf. Praet. Tig. Spr. p. 291. 

Similar to this is the Coptic construction of absolute personal pro- 
noun after a noun with possessive article (cf. p. 242. n. 1) for the sake 
of emphasis, e. g., pa-eidt anok ‘my father,’ cf. Steind. Kopt. Gr. p 44f. 

2 As this is the only example given by Uhlemann it is uncertain 
whether the pronoun may precede the noun. 
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have developed an independent possessive form,' by using this form 
either alone or in connection with the corresponding suffix.? 


Sometimes the possessive stands after the noun in the con- 
struct state; so in Ethiopic and Syriac (rarely): e. g., 
Eth. Mad: HAT: b2ésé z?aia ‘my husband.’ 
Syr. ods, paso 179} Dip ‘their own person.’ 
Usually, however, the possessives are treated as adjectives or 
prepositional phrases, and may stand either before or after the 
noun, which may or may not have the corresponding suffix. 


















1 The independent possessives are formed in almost all the languages 
which make them by adding the suffixes to certain forms connected with 
the sign of the genitive. These forms are, viz., 

Eth. H.A-, ATEA-, AMLA-: cf. Dill.-Bez. p. 304. 

Ta. ¢£@-, or its plurals G¢PT-, FT-: cf. Pract. Tig. Spr. p. 162. 

Meh. da: cf. Jahn, Meh. Gr. p. 30; it is not stated whether they are 

used attributively. 

Syr. -\o;: cf. Néld. Syr. Gr. p. 47. 

Man. “5: cf. Néld. Man. Gr. pp. 332 (especially n. 2), 333. 

Bab. Tal. -1%, (-b"): Marg. Man. Bal. Tal. pp. 18, 69. 

Mod. Syr. --: Néld. Neus. Spr. p. 83. 

Jew. Pal. -1"1, (-55): Dalm. Jiid. Pal. p. 118. 

Mal. tid: cf. Parisot, Dial. Mail. p. 311. 

ote -bw: ef. Geig. Spr. Mish. p. 37; Schréd. Phin. Spr. p. 165. 

Mod. Arab. -glie (Syriac and Algeria), -¢» (Egypt. and Palestine) 

-3™ (Yemen), -J\ (Baghdad), _Jb> (Algeria and Morocco), 
x (Jerusalem): cf. Wahrm. Prak. Handb. pp. 45, 46; Spitta, 
Gramm. Vul. Aeg. p. 262; Bauer, Pal. Arab. p. 100. . 

In Amharic they are formed by prefixing the genitive sign ¢ to the 
independent pronouns; cf. Praet. Amh. Spr. p. 119. 

In Tigre Gi and in Amharic, THHM : ganzab ‘possession’ and WT} : 
wagan ‘side’ are employed with suffixes to form possessive pronouns, 
but these are used only absolutely: cf. Littm. Te. Pron. p. 291; Praet. 
Amh. Spr. p. 119. 

In the Assyrian of the Amarna letters a particle an (probably connected 
with the demonstrative anni) + suffix is employed as a possessive. 

For these possessive pronouns in general, cf. Brock. Comp. Gr. pp. 315, 
316, (§ 106, f, g). Coptic possesses a series of possessive pronouns always 
used as substantives, and also a so-called possessive article consisting of 
the article with possessive suffixes which is used before the noun as the 
equivalent of the old possessive suffixes, which are obsolescent; e. g., 
pek-son ‘thy brother,’ tef-sdne ‘his sister,’ neu-eiote ‘their parents,’ cf. Steind. 
Kopt. Gr. pp. 43, 44. 

? Cf. the French construction mon livre & moi ‘my own book,’ cf. W. 
D. Whitney, A Pract. French Gram. New. York, 1887, p. 251. 






































se = ee. 
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In Ethiopic the possessive may stand before or after the 
noun; the noun may have the suffix, or the possessive 
may be preceded by the sign of the genitive H-. The stem of 
the possessive pronoun (not the suffix) agrees in gender and 
number with the nomen regens. e. g., 

1G: : AYLAU: : nafs-6 ’enti’ahti ‘his own life’ 
AAALAU: : AC&AU- : la-'elli’aht ardda’i-ha ‘for his own disciples.’ 
MAT : HATEAN : bée’esit za-"énti’aka ‘thy wife.’ 

In Tigrifia the possessive stands either before or after the 
noun without suffix, e. g., 

ALL: GLE: 'adgi naiati ‘his ass.’ 
GLE : AF: naiati bdta ‘his place.’ 

In Amharic it precedes the noun, which may or may not 
have a suffix, e. g., 

%% : AG: cané lébb-é ‘my heart.’ 
&¥ : PA: iand gal ‘our word.’ 

In Syriac, Babylonian Talmudic, Mandaic, and Modern Syriac, 
it regularly stands after the noun; the noun may be with or 
without suffix in Syriac and Mandaic, always without in Modern 
Syriac, and apparently also in Babylonian Talmudic;? in Syriac 
when the noun has a suffix the possessive sometimes precedes: e. g., 

Syr. ed.) Lae) 79° Nj ‘his own girdle.’ 
ok, easy FOF 1330 ‘his own zeal.’ 
pease yh) TIVO TI ‘thy own dwelling.’ 
Man. jxo"7 NID ‘in our splendor.’ 
jeovs jxwiad ‘our clothing.’ 
Bab. Tal. “TT NITDX ‘my mansion.’ 
mo NIT ‘his gold.’ 
Mod. Syr. ~.; las baba deit ‘my father.’ 

In Phenician and Post-Biblical Hebrew it stands after the 
noun in place of the suffix; in Biblical Hebrew, in the few cases 
in which it occurs, after the noun with suffix: e. g., 





1 In Ethiopic an objective suffix may be emphasized by W& + suffix, 
cf. Dill.-Bez. Ath. Gr. p. 303; Praet. Ath. Spr. p. 25: e. g., nLhn : TAN : 
AJ°A : kiia-ka ta’ahala-ka 'amlak ‘thee God has blest.’ With this is to 
be compared the use of Arabic L\ ’iii@ in similar cases, e. g., Jo) Ao), 
ra’ajitu-ka ‘iiia-ka ‘I saw thee; cf. Wright-De. G. Arab. Gr. II. p. 283 (top); 
and also the use of the Assyrian independent genitive and accusative 
forms, e. g., ukallim-anni i43i ‘he showed me,’ kdSa lugbi-ka‘ thee will I tell’ 

f. Del. p. 351). Morphologically the -di@ of kiia, the i@ of i@ti, i@3i, and 
‘he Arabic ’i#i@ are indentical; cf. Brock. Comp. Gr. p. 314 (§ 160 b, d). 
2 Cf. Marg. Man. Bab. Tal. p. 69. 
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Ph. pinoy syns by-marob syllohom ‘through their 
protection.’ 
xdw murs ‘through his help.’ 
Mish. ‘Sv 133 ‘my word. 
Bib. Heb. ‘Sv ‘9 ‘my garden’ (Ct. 1,6). 

In the Modern Arabic dialects the possessive pronouns are 
used in apposition to a noun with the definite article, the whole 
combination being practically equivalent to a noun with the 
suffix; el» in Egypt, and ¢ls in Syria and probably ~.W% 
are varied to agree in gender and numbez with the preceding 
noun; the forms in the other dialects are invariable: e. g., 

Egypt. (sks WEI el-kitab beta‘i ‘my book’ 
KAisle agri! el-bendugie betd‘etak ‘thy flint-lock.’ 
ste Cee el-busit buti't ‘my houses.’ 
Alg. = slee SH! el-kutub metéi‘t ‘my books.’ 
slic 331521 el-gizdze meta‘ak ‘thy bottle.’ 
Se? awl es-sé@f didali ‘my sword.’ 
Bag. Be cinuwJl es-séf mali ‘my sword.’ 

In Assyrian the word att#i with suffixes may, like the 
possessive pronouns, be used before or after the noun, which 
may or may not have the corresponding suffix, e. g., 

abi'a atti’a ‘my father.’ 
atti’a abi’a 

bita atttimu (acc.) ‘our house.’ 
attini a’dbani ‘our remaining.’ 

Similar is the use in the Assyrian of the Amarna letters of 
an (probably connected with demonstrative anni) + suffix, in- 
stead of a simple possessive suffix; the modified noun seems to 
stand in the construct: e. g., 

marat aniia ‘my daughter.’ 


(¢) 
In Ethiopic sometimes, instead of a simple possessive suffix, 
the preposition A + suffix may be employed,' e. g., 


1 Whether the preposition + suffix may also follow its noun does not 
appear from the examples given by Dill-Bez. p. 416. With this usage 
are to be compared the so-called mediate (mittelbar) suffixes in Tigriiia, 
Tigre, and Amharic. These are composed of prepositions (in Amharic 
A, Q; in Tigritie A; in Tigre AA, AT ‘in’, M) + suffix. They ar 
employed, however, only with verbs: cf. Praet. Amh. Spr. p. 116 f.; Praet. 
Tig. Spr. p. 152f.; Littm. Te. Pron. pp. 226-229. 
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iF : 90H : 6ti ma‘azd ‘its odor’ 
OATH : 972. : SchO-C : ua-lati-ni mai iahauér ‘and even its 
water is flowing.’ 


Nominal Apposition. 


A noun may be modified by another noun standing in ap- 
position in the same case; in Arabic a noun in apposition to 
a vocative in the nominative case form may stand in either 
nominative or accusative. Both nouns may be common, or one 
may be a proper name.? Sometimes the first of two nouns in 
apposition is to be regarded as the modifier, but usually the 
second is subordinate to the first. 

A common noun may be used in apposition to another common 
noun to denote class, quality, material or content. The apposi- 
tives that denote class are the most common, but examples of 
all the others? are found in some of the languages. In Assyrian 
an appositive indicating material precedes its noun; when the 
first noun is plural the second noun is regularly put in the 
singular. e. g., 

Ass. ékallu subat Sarriitizu ‘the palace, his royal abode.’ 
erinu zulilu ‘cedar roofing.’ 
huradgu thew ‘a golden setting.’ 
Glaniiu danniti bit nigirtisu ‘his strong cities, well 
guarded places,’ 
Sarrani Glik mahriia ‘the kings my predecessors.’ 
Eth. O.2 : 202.7 : uélad ra‘ait ‘giant sons,’ 
THI” : AAT : gahanam "ésdt ‘the fire of hell.’ 
NAA : YY" : bée’ésé négiida (acc.) ‘a man, a king.’ 
Ah. ACF : HLT : bardc-é nabiiat ‘my servants the prophets.’ 
AW : @F°: NC: sh dérim bér ‘a thousand dirhems of 
silver.’ 





1 A somewhat similar indecision with regard to the concord of an 
apposition to a vocative appears in Sanskrit and Greek, where such a noun 
may stand either in the vocative or the nominative: cf. Delbr. Verg. Syn. 
IIL. p. 196 f. 

2 In Indo-European, apposition is mostly of the second variety, cf. 
Delb. op. cit. p. 195. 

3 Appositives of this character are found in Egyptian, but apparently 
not to any extent in Coptic, cf. Erman, Agypt. Gr. p. 118; Steind. Kopt. 
Gr. p. 78. 
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99,2: ; 0-2: madga ucha ‘a jug of water.’ 
6-0 : ALLS : quérds énjéra ‘a bit of bread’ 
Arab, sgudl Syl ar-rajulu ’s-say’u ‘the bad man.’ 
wed ero canamu" Sahabu" ‘a golden image.’ 
“23 by raflu" zajtu" ‘a pint of olive oil. 
Heb. 7398 mw ‘a widow woman,’ 
mona MW? ‘a virgin maid.’ 
NOX OS ‘true words.’ 
nvin3 DA? ‘brass cymbals.’ 
nbd myd ‘a seah of fine flour.’ 
Bib. Aram. 5¥y-"y33 7133 ‘men, mighty men.’ 
Sam. 7M’ SND Aww ‘his servant, the head of his house.’ 
Syr. Law ee ehdL NBM ID NIZA ‘30 measures of wheat.’ 
Bab. Tal. "333 33 ‘men carpenters.’ 
“Ion ‘ap “IN ‘two kabs of dates,’ 
Man, xd’. N23 ‘the men, their husbands.’ 
Mod. Syr. Leases isd bo ad ta‘nd gamba ‘a load of meal.’ 
bel Lye baa Sau‘d zdga toré ‘seven 
yoke of oxen,’ 

When one of the two nouns is a proper noun, the modifying 
common noun usually stands second, but sometimes it precedes 
the proper noun, especially when it is a common epithet or title.' 
In Assyrian the same rule of concord holds good as in the 
preceding case. @. g., 


Ass. Astartarikku hiratsu ‘A. his consort.’ 
Samas u Istar cit libbiiu ‘S. and L., his own offspring.’ 
bél lant Marduk ‘Marduk, the lord of the gods.’ 
Eth. A£9": VIC: sbdém hagar ‘the city of Sodom, 
MCh: MdhC ftirds béhér the land of Tyre.’ 
aP? : NAME : héuan béésit-i ‘Eve his wife.’ 
Amb, At7E¢-F : ORE : 'etégéi-ita wasti ‘Queen Vashti.’ 
ANEC : 377°C F : astér négést-iti ‘Esther the queen.’ 
Arab. ¥25; Sym! 'ahii-ka zajdu" ‘thy brother Zaid.’ 
Sy! pos ‘umaru ’ahti-ka ‘Umar thy brother.’ 
| ‘oh Mo- 


“n-nabijiu 
hammed, the 


Sl nex b ii muhammadu ’n-nabiiia 


| prophet.’ 





1 Similarly common epithets often precede in Indo-European, e. g.. 
Sanskrit raja varunah ‘king Varuna,’ M. H. Germ. der herre Sifrit ‘the 
lord Siegfried.’ Cf. Delbr. Verg. Syn. ILL. pp. 198, 199, 
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Hebr. 793 71} ‘David the king.’ 
11 7903 ‘King David.’ 
Syr. woapens! Jade DINOS ND ‘king Anastasius.’ 
Lads woafens! N39 DINOS ‘Anastasius the king,’ 

When a preposition stands before the first of the two nouns 
it is, in all the languages except Amharic, ordinarily not repeat- 
ed. Cases of repetition, however, occur in several of the 
languages. @. g., 

Eth. AATHAL : AANCTI® : la-’eg27' ia la-’abréham ‘to my lord 

5 Abraham,’ 

Ta. 9°: %7CLI?: PUCK: més maridm més-end-A ‘with 
Mary his mother.’ 
Heb. Sains rngns ‘his brother Abel (acc.).’ 
Aor 1329 ‘to his son Joseph.’ 
Man, 3°33.ny 73. NINDS... wN9 ‘his father, . .. the spirit 
by which he was begotten (acc.).’ 

In Amharic the matter is somewhat complicated. When both 
nouns are determined, the preposition is usually repeated; when 
only the first noun is determined, the preposition is sometimes 
repeated and sometimes not; when the first noun is indeterminate, 
the preposition is used almost always before this noun only: e. g., 

AANEC : AF7PEF : la-'astér la-négést-iti ‘to Esther the 
queen,’ 

LNTD : GPL: : ORE : jabatzh ia-nd'od uaddj ‘the friend of 
thy father Naod.’ 

ANCE : Mie : la-bardca la-nabiiat ‘to his servants, the 
prophets.’ 

STF” : tP.LCN : ia-négins téuddérds ‘of king Theodore.’ 

OL : kOFHE : OT : uada ’amanzéra sét ‘to a harlot woman,’ 


Adverbial Qualification. 
Circumstantial. 

A noun or adjective is used in what may be called circum- 
stantial or adverbial apposition to another noun to indicate 
the condition of that noun when the action of the sentence is 
performed. In Assyrian the appositive is represented by the 
adverbial derivative in -i: in Arabic the indefinite accusative 
of the appositive is employed: in Ethiopic the appositive, which 
stood originally in the accusative as in Arabic, may stand in 
either nominative or accusative when the governing noun is a 
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nominative; a suffix referring to the governing noun is most 
commonly added to the appositive: in Tigrifia the appositive 
takes a suffix as in Ethiopic, and stands thus, or is placed after 
the preposition f: in Amharic the suffix is employed with a 
few special words! used as appositives, sometimes with accusa- 
tive determinant 3, otherwise the appositive stands absolutely: 
in the other languages the noun or adjective is regularly used 
without change of form: in Hebrew instead of the adjective 
p™}, an adverbial form Of" is employed; the appositive ad- 
jective or noun usually agrees in gender and number with the 
governing noun; the adverbial forms are invariable; hence some- 
times by analogy the noun or adjective is uninflected.? e. g., 
Ass. garru Saltis ittallak ‘the king went as a ruler.’ 
sarru édis tpparsid ‘the king fled alone.’ 
Arab, dire) Col Ujegix lo séra mutauajjiha” "ila ’l-ma- 
dinati ‘he journeyed, going towards Medina.’ 
Lsh v3; sly yaa zajdu" bakija” ‘Zaid came 
weeping.’ 
USL les Cn lagaitu ‘amra” bakiia" ‘I met 
Amru weeping.’ 
Eth. Oh2: NAA: Tr: wa-héra be esi tékiz-0 ‘and the 
man went away sad.’ 
1PU : NAM: LYEP : nagha bé'ési déngid-6 ‘the man awoke 
terrified.’ 
EnNnPam ; Gv*hLVPa™ : rakabkéudmt fesxihani-himi ‘1 
found them joyful.’ 
LCE: KI? : OdP : MUG: or MHS? i étréfa ‘adam ua- 
héwa hézindna or hézindn ‘Adam and Eve shall re- 
main behind sad.’ 
CAR 2 9P4@ : NOVEL. : EEA : reiki haudhua sama feti- 
hata ‘I saw the gates of heaven standing open.’ 
Ta. Pedy: DL78 : térah-% hadamé ‘he fled naked.’ 
TEE: NLLP :téraj-i sadadud ‘they drove him forth naked.’ 
NO@-%- s ATMA L, : bé-Eur-t 2é-tawaldé ‘who was born blind.’ 
hieF? : MHA. : Aw. : NIHAT? : LEAL: HNL: kuéllim 
hézbi ’allau bé-méli-'6m 4é¢léia *abdagé ‘all the people 
were praying in a multitude before the door.’ 





1 Cf. Praet. Amh. Spr. pp. 346—348, 

2 Examples in which a noun is modified by the appositive not being 
always available, cases in which the appositive modifies a pronoun are 
added to show the construction. 
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ALS + hS : NAM : WAN: sadad-d hanna bée-ésiir-A né- 
gastis ‘Hanna sent Jesus bound.’ 
Amh. J°2C9° : Af :iN2F : médr-ém badd nabbarad ‘and the 
earth was empty.’ 
Ne-w-79" : ALS : badd-u-n-ém saddadi-t ‘and he sent 
him forth empty-handed.’ 
AGRE: NCAT O.- : APPAM ; 'eragit-a-nkarsacau’amallata 
‘he fled from them naked.’ 
LOPNN EIT? : Nd : PLU : OAK. : ia-mabalat-i-n-ém baré 
maiaza wassadt ‘and the widow’s ox they took as security.’ 
Heb. 528 32°58 Ts ‘I will go down to my 
son as a mourner.’ 
3977 OMY ‘naked they go about.’ 
DWN wid. ‘they shall die as men.’ 
mar ‘av op ‘ADIT Ade “38 ‘I went forth (with) 
full (hands) and JH VH brings me back empty (handed).’ 
pp") 309m ND ‘ye shall not go forth 
empty-handed.’ 
pp’) Andy niseds ‘the widows thou hast 
sent away empty-handed.’ 
Syr. Laepe aaah oo Yoo NOP 7737 Sy) ‘and he went 
into it first.’ 
cata ohe cs caand Sel wucn! 13 3p TS PID 
PIw PAY ‘Isaac begot Jacob when be was 60 years old.’ 
ost Jai pe joi wher ADYD NY OP NBT] MAD) 
‘Jephtah, the fugitive, rose as the chief of his people.’ 
A noun may also be modified by the adverbial ideas ‘also’, 
‘only, alone’, ‘indeed (simple emphasis)’ which belong to the 
same general class of ideas as the preceding. 
Also. 
‘Also’ is expressed by the following words, viz., 
Eth. -L, -% -ni, -hi 
Amh. LIT: dagmé 
Ta. -O-}, 099": -uén, ka‘ aim 
Arab. Las! ’aida” 
Heb. D3, AN 
Syr. o! AX (so Aramaic in general). 
Mod. Syr. oe! tp 
The Ethiopic, Tigrifia, and Arabic forms stand after the 
modified noun, -£, -Z, and -@%} being enclitic; in Ethiopic @ 
may precede the modified noun in addition: the Hebrew and 
VOL, XXXII. Part III. 18 
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Aramaic forms precede; in Hebrew, however, it is more common 
to place 53 after the noun with a pronoun referring to the 
noun following it. e. g., 


Eth. AZ: iasis-hi ? , 
f Jesus also. 


DIMA : wa-iasis-hi 
OMNI” 2CL: ua-ba-médr-ni ‘and in the earth also.’ 
MAWMAZ: wa-’ensésa-hi ‘and the beasts also.’ 
WIMTH-3: né-sanbat-uén ‘of the Sabbath also,’ 
PERT : 49": garacat ka dm ‘the publicans also.’ 
Las! “ISI al-kalbu ’aida" ‘the dog also.’ 
Lal ole habilu ‘aidan ‘Abel also.’ 
. Sil WNT ‘the man also.’ 
px's3a Saxw D275 ‘is Saul also among the prophets?’ 
Syr. 0, of T1748 ‘David also.’ 
Only. 
The idea ‘only, alone’ is expressed by the following words, 
viz., 3 


Eth. AMET : Lahtit 
Ta. Nat : béht 
Amh. MF: béca 
Arab. bis fagat, »s Y la garru 
Eg. Arab. bis, »» fagat, bess. 
Heb. 325, Pl, 18 
Syr. yauds THD 
Mod. Syr. want ’ahct 
Ali these words except the Arabic, Modern Syriac(?), and 
Hebrew P*, J&, take a suffix referring to the noun they modify, 
and follow their noun;? classical Arabic fagat, which means 
literally ‘and that’s enough,’ or ‘and that’s all,’ and ld gairu 
‘not besides,’ regularly stand at the end of the sentence; in 
Egyptian Arabic the words may precede or /ollow their noun: 
Hebrew Pp. and 4&8 precede the noun. e. g., 
Eth. Mat. : AHTF : bé’ési bahtit-a the man alone, only 
the man.’ 
$4: AMT FEF: ndh bahtit-i ‘only Noah,’ 
‘In Assyrian the idea ‘alone’, and probably also ‘only’ is expressed 
by édis3u -+- suffix, viz., édissi3u, cf. Del. HB. p. 20. 
2 Compare with these Coptic owaa ‘alone’ + suffixes, Steind. Kopt. 
Gr. p. 84. 
3 With these are to be compared the Modern Persian 29 va-bis 
‘only (and enough),’ and the Spanish no mas in such expressions as dos 
libros no mas ‘two books only.’ 
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Ta. mH: Matz": hézbi béht-bm ‘the people alone.’ 
Amh, neue : 41.2: nnFo-: NC: ka-iéhad nagad ka- 
béca-u bagar ‘except the tribe of Judah only.’! 
AnVeT : NF: la-kahénat béca ‘to the priests alone.’ 
Cl. Arab, bis Vdgu. sla jd’a iusifu fagat ‘only Joseph came.’ 
Eg. Arab. _ 59,3 Conant Lis Sagat hamas deol ‘only five 
bas oF em amas quris fagat } piasters.’ 


Lay8 Aas! 2 bess arbaa quriis ‘only four piasters.’ 
Heb. 1139 apy’ ‘Jacob alone, only Jacob.’ 
pqs} D'7553 nots ‘the land of the priests alone.’ 
D'3737 NOW Pp) ‘only the land of the priests.’ 
n3"y8 ‘only Noah.’ 
Syr. ceeyaut> Laas rN. NID ‘only the priest.’ 


Simple Emphasis. 

In ‘some of the languages a special adverbial particle of 
pronominal origin is employed to emphasize the noun. Such 
particles are found in Assyrian, een Arabic, Hebrew, 
Syriac, and Mandaic,? viz., 

Ass. -ma 

Eth. -0 -ma, no: kéma 
Te. ‘F ta 

Syr. ee 7: Man. 7 
Arab. -) la- 

Heb. 

Except in Arabic and Hebrew these particles regularly 

follow their noun; e. g., 
Ass. Sar AsSur-ma ‘king of Assyria.’ 
ina satti-ma xati ‘in that very year’ 
ina girrvia-ma ‘on my campaign.’ 

1 The preposition ka is here repeated before the apposition bééd (cf. p. 247). 

2 These particles are employed to emphasize not only nouns but all 
parts of speech. In Mandaic hu seems to be used chiefly with pronouns. 
With this use of A@ in Aramaic is to be compared the so-called adverbial 
use of the demonstrative m and #17 in Hebrew, chiefly with interroga- 
tive pronouns; these emphatic demonstratives are apparently not em- 
ployed with nouns. Cf. Ges. Heb. Gr. pp. 463, 464. 

Similar emphatic particles are found in most of the Philippine langu- 
ages, e. g., Tagalog nga, Bisaya man, etc. 

3 Used chiefly with verbs, but also with other words, probably includ- 
ing nouns, tho no examples are give by Littmann. As an example of 
its use will serve Af : F: 'eb-ka@ ti ‘in thee indeed;’ cf. Te. Pron. pp. 


301— 303. 
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ONT : PF+n2V0 : uista matakfi-hi-ma ‘on his own 
shoulders.’ 
hLP? : nO? : héiaudn kéma ‘the living (not the dead).’ 
ONT: nc”: ne; usta kar’ kéma ‘merely into the 
belly.’ 
An: AGNAT : He : ‘akkd ba-hébést kéma ‘not by bread 
alone.’ 
Syr. Lasey pag oe Laud NT 2 37 NID ‘for she is like 
a building.’ 
eq thassd 377 NAvNDD ‘to evil.’ 
The Arabic and Hebrew! particles precede the noun, e. g., 
Arab. 25-/¥ la-l-mautu ‘death itself’ 
Heb. ‘S 3935 ‘verily a dead dog’ (Ecc. 9, 4). 

In Syriac a somewhat-similar emphasis is conferred by placing 
the personal pronoun of the third person before the noun or a 
noun with modifiers; the pronoun agrees with the noun in 
gender and number: e. g., 

Liseil og NOW 37 ‘he, Jeremiah.’ 

eps leases og NNO} NDI 17 ‘the law of the watchman.’ 
lased wie ase NITY 97 1137 ‘these blessed ones.’ 

eis tye se SAID XT WI ‘this blessing.’ 

With this construction is to be compared the Biblical 
Aramaic 

Noo NIT ‘that image, with regard to that image’ (Dan. 2,32), 
and the cases in Mandaic in which the personal pronoun of 
the third person is used before a noun,? e. g., 

n’2NdD PIT ‘they, the angels.’ 
xn yn ‘she, the Ruha.’ 


Sentence Qualification. 


A noun is often modified by a whole sentence. This sentence 
may be a relative clause with or without connecting relative 
pronoun;* or the sentence, with or without connecting relative 


1 For this particle in Hebrew, cf. Brock. Comp. Gr. II. Syntax, p. 110, 
and the literature there referred to. 

2 It is also possible that these Mandaic pronouns are used here simply 
as demonstrative adjectives, just as they are in many cases after the noun; 
ef. Néld. Man. Gr. pp. 336, 337. 

3 The relative pronoun is at times varied for gender and number, viz., 

Eth. H za-, f. AFT: ’énta; pl. AN: “Ella: cf. Dill.-Bez. Ath. Gr. 

p, 295. 
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pronoun, may stand as a sort of nomen rectum after the construct 
state of the noun. 

The first construction is found in all the languages. The 
relative pronoun regularly stands at the beginning of its clause 
except in Amharic and Tigre; in Amharic it always, in Tigre 
it usually stands immediately before the verb.t The relative 
clause regularly follows its noun in Assyrian, Arabic, Hebrew, 
and Aramaic, though in Assyrian, Syriac, and Mandaic in- 
stances of preposition are sometimes found; in Ethiopic, Tigriiia, 
and Tigre it may either precede or follow; in Amharic long 
relative clauses usually follow, while with short clauses prepo- 
sition is the regular rule, tho even in this case the relative 
clause often follows when its antecedent has another modifier. 
In Arabic, and usually in Mehri, the relative pronoun is used 
only when the modified noun is definite.2 In Mineo-Sabean 
a relative clause is extremely rare, its place being taken by a 





sg. H 2é- pl. AA:AA: "ella éllé (the demonstratives AH: '% 
and AT : ’ét are also employed as relatives): cf. Praet. Tig. 
Spr. p. 165. 

SU alladt, f. Yl allati; pl. m. ¢JU\ alladina, f. SW) 
allatt (other forms sg. and pl., and a dual occur; 9>, usually 
indeclinable, but also with a full series of forms, is used in 
some dialects) cf. Wright-DeG. Arab. Gr. I. pp. 270—273. 

Min. dB, £5, gpl BF, 'n; pl. JIU: cf. Homm. Siid-arab. Chr. pp. 15,16. 

Meh. sg. da, de, di pl. a, le, li: cf. Jahn, Meh. Gr. p. 28. 

In many languages, however, it has become an invariable particle, viz. 
Ass. 8a: Te. fl, 4 Ja-, lé-: Amh. &, 89” ia-,iam- @I” before imperfect 
otherwise €): Mod. Arab. <J\ elle (cf. Wahrm. Prakt. Handb. p. 181: 
for other dialectic forms cf. Brock. Comp. Gr. p. 325, § 109 c.): Heb. 
"wx (also Mo.), w; the demonstratives m, , % are also used as rela- 
tives (cf. Ges. Heb. Gr. pp. 118, 467, 468): Phen. wx, w: Aram. 4, %. 

In some languages the regular demonstratives are also employed as 
relatives, so, e. g., in Hebrew and Tigrifia. In Classical Arabic and 
Hebrew the article is occasionally used as relative; cf. Wright-DeG. Arab. 
Gr. I p. 269; Ges. Heb. Gr. p. 468 (§ 138 i). It is not impossible that 
the Tigre relative and article are identical (ctr. p. 142, n. 2). For the 
forms of the relatives in general, cf. Brock. Comp. Gr. pp. 324—326 
($ 109). 

1 In compound verbal forms in Amharic and Tigre, the relative regu- 
larly stands with the auxiliary (cf. Praet. Amh. Spr. p. 255); Littm. Te. 
Pron. p. 308 [L.’s statement as to Amharic is a mistake)). 

2 This is also the rule in Coptic, cf. Steind. Kopt. Gr. pp. 219—221. 
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clause standing as nomen rectum to an antecedent (cf. below).! 


& g. 
Ass. 


Eth. 


Heb. 


matu sa akSudu ‘the land that I conquered.’ 

Sa epus-suniti dungu ‘the favor that I showed them.’ 
OCT: HPT: PF: marat za-mota mét-ad ‘a bride 
whose husband is dead.’ 

Hitiv : LATH : ATHANAC : za-kuélld ie’ehéz ’egzia- 
bhér ‘God who holds all things.’ 

A Syteb Ul Aired al-madinatu allati gaharat 
lahu ‘the city which appeared to him.’ 

uuzir di-shat habuniie ‘the vizier who killed my 
children.’ 

AN : HDR: AVAMPAC : sab zé-wagé 'énkaém-magabar 
‘a man who came out of the graves.’ 

OAT: ...77CL : ATTOAVA: walat... maria la-tétbahal 
‘a maiden who was called Mary.’ 

AG: AAATL: FPA: 'and la-ésateia céud ‘the cup 
which I will drink.’ 

ChnZF : FIC: ia-kabbaraé nagar ‘a matter which 
is honorable.’ 

AGL : Aw? NZ: FaPaP ; "and sau-em nabbara 
ia-tamama ‘and there was a man who was sick.’ 
aOH@- : £992: HE: ma‘azi-u idmara st-% ‘spices 
whose odor is pleasant.’ 

ACURA :... TOAD: : ATHANAC NF: De: PH: 
‘amant’él... terguamé-u ’égz? abhér kana garda iahona 
‘Emanuel... whose interpretation is “God with us”.’ 
37 8D WS WT ‘the man who came here.’ 


Bib. Aram. 8392 D°p “I NDSY ‘the image that the king had 


Syr. 


Man. 


erected.’ 

Rae; lod, Idee Sapy NToNT ANDY ‘the word of God 
which he bad received.’ 

asl grco, KX ws 1307 md ‘there was no one who 
thought.’ 

NUTT RMIT WSN ‘that image which he saw.’ 
nopsy NYA WOR ‘and brought me a garment 
which was beautiful.’ 


A relative clause has in many cases, especially if it is short, 





1 The relative pronoun in Mineo-Sabean is practically always a com- 
pound relative including its antecedent, cf. Homm. Siid-arab. Chr. p. 15. 
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become simply an adjective; this is particularly true in Ethiopic, 
Tigrina, Tigre, and Amharic;! when the noun depends on a 
preposition the preposition may stand before the relative clause, 
the relative pronoun being omitted in Amharic (cf. below). e. g., 
Eth. H%00.: C74: za-ia‘abi bérhan ‘the great light (light 
that is great). 
ATT : INET AMT: ba-énta halafat lélit ‘in the 
night which has passed.’ 
Ta. ATaN: ATORA: 9°97: 'Enkdb 'ét-mage’ mé‘at ‘from 
the wrath to come.’ 

The relative clause may stand after the noun without rela- 
tive pronoun? in Assyrian, Arabic, Mehri, Hebrew, Samaritan, 
and Modern Syriac, and less frequently in Biblical Aramaic, 
Jewish Palestinian, Syriac, and Mandaic. In Arabic no relative 
is employed when the noun is indefinite: in Mehri the relative 
is regularly omitted in this case, but also at times when the 
antecedent is definite: in Hebrew the use of the relative clause 
without relative pronoun is more common in poetry: in Mod- 
ern Syriac this omission is very common in relative sentences 
whose subject is a noun with suffix, and whose predicate is an 
adjective; in such relative clauses the copula is also omitted. e. g., 

Ass. bitu epusu ‘the house that I built.’ 
Arab. 02; J Sl ey rajulu” jugdlu lahu zajdu” ‘a man 
who was called Zaid.’ 
Meh. risit tetti2 habti ‘a snake that eats men.’ 
Heb. 1a" 1339 ‘the man that trusts in 
him’ (Ps. 34,9). 
Bib. Aram. PAY Ox AHN IIT ody ‘a golden image whose 
height was 60 cubits.’ 
Sam. 19 m> Nya dn a land which is not 
, theirs.’ 
Syr. esa oo! Las! MOY ITS RYIN ‘a man whose name was 
Job.’ 
Man.? mw OX NBN) ‘a man whose name was 
Ram.’ 





1 Coptic forms similar adjectives, cf. Steind. Kopt. Gr. pp. 81, 219. 

2 The relative may be omitted in both Egyptian and Coptic, in the 
latter as in Arabic; cf. Erman, Agypt. Gr. p. 281; Steind. Kopt. Gr. pp. 
219—221. Omission of the relative is also common in English. 

3 The omission of the relative is specially frequent in Mandaic in clauses 
which give the name of a person as here; cf. Néld. Man. Gr. p. 460. 
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Mod. Syr. — Mpnam ceodo Jas! bo hd "nada pat-t sapirta 
‘a man with a handsome face.’ 

In Amharic the relative particle ¢ (the 9° of &9° is retained) 
introducing a preceding relative clause, is omitted like the sign 
of the genitive (cf. p. 228 above) whenever the modified noun is 
governed by a preposition or the sign of the genitive; e. g., 

OL: nid: (for th-) A@-: wada kabbara (for ia-ka-) say 
‘towards a man who is honorable.’ 

HAC : oF : (for OL-) LAI: kabré ia-mimati (for ja-ia- 

mi-) dasté ‘the joy of those who beat drums.’ 

DMAT : NOLAL : (for N&L-) ZAAT : AL : hati’at ba-misari 

(for ba-ia-ia-mi-) rad’ét lai ‘against the help of those who 

do iniquity.’ 

AtdoomAt : (for AMt-) AZ: ba-tagammata-bat (for ba-ia- 

q1-ta-) ’éj ‘in the hand of the one who sat upon him.’ 

In Amharic the relative clause is treated as a unit and 
may take the sign of determination (@, ®-; or after @, T or 'F) 
and the accusative %, just like the genitive phrase (cf. p. 229 
above), & g. 

£26.0-: ANTV: idrrafa-u ‘abétéh ‘your deceased (who has 
died) father.’ 

SPILT APF: ia-tagaddalii-t 3audc‘the who-were-killed men’. 

LHH@-3 : CN: idzzaza-u-én quérban-ii-n ‘the sacrifice 
(acc.) which he ordered.’ 

In Tigre a relative clause modifying a noun with article 
either stands after the noun or (rarely) is placed between the 
article and the noun, e. g., 

Aah: A420: 2H: (or £9: And#:) la-’akan la-dib-d karau-6 
(dib-@ la-karau-6) ‘the place in which they laid him.’ 

FHA: NONAE : AGA: OT : més-la (article) sakéb-’éta la-“Gla 
(relative + auxil. verb) ‘ardt ‘with the which-he-was- 
lying-upon-it bed.’ 

Examples in which a sentence depending on a noun stands 
as nomen rectum after the construct state are found in Ara- 
bic, Ethiopic, Hebrew, and Mineo-Sabean. In the first three 
languages they are comparatively rare, being most frequent 
when the modified noun denotes a division of time, but in 
Mineo-Sabean this construction takes the place of the rela- 
tive clause introduced by relative pronoun.! e. g., 


1 Cf. D. H. Miiller, Der status constructus im Himyarischen, ZDMG. 
30, pp. 117—124. 
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Arab. gee e932 ll "ila iaumi iub‘athiina ‘till the day 
when they shall be raised up.’ 
gol cletl 66) zamana 'l-hajdju ‘amiru” ‘at the 
time when Hajaj was emir.’ 
Eth. AP72: LAAO : 40-2: lémada iebalét hébira ‘the custom 
of eating together.’ 
PON 17: RET: maud'la nagia daéuit ‘the days 
when David reigned.’ 
Heb.nQvm 3 ‘by the hand (of him) thou wilt send’ 
(Ex. 4, 13). 
mvin-d$ mn By OMB ‘at the time when JHVH spoke 
to Moses’ (Ex. 6, 28). 
Min. (~) wix* oo? bn mhfd bni ‘from the tower (that) he built.’ 
Sue Bas ve bid hdtht hdtht ‘after the accident 
(that) happened.’ 
|, es ‘Im r’ ‘the token (that) he saw.’ 

In Hebrew a sentence in this construction is often intro- 
duced by a relative pronoun; in Arabic, sometimes by a sub- 
ordinate conjunction. In Hebrew this is especially frequent 
after the noun Dipp ‘place.’ e. g., 

Heb. 12 y333 We WD ‘all the time that the plague is 
upon him’ (Lev. 13, 46). 
D'DN THT “YOR WH DIP ‘the place where the king’s 
captives were imprisoned’ (Gen. 39, 20). 
Arab. siiwl »| oS, wagta ’an-i ’statara ‘at the time that 
he hid himself.’ 


Nominal Coordination. 


Two on more coordinated nouns may in some languages be 
joined together without conjunction;! so in Assyrian, Amharic, 
Tigrifa, Babylonian Talmudic, Modern Egyptian Arabic, and 
Modern Syriac: e. g., 

Ass. Samé erciti™ ‘of heaven and earth.’ 
biltu mandattu ‘tribute and offering.’ 
Nabi. Marduk ‘Nebo and Marduk.’ 





' Asyndeton is found also in Egyptian (cf. Erman, Agypt. Gr. p. 113): 
in Indo-European it also occurs in a number of languages, viz., Sanskrit, 
Greek, Latin, Lithuanian, and Russian; cf. Delbr. Verg. Syn. III. pp. 
181—194, In Sanskrit two such nouns often form a compound (dvandva), 
cf, op. cit. pp. 190—192. 
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B77: AKA: guégsa-n ‘altila-n (acc.) ‘Guegsa 
and Alula.’ 

PTC:MIP PAG: gtr sdnga quilf ‘wall, door, 
and bolt.’ 

AGT : 40.27: drit nabiidt ‘the law and the pro- 
phets.’ 

OVIR: kIT: hLOT: mangadi "tinat héiuat ‘the 
way, the truth, and the life.’ 

Bab. Tal. 8DWIND NDI KNIDO2 ‘with regard to the treat- 
ise, the couch, and the lodgings.’ 

Eg. Arab, ayrSul Sgrerwl 438 ed sor yop La, 
ruhna baris lundera barlin fvenna istambil, 
iskenderiie ‘we journeyed to Paris, London, 
Berlin, Vienna, Constantinople, Alexan- 
dria.’ 

Mod. Syr. Lape tae sdiperé perisé ‘the Scribes and Pharisees.’ 

Ordinarily, however, they are joined together by a con- 
junction meaning ‘and’. In all the languages except Amharic 
and Tigrifia’! the construction is simple, and consists in join- 
ing the different words together by some form of the con- 
junction wa. If there are three or more words so connected, 
the conjunction may be omitted before all but the last two; 
so in Ethiopic, Hebrew, Biblical Aramaic, Syriac, Babylonian 
Talmudic (here apparently the regular construction), and 
Mandaic. e. g., 

Ass. 3a 3amé u erciti™ ‘of heaven and earth.’ 

ardu u amtu ‘manservant and maid.’ 
Nabi u Marduk ‘Nebo and Marduk.’ 

Arab. delg 3! ’abtihu wa-’ummuhu ‘his father and his 
mother.’ 

Eps JI, erly slid oo Si Js kullu $av’i" 

mina "38-30% wa-’n-na‘ami wa-’n-nahli wa-’z-zari ‘all 

kinds of flocks and camels and palms and grains.’ 

. Sar: OM24: hébést wa-wain ‘bread and wine.’ 

APA}: DANU: : DAGM™: sdmsin ua-abthi ua-emmii 
‘Samson, his father and his mother.’ 

7IPT FLA: OANHT: mangéest hail wa-sebhat ‘the 
kingdom, the power, and the glory.’ 





! What the construction is in Tigre does not appear, as Littmann in 
his two articles on Tigre discusses only the pronouns and the verb. 
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Heb. = p28) DYNA ‘heaven and earth.’ 

Nindvs OMY) P33 XS ‘sheep, cattle, men-servants, 
and maid-servants.’ 
IM ADD 73pH3 ‘in cattle, silver and gold’ 

Bib. Aram. 7 Wwps NOoH ‘the dream and its interpretation.’ 

‘3Y WP) 731333 WAN ‘gifts and a reward and great 
honor.’ 

RTWB RMI xm ‘the kingdom, power, 
glory, and honor.’ 

my) Ssvep mand ‘to Hananiah, Mishael and 
Azariah.’ 

Syr. Isile Luea NYS} NOY ‘heaven and earth.’ 

dye Lope Ins! NAM NOI XW ‘the land, the vine 
and the olive.’ 

Bab. Tal. 839) SION Nd ‘a cock, an ass, and a candle, 

Man. = SAND NNITND) NORD JO ‘from snares, punish- 
ments, and chains.’ 

RASYWY) KN SIV ‘with sword, fire, and burning.’ 

Mod. Syr. bssense lias bahra wa-Sehiniad ‘light and warmth.’ 

Sometimes with groups of more than three nouns the con- 
junction is used in more than one case, tho not in all. This 
is due ordinarily to the fact that all the elements are not 
coordinate, but that some are more closely connected than 
others; it may in some cases be due to textual corruption. 
This phenomenon is probably found in most if not all of the 
languages. Examples are available in Hebrew, Biblical Ara- 
maic, Mandaic, and Egyptian Arabic, e. g., 

Heb. = HT NZS 5593 NtdyDd) OT ww Sy2> ‘to Baal, 
to the sun, moon, constellations, and all the 
host of heaven.’ 

Sp! NIP Nav) woh ‘new moon and sabbath, the 
calling of an assembly.’ 

Niy’sp nidmeI~“b ‘myrrh, aloes, and cassia.’! 

MoOyIT WHS MV TDD: ‘OAT woN ‘Eliphaz the 
Temanite, Bildad the Shuhite, and Zophar 
the Naamathite.’ 

1 Perhaps the first two are to be considered as more closely connected 
with one another than with the third element. This is indicated by the 
fact that in three of the four passages in which the word for ‘aloes’ 
occurs it is preceded by as here (Ps.45, 9). It is not impossible, ho- 
wever, that the order of the words is wrong, and that the reading 
should be 1% mdm my'sp (so Haupt). 
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Bib. Aram. ANN? ANW wWI272y 820 ‘the king and his 
councillors, his queens and his concubines.’ 
ROE) NII RETIN) 8223D NMI “210 ‘the 
ministers of the kingdom, the governors and 
the princes, the councillors and the satraps.’ 
R228] RAYS NIP NY NOI NTT DIN? ‘to gods 
of gold and silver, of bronze, iron, wood 
and stone.’ 

NWR R_PN} NON NMID9D ‘the kingdom, power 

and strength, and glory.’ 
rysads jinnda qs) pirwep joa IoD ‘in their 
mantels (?), their cloaks(?), and their hats, 
(and their clothes)’! |Dan. 3, 21). 

NTNID) NINDS) NNSA) NSNOT NIND KIND ‘the in- 
strument, the foot-block, the torture and the 
twisting, and the fettering and racking.’ 

NDTIS NDS) N31) RANT SASINNT ‘wild ani- 
mals, cattle, and fish and birds.’ 

SINPY NWT XM IW ‘magnificence, splendor, 
and light and honor,’ 

Kg. Arab. (92 rb rales Arye dole wld roles ed vols 
uahid gamis ue-uahid libs uahid ‘irie ue- 
uahid tarbas ‘a shirt and a pair of drawers, 
a cloak and a fez.’ 

In Amharic and Tigrifia, when a copulative conjunction is 
used to connect the nouns, the construction is somewhat more 
complicated than in the other languages. In Amharic —¢ is 
employed like wa between the words to be connected: —J® is 
ordinarily added to a word which is to be connected with a 
preceding word, tho it is sometimes employed also with the 
first of two nouns; when the element to be connected by —J” 
consists of two or more words, the conjunction is not necessar- 
ily added to the first element, but may be taken by one of 
the others. When more than two words are to be connected 
they may be placed together without connective (cf. above), or 
one or more pairs may be connected by one or the other of 
the conjunctions —¢, —J®; these conjunctions may be used 
together in the same chain of coordinated nouns, but not to 
connect the same pair of words. e. g., 





1 The last element is probably a gloss, explaining the unusual terms 
preceding. 
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NV LS: 7°2C: samai-nd médr ‘heaven and earth.’ 

aE 2N:O?°ANCI?: mafras masabar-m ‘destruction and de- 
vastation.’ 

EZ: FAP: OPANCI”: mafras tailag masabar-m ‘destruc- 
tion and great devastation.’ 

CAP TE AST LI°ACI®: CHAT: UM: ja-galamotoc ’énat 
ia-médr-ém rékuésat hilt ‘the mother of 
harlots and of all wickedness of the earth.’ 

A6TI” :10LTI": drit-Em nabiidt-em ‘the law and the pro- 
phets.’ 

CD ; DADE 892.49" ; ADE : CO-7 : TPnhT : ja-Sega 
mamanat ia-Gin-ém mamandt ia-sau-m tém- 
kéht ‘ust of the flesh and lust of the eye 
and pride of life.’ 

AAD: 970.2 : DINCE : PHLH: alga ma‘d wanbar-na magraz 
‘bed, table, chair, and candlestick.’ 

In Tigriiia each element to be connected, including the first, 
is ordinarily followed by enclitic —w-} or —%4; in any one 
chain of nouns the connectives may be all the same, or both 
may be used. Sometimes —m-? or —?4! is used like Amharic 
—gJ” only after the element to be connected, especially if it 
consists of more than one word. e. g., 

AN@-3 : AP@-4: 'abd-uén ’énd-uén ‘father and mother,’ 

L£I°4: 9724: dam-én méi-n ‘blood and water.’ 

OFIRD-) : AAT O-3: HLOT) : (hHLOTH}): mangadi-uén 
"anat-uen héiuat-in (or héiuateuén) ‘the way, 
the truth, and the life.’ 

VLVAw-3: FIP EI: né-ichida-uén né-haudt-d-n? ‘to Judah 
and his brethren.’ 

FRAAT: TPAD: né-qual’d-n nénd-’ti-vén? ‘to the child and 
its mother.’ 

AD : LP ; HOOF w-3: iasiis daga mazamiirt-t-uéen ‘Jesus 
and his disciples.’ 


Conclusion. 


The various qualifications of the noun in Semitic, then, are 
expressed in general as follows. 





1 No example of —%} in this use is available, but the rule in all 
probability applies to it as well as to —®}, 

2 The preposition on which the first noun depends is almost always 
repeated as here, cf. Praet. Tig. Spr. p. 340 f. 
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Both simple determination and simple indetermination are 
often without special means of expression. Generally speaking 
the Semitic languages have developed two ways of indicating 
simple determination, viz., by article and by possessive suffix. 
Simple indetermination is expressed by indefinite articles de- 
rived in some languages from an indefinite enclitic particle ma, 
but more frequently by the numeral ‘one’. 

Simple qualification is expressed by the descriptive adjective, 
which agrees with its noun in general in case, gender, number, 
and determination; sometimes the two are joined together in 
a construct chain. 

The demonstrative pronouns used as adjectives express 
demonstrative qualification; they have rules of concord similar 
to those of the descriptive adjective, but tho they require 
their noun to be in the definite state, it is only in Hebrew 
that the demonstrative itself takes the definite article. 

The interrogative ‘which’ is ordinarily expressed by an ad- 
jective; ‘whose’, by the genitive of ‘who’; ‘how much’, in most 
cases by a word formed of a preposition meaning ‘as, like’ + 
the neuter interrogative ‘what’. 

Indefinite pronominal ideas are expressed sometimes by ad- 
jectives, sometimes by substantives followed by the genitive or 
a prepositional phrase, sometimes in other ways; at times they 
are expressed simply by the construction itself. 

Numeral qualification is expressed by the cardinal and 
ordinal numerals. The cardinals may stand as adjectives or 
appositives, or they may take their noun in the genitive or 
accusative. The numbers from ‘three’ to ‘ten’ have what might 
be called a reversed concord of gender. The noun is some- 
times singular, sometimes plural, the number depending in 
some cases on the numeral, in others on the noun. The ordinals 
may be expressed either by the ordinals proper, or by cardinals 
in the ordinal construction or after the noun in the genitive. 

Case relation between two nouns may be expressed by the 
construct chain, by joining the two nouns by a preposition, 
by a combination of these two methods, or by using instead 
of a simple preposition, a combination of relative pronoun and 
preposition, The construct chain is the oldest method, the 
others become more common in the later development of the 
individual languages, in some of them completely replacing 
the construct chain. 
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Personal pronominal qualification is expressed by possessive 
pronominal suffixes added to the noun. 

Appositives are of two kinds, viz., (a) a common noun denot- 
ing class, measure, content, etc., standing as appositive to another 
common noun; (b) a common noun used as an appositive to 
a proper. 

Adverbial qualification is expressed by an appositive in 
accusative or nominative, or by certain adverbial and pronom- 
inal particles. 

A noun may be modified by a relative clause either with 
or without relative pronoun, or it may stand in the construct 
before a following sentence which takes the place of a genitive. 

Nouns may be coordinated by asyndeton, by using connec- 
tives between each two, or by using the connective only with 
certain pairs. 

The most characteristically Semitic of these constructions 
are, viz., the use of the possessive suffix to express determi- 
nation; the use of the article with both adjective and noun, 
and not once with the combination; the use of the article 
with noun modified by a demonstrative; the reversed concord 
of the cardinals from ‘three’ to ‘ten’; the use of the cardinals 
in the genitive in the sense of ordinals; the construct chain; 
prepositional phrases derived from elliptical relative clauses; 
appositives denoting measure, content, and the like; the use 
of a whole sentence as a genitive after the construct of a 
noun. Generally speaking the more modern languages have, 
as was to be expected, given up many characteristic old Se- 
mitic constructions and adopted many new ones. To judge 
from the constructions treated in the present paper, the mem- 
bers of the Abyssinian group have departed farthest from the 
ancient Semitic norm, Amharic being the most extreme example 
of this phenomenon, while in Arabic and Hebrew, we have, 
all things considered, perhaps the truest picture of the syn- 
tactical conditions of the primitive Semitic speech. 


Addenda. 


References. 
C. Brockelmann, Grundriss der vergl. Gram. der semitischen 
Sprachen, Bd. II. Syntax (Lief. 1. u. 2, 1911) [Brock. Syn.] 
The statements with regard to Modern Hebrew are made 
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on the authority of Dr. Aaron Ember of Johns - Hopkins 
University. : 
Transliteration. 

In the modern Abyssinian languages, the transliteration is 
not meant to give an absolutely accurate representation of 
the pronunciation, but is intended chiefly to show what char- 
acters are employed; it is the same as in Ethiopic for the 
characters which these languages have in common with Ethio- 
pic, e. g., M is transliterated § (not s as pronounced), and the 
vowel written @ appears as é@ (pronounced 7@ in Amharic). 

Add the modern Aramaic dialect of Tur-Abdin to the list 
of languages appearing only in transliteration, cf. p. 138. 


Determination. 

The determinative construction with pleonastic suffix described 
on pp. 145—148! is found also in Tigre, at least when the 
determining word is a noun or verb; the preposition A7A: is 
used here just as A is in Ethiopic (cf. Littm. Te. Pron. p. 225, n. 
at end): e. g., 

MAS.: A474: Lhd: uald-ti 'égél-la dakhara ‘the son of the 
praised-one.’ 

A7A:A9%:t4: égél 'émm-a tél-d ‘to her mother she 
spoke.’ 

In Ethiopic a suffix after a preposition is sometimes resumed 
by the same preposition, just as in Syriac [cf. pp. 146, 151], 
instead of by A, e. g., 

OF : NIRMGU-: Ldti ba-nécéhna-h& ‘in (it in) his purity.’ 

On page 149 in the second paragraph, South Arabic is to 
be understood as meaning Mineo-Sabean, Mehri, of course, 
having no article. 


Simple Qualification. 
Sometimes an adjective is separated from its noun by other 
words, cf. Brock. Syn. p. 201 f. [ef. p. 158 f.]. 
An adjective of praise or blame may precede its noun in 
Classical and Modern Egyptian Arabic; the Assyrian adjectives 
that precede the noun seem also to belong to this class, cf. 








1 In Coptic a pleonastic suffix is sometimes employed, as in Semitic 
to specially determine a dependent noun. When one of the few nouns 
which still take possessive suffixes is followed by a genitive, the noun 
usually takes a pleonastic suffix, cf. Steind. Kopt. Gr. pp. 40, 80. 
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Brock, Syn. p. 203 [cf. p. 159]. For cases in which the Assy- 
rian adjective precedes its noun, see, besides p. 159, pp. 223 f., 240. 

Certain classes of adjectives in Arabic, Classical and Modern 
Egyptian, and foreign adjectives in Modern Syriac are without 
inflection for gender and number, cf. Brock. Syn. pp. 204, 208 
icf. pp. 160—164]. 

For cases in Classical Arabic in which the determination 
of noun + adjective is apparently indicated by the article 
with the adjective alone, cf. Brock. Syn. pp. 208, 209 [ef. 
pp. 165, 167]. 

In Tigre the article is sometimes employed with both noun 
and adjective, sometimes only with the second of the two (cf. 
p. 166], e. g., 

AAGN : AZE%R: : la-’énds la-gémiig ‘the poor man 
AAA: AhCAI?: kale’ la-hars-dm ‘their second ploughing.’ 

In Biblical Aramaic as in Hebrew and Modern Arabic an 
adjective modifying a dual stands in the plural [cf. p. 164), 
Qe. Bx 

12721 72 Syp—"7 paw ‘and it had great iron teeth’ (Dan. 7, 7). 


Demonstrative Qualification. 
A demonstrative adjective in Mehri sometimes precedes its 
noun, e. g., dime rehejmet ‘this pretty girl’ (cf. pp. 169, 180). 


Indefinite Qualification. 

In Mehri the word for ‘all’ seems to stand after the noun 
with or without suffix. In Tigre it stands with suffix before 
or after the noun. e. g., 

Meh. habanthe kall ‘all his daughters.’ 
haba kalihem ‘all people 

Te. 40.: 2A: lali kélla ‘all night.’ 
net: PUL: PPA: killa ldhai maudgél “all the 
hillocks there.’ 

In the dialect of Tlemsen el-kull may stand before the 
definite noun, as well as after it [cf. p. 185], e. g., 

pl Jol el-kull en-nds ‘all the people.’ 
With this construction is to be compared the Biblical Aramaic 
nbs xpbdw ‘all hail’ (Ez. 5, 7). 

In Biblical Hebrew the pleonastic Mishnic construction [cf, 

p. 185] occurs in at least one passage, viz., 
ob ova *D9n75D ‘all the kings of the Gentiles’ (Is. 14, 18). 
VOL. XXXIL Part IIT, 19 
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In Hebrew the idea of ‘self’ may be indicated by a’personal 
pronoun in apposition to a preceding noun, eé. g., 
Mik OD) NIT YW JAY 722 ‘therefore my Lord himself will 
give you a sign’ (Is. 7, 14). 

In Modern Hebrew the idea of ‘various’ is indicated by the 

participle m3, e. g., 
oj O37 ‘various things.’ 
Numeral Qualification. 

In Modern Hebrew a noun modified by the cardinals from 
ten’ (inclusive) upward, stands in the singular [cf. pp. 205, 206). 

To examples of the omission of the article with ordinals 
(cf. p. 215), add, 

Bibl. Aram. x1M9N 3299 ‘a third kingdom, 
Nominal Qualification. 

In Tigre, as in Ethiopic, it is possible to insert a modifier 
of the nomen rectum between the regens and the rectum {cf. 
p. 221]. It is also possible for a construct governing a definite 
noun to take an article itself [cf. pp. 218, 219, 220]. e. g., 
AT : AGT : NOPCIT : MAT: AX: OT: “Ct 'affet la (article)- 

mar dat la(relative)-hallét ’éttad bét ‘at the door of 
the-in-which-the-bride-is house.’ 
ANAT : AWAT : la-selét la-ua’at ‘the placenta of the cow.’ 


In Amharic an adjective modifying a noun with preceding 


genitive may stand before the genitive or between genitive 
and noun (cf. p. 227), e. g., 
FAP :CLIZL NIC: talag ia-dangiia 7 ‘a great heap 
SLIZL : FAY: NIC: ja-dangiiad talag kémr} of stone.’ 

In the Modern Arabic of Hadramaut a noun modified by 
a determinate genitive is not necessarily determinate, and may 
take the ‘indefinite article, e. g., 

wahdah bit 3-8ébah ‘a daughter of the old man’ (cf. Brock. 
Syn. p. 236) [cf. the Mod. Syr. construction, p. 240}. 

In the genitive combination in Syriac, \%; + suffix may be 
used instead of, or in addition to the pleonastic suffix on the 
regens; in this case the rectum has usually the added mean- 
ing of ‘the well known,’ ‘already mentioned:’ e. g., 

leery ody Lol NPTT AM MS the brethren of the cloister 
itself.’ 

faseyy edoy olip NINN ANT ANT ‘the court of the (already 

mentioned) temple.’ 
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In addition to the ways of expressing nominal qualification 
already enumerated, viz., the construct chain, various kinds of 
prepositional phrases, and combinations of these constructions, 
a noun may be modified by another noun standing in the 
accusative. The accusative form is apparent only in Arabic, 
but there are a number of passages in Hebrew which are 
probably to be classed here, tho they are hardly to be distinguished 
from cases of apposition, e. g., 

Arab. 0435 J ,xWJI! al-badru lailata tamémihi ‘the moon 
on the night of its fullness.’ 
lj eine gubbatuka hazza” ‘thy jocket of silk.’ 
Ve. 281) rdgidu" halla” ‘a vessel of vinegar.’ 
Heb. 730A JIT>y ‘on the way to Timnath’ (Gen. 38, 14). 
37} O°33937 ‘the cherubim of gold’ (1 Chr. 28, 18). 
Map o'xd wow ‘three seahs of meal’ (Gen. 18, 6). 


Personal Pronominal Qualification. 
In the Aramaic dialect of Tur Abdin a noun with suffix 
may take the article as in Tigre and Maltese, cf. Brock. Syn. 
p. 259 [cf. p. 239}. 


Nominal Apposition. 

For examples illustrating the agreement of the appositive 
with its noun in case, especially in Arabic and Amharic, cf. 
Brock. Syn. pp. 217,219. For additional examples of the 
repetition of the preposition governing the modified noun, cf. 
Brock. Syn. pp. 220, 221. [cf. p. 247; to the languages there 
given are to be added Arabic, Tigre, and Syriac]. 

An appositive does not necessarily agree with its noun in 
determination, e. g., 

Arab. d&« al 60° ey... plese «6 ‘an sulaimana... 
rajult” min ‘ahli makkata ‘from Suleiman ... a 
man of the people of Mecca.’ 

AU blo exitime blo ll “id girat{i" mustagimi” 
cirati ‘Wahi ‘to a straight path, the path of God.’ 
Adverlial Qualification. 

In addition to the adverbial ideas described above, a noun 
in Semitic is sometimes modified by an adverb of place, e. g., 

Arab, Jie Ql (5 ds ‘ald talli® ‘ali® hundka ‘on a high 

hill there.’ 
19* 





Das Sendschreiben des Patriarchen Barschuschan an 
den Catholicus der Armenier.. By Orro Luicutt, 
Ph. D., Ansonia, Conn. 


Die vorliegende Handschrift ist der erste Teil der sogenannten 
Handschrift Sachau 60 der Handschriften-A bteilung der Konig- 
lichen Bibliothek in Berlin. Durch die Freundlichkeit der 
Herren Direktoren Harnack und Stern genannter Bibliothek 
wurde es mir erméglicht, die Handschrift zu kopieren und 
schlieblich auch zu iibersetzen. Inwiefern mir letzteres ge- 
lungen ist, migen die geneigten Leser selbst entscheiden. 

Unsere Handschrift ist ein Sendschreiben eines auch sonst 
in der syrischen Literatur bekannten Patriarchen Johannes, 
oder Jéschi’, Barschiischan (Susanna), an den Catholicus der 
Armenier, mit einem Begleitschreiben des unterzeichneten 
Patriarchen, Ignatius von Antiochien, genannt Matthius aus 
Mardin. Die Sachlage ist wohl die, dai Ignatius den Brief 
des Bar Schuschan mit einem Zusatz von sich selbst an den 
Catholicus geschickt hat. 

Nach Wright (A short History of Syriac Literature, p. 
225—227) wurde Johannes Barschuschan von den Bischifen 
des Ostens zum Gegenpatriarchen des Hayé, oder Athanasius VI, 
unter dem Namen Johann X, gewahlt im Jahre 1058 (Bar- 
Hebraeus, Chron. Eccles. I. 437 ff., B. O. ID. 141. 354). Er 
dankte jedoch bald ab, und zog sich zuriick in ein Kloster und 
widmete sich dem Studium. Beim Tode des Athanasius wurde 
er wieder erwihlt zum Patriarchen 1064 und wirkte nun in 
dieser Kapazitét bis zu seinem Tode im Jahre 1073. Wie 
uns Bar-Hebraeus berichtet, hat Johannes Barschuschan mit 
dem Patriarchen von Alexandrien, Christodulus, lingere Aus- 
einandersetzungen wegen der Mischung von Salz und Ol mit 
dem eucharistischen Brote nach syrischer Weise gehabt. Fr 





1 An investigation which was completed in May 1911, at Yale Uni- 
versity. 
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scheint iiberhaupt ein sehr schreibseliger Mann gewesen zu sein, 
da er eine Unmasse von Schriften, alle kontroversioneller Natur, 
hinterlieh. 

Durch Herausgabe der Werke Ephraems und des Isaak von 
Antiochien suchte Johannes Barschuschan die syrische National- 
literatur wieder zu beleben. Er trat selbst als Dichter auf und 
besang in ergreifender Weise das Schicksal der Stadt Melitene, 
das dieselbe im Jahre 1058 bei ihrer Erstiirmung und Pliin- 
derung durch die Tiirken erlitt, in vier Gedichten (Bar Heb., 
Chron. Syr. p. 252). 

Am Schlusse unseres Sendschreibens ist der Abdruck yon 
dem Siegel eines Jakobitischen Patriarchen eingeklebt. Die 
Unterschrift lautet: Ignatius, Patriarch von Antiochien genannt 
Matthaus (der Rest ist verwischt), nach der Liste der 33. der 
Jakobitischen Patriarchen, Matthaéus aus Mardin, Aus dieser 
Unterschrift, die ganz verschieden von der Uberschrift ist, 
erhellt natiirlich, dafi wir zwei Briefe in einen zusammen ge- 
schweifit vor uns haben: einen von Johannnes bar Schuschan, 
den ersten Teil der Handschrift bildend, und einen von Ignatius 
von Antiochien.t So wie die Handschrift heute vorliegt, ist 
sie von einem Diakonus Abd-Elwahid zu Mosul nach 1859 
abgeschrieben worden, wie Prof. Sachau glaubt. 

An dieser Stelle méchte ich auch meinem verehrten Lehrer, 
Prof. C. C. Torrey, fiir seine freundlichen Winke, womit er 
mich von Zeit zu Zeit bedachte und fiir seine Bereitwilligkeit, 
mir allezeit mit Rat und Tat beizustehen und iiber die schwie- 
rigsten Klippen hinwegzuhelfen, meinen herzlichsten Dank 


aussprechen. 
Einleitung. 
Wir haben zunichst die Uberschrift, die nicht vom Verfasser 
des Briefes stammt, sondern jedenfalls von dem Abschreiber. 





1 Ignatius (Lazarus) war Maphrian zu Matthai und wird im dritten 
Teil des Chronicon des Barhebriius angefiihrt als der 33. Maphrian der 
Chaldaéer. Es war der Sohn des Presbyters Hasan und seit 1142 Ménch im 
Kloster Sergii. Gestorben ist er 1163 (v. Jos. S. Assemanus Orientalische 
Bibliothek, in einem Auszug gebracht von A. F. Pfeiffer, Erlangen 1776. 
p. 305). Dieser Ignatius ist ohne Zweifel identisch mit unserem Sender 
des Briefes von Barschuschan, der dazu seinen Kommentar gemacht hat. 
Die Titel Maphrian, Metropolit, Catholicus, sind wohl zu verschiedenen 
Zeiten identisch gewesen, obwohl der Maphrian urspriinglich ein unter- 
ceordneter Kleriker war (siehe dazu Pfeiffer). 
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Sie lautet: ,Sendschreiben des hl. Patriarchen, Mar. Johanan, 
Barschuschan, an den Katholikus der Armenier.“ Hierauf 
folgt der eigentliche Anfang des Briefes, welcher in den iiblichen, 
biblischen (méchte man sagen) Einfiihrungsworten besteht: 
»Johannes, ein Knecht Jesu Christ und durch die Gnade 
Gottes Oberhirte.“ Dem folgt ein ehrerbietiger Gruf: ,,Ein 
hl. Gruf an Eure Reinheit.* Hierauf folgt ein inniges Gebet, 
worin der Patriarch seine Freude dariiber ausdriickt, dafs er 
mit dem Katholikus auf so freundschaftlichem Fufe steht. 
Hierauf folgt in farbenreicher Sprache eine Darstellung der 
herzlichen Beziehungen zwischen den beiden Herren, gewiirzt 
mit etlichen Schmeicheleien. 

1» bringt dann eine Auseinandersetzung iiber die hl. Drei- 
einigkeit, die mit dem Schlagwort zusammengefabt wird: 

»Hins in Drei und Drei Eins.“ Dabei warnt der Verfasser fleibig 
vor Sabellianismus, Arianismus und Judaismus, welche alle drei 
die hl. Trinitiit leugnen, wie er sie versteht. Auf Paulus und 
das Niciinum, wie auf Gregor den Theologen begriindet er 
seine Lehre. Er bediente sich dabei der sonderbarsten Bilder. 
Die Trinitiit wird erkliirt, wie schon von andern vor und nach 
ihm, durch Bilder, die uns heute kindlich (um nicht kindisch 
sagen zu miissen) vorkommen, wie dies: Es sind drei Personen, 
wie z. B. Adam, Seth und Eva; oder die Sonne, ihr Licht 
und ihre Hitze; oder Verstand, Vernunft und Geist; oder die 
Pflanze, ihr Duft und ihre Farbe. (1°). 

2° folgt dann ein Bekenntnis iiber die Menschwerdung 
Christi und iiber die Naturen in der Trinitit und in Christo. 
Das Stichwort hier ist erstens lredéso (ANA ro ~ ,Eine 
Natur in drei Personen“, und zweitens: Jus poy wo So 
eenaw) fo Miw fyol Moo ,Dariiber dai bekannt werden soll 
eine Natur des Gotteslogos, welcher Fleisch wurde“, (uia picis 
Tov Geot Adyov verapKwpuévov), Nachdem Barschuschan den heid- 
nischen Wahn des Sabellius abgewehrt und den Ketzer Arius 
abgefertigt hat, beruft er sich auf den Theologen Gregorius 
als Autoritit fiir seine Glaubenslehre. Es gibt nur eine Gott- 
heit, aber drei Personen (Qnomi) oder Hypostasen. Die niich- 
sten Siitze bilden den Ubergang zum eigentlichen Thema des 
Briefes — ,,den hassenswerten Gebriiuchen“ der Armenier, das 
im grofen und ganzen mafvoll behandelt wird. 

3> wird zuerst die Beniitzung von Salz und Ol und dann 
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auch yon Sauerteig in der Eucharistie (Abendmahl) behandelt. 
Diese Erliuterungen erstrecken sich bis 8°. Barschuschan ist 
der Uberzeugung, dai diese Dinge zur Seligkeit niitzlich sind. 
Adam wurde yon Wasser, Luft, Feuer, Erde und Geist ge- 
bildet, also von 5 Substanzen. Jesus mufs daher in der Eucha- 
ristie auch vollkommen, als aus 5 Elementen bestehend, dar- 
gestellt werden unter Mehl, Wasser, Sauerteig, Salz und Ol. 
Jesus ist eine besondere Spezies (Art) zwischen Gott und 
Menschen, die mit seinem Tod am Kreuze wieder erloschen 
ist. Der Gegner seiner Dogmen gedenkt unser Autor fleibig. 
Nestorius und Theodor von Mopsueste werden der Gottlosig- 
keit bezichtigt, ebenso Leo und die Riiubersynode, Chalcedon. 
Cyrill dagegen ist ihm ein rechtgliiubiger Vater. Gregor Thau- 
maturgus ist er nicht abhold, obwohl dieser den Ausspruch tat: 
,Gott hat gelitten, aber ohne das Leiden zu empfinden, auf 
unsterbliche und leidensunfihige Weise.“ 

8> folgt dann eine Notiz iiber das Wasser, das wir im 
Weinbecher mischen. 

9—10 wendet sich dann gegen die Unsitte des Taufens 
der Kreuze und Nakuschen, oder Schallbretter-Klingel weihen, 
wie andere iibersetzen. 10 spricht vom Siindenbekenntnis, das 
bei den Armeniern nicht richtig geiibt wird. 

Sodann wird dariiber gehandelt, ob man den Tag am Abend 
oder am Morgen beginnen sollte. Die Syrer, wie die Juden, 
rechnen vom Abend, deshalb fasten sie auch schon Donners- 
tags; die Armenier dagegen fasten nur Freitags, da sie den Tag 
am Morgen beginnen, was nach Barschuschan’s Ansicht zu 
verwerfen ist. 11°—13° ist nach Ansicht von Ter-Minassiantz, 
(Teate und Untersuchungen zur altchristlichen Literatur, Bd. 26: 
»Die Armenische Kirche“, von E. Ter-Minassiantz p. 100, 4) 
das letzte Stiick des Briefes des Patriarchen Barschuschan 
an den Catholicus; dem ich auch gerne beistimme, da, wie auch 
er bemerkt, die nun folgenden Beschuldigungen nicht unbe- 
antwortet geblieben wiiren, wenn der Catholicus sie gelesen 
hatte, d. h. wenn sie im Briefe des Barschuschan gestanden 
hiitten. 

Es ist namlich ein Brief eines armenischen Catholicus Georg 
vorhanden, der scheinbar eine Antwort ist auf unsern Brief. 
Dieser Brief ist in dem sogenannten ,,Buch der Briefe« (vgl. 
Girk T.chtoz, Buch der Briefe, 8. 335—357) enthalten. Die 
Uberschrift lautet: »Ves Herrn Georg, des Oberaufsehers der 
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Armenier und des geistesbegnadeten Philosophen, Antwort auf 


den Brief des syrischen Patriarchen Johannes.“ 


Dah dieser 


Brief eine Antwort auf unsern Brief ist, hat Ter-Minassiantz 
bewiesen durch seine Parallelstellen aus beiden Briefen, von 
welchen ich hier nur zwei folgen lasse. 


a Johannes X. Barschuschan. 
Thr fragt wegen des Sauerteigs, 
den wir wiealle christlichen V 6l- 
ker gebrauchen (in der Eucha- 
ristie), was das bedeuten solle, 
und auch das Salz und das 
Ol...So nehmen wir Wasser 
als Zeichen des urspriinglichen 
Wassers; Mehl als Zeichen des 
Staubes; Sauerteig als Zeichen 
der Luft; und Salz als Zeichen 
des Feuers. 


8 Georg, Catholicus der Ar- 
menier. Denn Ihr habt ge- 
schrieben wegen des Sauer- 
teigs, des Salzes und des Ols 
(in der Eucharistie), und nach 
Schaffung Adams aus vier Ma- 
terien sagt Ihr, dai Ihr den 
Leib Christi vollkommen macht, 
und nehmt als Zeichen des 


Wassers, Wasser; als Zeichen 
des Staubes (Erde) Mehl; als 
Zeichen der Luft, Sauerteig; 


und als Zeichen des Feuers, 

Salz. 
11*—13° handelt ,von dem Fest der Geburt Christi, welches 
die Armenier nicht so feiern, wie alle Vélker der Welt.“ Der 


Verfasser versucht zu beweisen, da die Sitte, das Fest der 
Geburt am 25. Dezember und Epiphanien am 6. Januar zu 
feiern, die einzig richtige ist, und daf die Armenier keine 
Argumente aufbringen kiénnen fiir ihre Sitte, dié beiden Feste 
an einem Tag, am 6. Januar, zu feiern. 

Wie oben bemerkt, hat hier wohl der Brief des Barschu- 
schan geschlossen. Was nun noch folgt, ist jedenfalls Zusatz 
von Isaak von Antiochien, dessen Unterschrift unser Schreiben 
trigt. Aufberdem ist es ja auch aus dem Schreiben selbst er- 
sichtlich, wie auch schon T. M. bemerkt hat, dafi der letzte 
Teil nicht von Barschuschan stammt. Da heift es niimlich 
auf Blatt 20: ,,.Wie wir durch das Sendschreiben des Patriar- 
chen Mar Johanan oben gezeigt haben“ (siehe 8. 295, 15). 

Wie auch schon T. M. bemerkte, wird nun die ganze Schreib- 
weise anders. Barschuschan war ein gemifbigter Apologet, da- 
gegen tadelt der nach Blatt 13 schreibende Verfasser, wo er 
nur etwas zu tadeln weil; sucht scheinbar nach Mibbriuchen 
in der armenischen Kirche, um dagegen losziehen zu kénnen. 
So ihnlich meint wenigstens Ter-Minassiantz. Ich kann mich 
der Ansicht nicht so ohne weiteres anschliefen. Lassen doch 
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die Mifbriiuche, die in den Schriften verschiedener Patriarchen, 
Lehrer und Viiter geriigt werden, nicht den Schlu6 zu, dab 
die Unsitten wirklich nicht in der armenischen Kirche Eingang 
gefunden hatten. Daf ganz haarstriiubende Dinge zu gewissen 
Zeiten, die nur durch obige Schriftstiicke niher bestimmt 
werden kénnen, in der armenischen Kirche veriibt wurden, ist 
wohl Tatsache. 

Fiir die Zusammenstellung der syrischen Dokumente dieser 
Art darf ich jedoch keinen Kredit beanspruchen, da sie von 
Professor Brockelmann gesammelt wurden, welcher sie mir yor- 
letzten Winter (1910) nach Berlin schickte. Ich habe sie nur 
iibersetzt und auf die freundliche Aufforderung von Professor 
Brockelmann hin nun veréffentlicht, was ich von Herzen gern 
getan, und Professor Brockelmann hiermit gebiihrend danken 
mochte. 

So wirft Mar Ja‘qob von Edessa (+ 708) den Armeniern 
vor, da6i sie noch im alten Judentum stecken und animalische 
Opfer darbringen.1 Wie sollte Mar Ja‘qob auf diesen Ge- 
danken gekommen sein, wenn die Armenier nicht wirklich 
blutige Opfer gebracht haben? ,,Jeder der erléist ist mit dem 
Opfer des Sohnes Gottes, wird nicht einfiihren Opfer, damit 
er nicht verdammt werde von der Justitia“ (v. p. 299, 1f.). 
»Wer aber heute noch vorsiitzlich Opfer bringt, der ist ein 
Jude“ (vy. p. 299, 17). ,Am besten ist es fiir den, der heute 
noch Opfer bringt, dai er auch den Sohn verleugnet und hiilt 
sich gut mit den Juden“. ,,Verflucht ist, wer nach diesem 
(Opfer Christi) noch Opfer bringt* (v. p. 300, 14 f., 17). 

Ja‘qob von Edessa wirft den Armeniern vor, dafi sie von 
Anfang an sittenlos dahinlebten (v. p. 303). ,,Einige ihrer 
Lehrer sind einerseits Juden, andre andrerseits Phantasten. 
Deswegen folgen sie den Juden darin, dafi sie Lamm, Unge- 
siuertes und reinen (nicht mit Wasser gemischten) Wein 
opfern ...“ (v. p. 303, 16 ff). 

Aus diesen Zitaten und den iibrigen Zeugnissen dieser 
Patriarchen und Lehrer geht doch wohl hervor, dafi die Be- 
schuldigungen nicht so ohne Grund gewesen sein kénnen, wenn 
man vielleicht als guter Armenier auch nichts davon weil! 
Man kann doch kaum annehmen, dali diese sonst ehrenwerten 
Patriarchen und Lehrer sich in leeren Phrasen ergangen haben. 





1 Siehe Wright, 4 Short History of Syriac Literatur, p. 146, unten. 
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Ich meine, die von Professor Brockelmann mir iiberlassenen 
Zeugnisse beweisen aufs klarste, dafi der Verfasser des zweiten 
Teiles unseres Briefes nicht ins Blaue geredet hat, und dal 
wirklich Tieropfer bei den christlichen Armeniern stattfanden, 
um die besagte Zeit. 

Von 13> bis zum Schlube unseres Schreibens haben wir 
jedenfalls den Zusatz des unterzeichneten Ignatius von Anti- 
ochien, dem 133. Jakobitischen Patriarchen der Syrer vor uns, 
welcher den Brief des Barschuschan an den Catholicus der 
Armenier sandte mit seinen eignen Ansichten iiber die Mif- 
briiuche in der armenischen Kirche. Ignatius ist viel schiirfer 
als Barschuschan, doch ist auch er nicht so verdammungs- 
siichtig, wie manche seiner wiirdigen Vorgiinger, die ihre 
Adressaten als ,,dickképfige und hartniickige Leute“ bezeichnen 
(siehe T. M. p. 118). 

Von 13°—15 ist die Rede davon, ,,wie die Alten den Palm- 
sonntag, das Passah und die Taufe nicht jedes Jahr, sondern 
alle 30 Jahre feierten.“ 

Nun geht der Verfasser auf ausserkirchliche Sitten iiber, die er 
scharf tadelt. 15°—16* ,,dariiber, dafi der Priester den Bischof 
segnet, obgleich dieser doch héher steht, als jener.“ Es ist 
bei ihnen auch ein andrer hiiblicher Gebrauch; d. i. ,,wenn ein 
Bischof und ein Priester sich treffen und der Priester vom 
Bischof gesegnet wird, so wendet sich sogleich der Priester, 
segnet="den Bischof und legt die Hand auf seinen Kopf* 
Diese Sitte wird natiirlich von Ignatius verworfen, denn nach 
den Kanones kann ein Bischof wohl einen Priester ordinieren, 
aber ein Bischof darf jedoch nur ordiniert werden, wenn ein 
Patriarch oder Metropolit mit zwei Bischéfen zugegen ist. 
Darf aber ein Priester nicht helfen, einen Bischof zu ordinieren, 
so hat er kein Recht, ihm die unheiligen Hinde aufs wiirdige 
Haupt zu legen. Nach Ter-Minassiantz ist dieser Bericht 
recht eigentiimlich; seines Wissens haben wir in der armeni- 
schen Literatur kein Zeugnis fiir die genannte Sitte. T. M. 
fragt, ob dieser Vorwurf vielleicht ein Irrtum sei? Ich glaube 
nicht. Jedenfalls hat diese Sitte bestanden, sonst wiirde Igna- 
tius sie nicht so scharf angegriffen haben. Ubrigens wird man 
auch iiber manche der iibrigen, genannten Gebriuche unter 
den Armeniern kein Zeugnis finden; um so mehr aber bei den 
syrischen Patriarchen und Lehrern, wie Professor Brockel- 
manns Zeugnisse zur Geniige beweisen. Ter-Minassiantz wird 
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schwerlich zugestehen, dafs in der armenischen Kirche auch 
Tieropfer gebracht wurden, und doch liegt das klar auf der 
Hand, wenn man die oben genannten Siitze liest (v. p. 273). 
Ein argumentum e silentio hat wenig Wert, einen Beweis zu 
liefern, oder Hypothesen aufzubauschen. MHierauf wird die 
Disziplin in der armenischen Kirche geriigt, die sehr disziplin- 
los gewesen sein muf, TT. M. meint hierzu, ,wenn man dem 
Verfasser Glauben schenken wollte, so miifte der Zustand der 
armenischen Kirche damals trostlos gewesen sein. Es ist zwar 
nicht zu leugnen, dafs die noch zu nennenden Mibbriiuche vor- 
kamen (Also doch!), bedingt durch die unstiite und unruhige 
Lage des Landes und der armenischen Catholici; wir kénnen 
aber doch den syrischen Schriftsteller von Ubertreibungen nicht 
freisprechen.“ Wie steht’s damit? Zuerst gibt T. M. zu, dab 
die Mifbriiuche wirklich gang und giibe ‘waren, und dann 
meinte er, er kinne doch den Verfasser nicht freisprechen von 
Ubertreibungen. Also bestanden diese Unsitten doch! Und 
wenn man alles wiifte, dann wiire die Sachlage jedenfalls noch 
viel trauriger und triiber darzustellen, als dies schon so der 
Fall ist. Die Intriguen, die damals in der Kirche gespielt 
wurden, und auch heute noch gebraucht werden, wiirden jeden- 
falls noch ein viel schieferes Licht auf die Kirche werfen, wenn 
sie alle bekannt wiiren. 

16*—17* bespricht zuniichst die Zustiinde, die unter den 
Bischéfen herrschend waren: ,,Dariiber, dai ihre Bischéfe 
durch Geld und Bestechung eingesetzt werden, und die Ge- 
meinden yon einander an sich reifen.“ Nicht besser sieht es 
in den Kléstern aus. Wer Abt sein will, bezahlt dem Orts- 
beamten einfach den hichsten Preis, und er bekommt die 
Stelle. Kommt dann ein andrer und bietet dem Biirgermeister 
mehr, so wird ersterer verjagt, und der Herzugelaufene bekommt 
die Abtei. ,,In diesen Schilderungen liegt ein Kérnchen Wahr- 
heit, sie sind aber natiirlich stark tibertrieben, wie es eben in 
den polemischen Schriften gar nicht anders zu erwarten ist“ 
(Ter-Min. p. 110). 

17*f wird dann die erbliche Succession der Catholici in Ar- 
menien getadelt, weil diese Sitte bei keinem andern Volk der Erde 
gefunden wird, auber bei den Arabern, deren Kalife auch erb- 
lich aufeinander folgen. 

Ter-Minassiantz meint hierzu folgendes: Zur Zeit des Johannes 
Barschuschan (1064—1073) war erst der erste Pahlawani, 
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Wahram, der Sohn des Gregor Magistros, auf den Catholicus- 
thron erhoben worden, und er regierte bis 1105, nach der ge- 
wohnlichen Annahme, die freilich nicht ganz einwandfrei ist. 
Sicher ist dagegen, dah zur Zeit Johannes X. (Barschuschan) 
noch kein zweiter aus dem Geschlechte Gregors des Erleuchters 
(die Pahlawanier lieben sich von ihm ableiten) auf den Thron 
erhoben worden ist. Die Art und Weise aber, wie der Syrer 
diese Sitte tadelt zeigt uns, dai mindestens 2—3 auf einander 
gefolgt sein miissen aus demselben Geschiecht. Ist dem so, 
dann kann dies Stiick erst in der zweiten Hilfte des 12. Jahr- 
hunderts geschrieben worden sein. 

So weit T. M. Ich méchte nur darauf erwidern, dal (1) 
Barschuschan hier gar nicht in Betracht kommt, da ja Ignatius 
von Antiochien dies geschrieben hat, wie T. M. auch schon 
friiher zugestanden hat; und (2) hat jedenfalls Ignatius die 
Verhiiltnisse besser gekannt, als wir. 

17° handelt von dem Mifbrauch, ,daf Priester ordiniert 
werden, ohne dafs sie eine Stelle haben.“ Von diesen wird 
auch Bestechung genommen. 

18* handelt von dem Siindenbekenntnis der Armenier, siehe 
allda (p. 293). 

19* wird die Heuchelei der Armenier geriigt, die hauptsiich- 
lich in Selbstgerechtigkeit besteht. Die Armenier beteiligen 
sich nicht am Abendmahl, wenn sie Ménche werden. Das 
Ménchtum wird auch scharf mitgenommen. _,,Vollkommene 
Manche, bei ihnen ist unter tausend nicht einer zu finden .. .“ 
Das Patenamt bei der Taufsalbung wird von den Armeniern 
nicht gebiihrend beachtet, usw. 

19*—20° wird noch einmal klar dargelegt, dai nur die Ar- 
menier unter allen Vélkern das Weihnachtsfest und Epiphanien 
am 6. Januar feiern. Selbst wenn man friiher das Weihnachts- 
fest am 6. Januar gefeiert hat, so haben die hl. Viter dieses 
Datum, wie so viele Dinge, geiindert: z. B. durften die Bischife 
friiher heiraten, wie auch ,euer“ Gregorius, jetzt nicht mehr. 
usw. 20°—23* wird die Bewahrung jiidischer Gesetze behan- 
delt. Noch einmal kommt Weihnachten und Epiphanien aufs 
Tapet. Christus ist wirklich am 25, Dezember geboren und 
30 Jahre spiiter am 6. Januar getauft worden. 

Damit schliefit unser Schriftstiick. Man sieht, da um die 
Mitte des 12. Jahrhunderts in Armenien und Syrien die Ge- 
miiter erregt waren. Bar Hebriius berichtet aus dieser Zeit 
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eine Rede Gregors, des Catholicus der Armenier, die ich folgen 
lasse. Assemani BO. 11, S. 360°: ,In jener Zeit verfabte 
Gregor, der Catholicus der Armenier, eine Rede und schmihte 
darin die Syrer, weil sie mit einem Finger das Kreuz schlagen, 
und wegen des gesiiuerten Brotes, und weil sie den Wein und 
den Honig und das Ol, nachdem eine Maus in dieselben ge- 
fallen war, doch segneten und dann afen und tranken. Und 
diese Rede wurde dem Kloster der Armenier in Cilicien, welches 
Drasark hief, iibergeben. Als aber Barandreas hiérte, dab 
die armenischen Ménche sie zu jeder Zeit lasen und die Syrer 
verspotteten, da wurde er von Eifer erfafit, wechselte seine 
Gewiinder und ging in das genannte Kloster der Armenier 
und lief sich dort nieder, wie einer von ihnen, und verhéhnte 
die Armenier, dafs sie sich auf jiidische Weise benihmen. Und er 
legte die Abhandlung in ihrer Bibliothek nieder. Nach einiger 
Zeit aber fanden sie den Traktat, und sie schickten ihn dem 
Catholicus und taten ihm kund die Hinterlistigkeit, die jener 
Syrer mit ihnen getrieben hatte. Der Catholicus aber lieb 
jene beiden Traktate verbrennen, den seinen so wohl, wie den 
des Barandreas“t usw. Man sieht daraus, da6 wirklich Mi6- 
briiuche in beiden Kirchen Armeniens sowohl, wie auch Syriens 
bestanden. 


Syrische Texte 
A. Sendschreiben des Barschiischan (Cod. Berlin. Sachau 60) 


Lad, qaaaz> co bopifo cea ~jpo Jaye ili! 
Lussolly frase anasy fuucm {nm Shoo Liwily la rollo 
Jl.» bars wo pad? 


§ 1. 
Luton, bax lusaea ~pily flamacoy Siro io-o 
amd wud fod; braryay Jims waa, fas wo 
w>pa% ,aolac,d 
ea) asp 0c) Lucero wae, 07 ~o100! fos 00) ya. 
Limsop 0} Lands ofa,» Lu» Io boss >> Lop 


1 Siehe dariiber Ter-Minnassiantz, p. 113f. in Texte und Untersu- 
‘hungen zur altchristlichen Literatur, Bd. 26. 
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Lucy rawr od pu bad fio pelo wpsola 
Jeo Lasmo Jaauws ed jo! hordim Jags ylo 
(Kusama. {hSsas; oses fury taped Od pes bolo 
erham os [.90 laos, yw! flayo Imifpas psd 
osamr, fro uojpwillo ,aolaiaso w eis Jophuo 
esol ~afraso Jao alo lLuisaa od; {leacms 

laspo0 Juswod Jai of .daso Sanz 0c fo 0F7 
Joma jroarl yl No om) 0G -fanmo waa, Liw vo 
Jaspo Loo pwo louis, Lice iLeiaiyo Lol wmodiasy 
-bodsosoe fosaas .ppadas ot JAS) v0 wo pu Sas: 06 
{hSsas we? pe claro bodis; {Muusroso [Ad.,20 190305 
Wiss flause od wdrosl Wy .ppados fio flo! ool) 
RAL flo} weeps Ise, (Miran pao wo ds ico» 
Spebizo Jaigo Joi, Iutiaro Lim Of «coa.ily Lar dors 
re epo oS fly bucs0 {Musileo Jsacsa Muae {Kas 3 
Wig? bat .» {bito ayaws wy (hits 
«2.0 se. adoll 

ado fxm be fem Lop d Myo Miso! fans Io Jal oo bi 
we joes Ja,po lood lod po ee) Jol wo -las Ih 
hirano {Lass we Loos pte -Lcoo} Kae eo pmo pES 
foSS JRAL of solid) JL ot dLespaaso luo fis;0 
for po Ii} JNdaanmoe (Makuao pro {loins MAL of 
(usezaso {hidcp Micol bodio o; IMAL Jimolac fiom 
Jasomo {Mauka favo Miao py} oly fra.! .laipo 190;35) 
ouwio {anr0 .luoio {Miawo ooo .oplasauavo oojaso 
purdy Of .fr097 (Misro (Maihs pro KX polo Fao havo 
RHO 4-0? Las jrolp fra! .Jofls, Lins Lisad ojo 
Suramar {Lasholy ps0, yo! frau Jayoom ihaime w 


§ IL. 


V Jasom go Rus! roy Mao flat fro wo oP 
foo: Jaszmo -Mifirod Jol wo loo ad: co fim -Mifrsav 
bkoore .optas fo waco -o Jadcce fy Mido .lod! 


1 Randglosse: pw eye “tleads Iw Ledso [Aids fro ; eq 
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so,s070 .Jrasl {pens ore ams .9} Aloka [rohad offs 
Sagjlo me po Jiudao Mio [Muss Iopde yd was 
Jaa Jusaas areo po 2 dX} ol) by com Miwo 
odo bis wil JMascio Luk cad tlh, da f.e® S030 
laop® Juncker mn.moe) Johan; oo Jas Lured Jollroy 

*asko 


§ ILL. 


ponase? fo Rds fyolhco Juo wo? ~o) Sa 
usioyoilo fafionsy oases mw} pasaico cio il ~ I 
wiho Miten. toms aos Jano lod, .copsavo 
Lis ps {aso pee Loy> pa {Muza o «eda fico 
werante flasi flat tio naar fold lajado .ppa00 
2 boaro pv flo} plo tom (usraso fic. iKyolo 
weoyaro {las maso elilo winds; eilo wio vio Liss 
ponod>7 {ho.ad uso,amc Gd. ofl) lax mwa, ha! 
aXeaso Limol, {Lacaas fio po boars pw Ilelo Brawl 
b2pcro? (arcoo p20} from prne Joafols fod .eindaor 
WMSso pe pee fe pe frase pe woo) pi = 
Jayoam o> phy ‘boarco Jaci fio ww jim foo 
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1 Die folgenden Stiicke sind aus dem Kodex Bibl. Mediceae Palatin 1e 

num. 298, antea 111 (cat. p. 197). Wie oben gesagt, habe ich die Ab- 
schrift vom Herrn Professor Brockelmann benutzt. 

2 Im Kodex steht hier jase. 
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i Uberschrift ist in Rot geschrieben. 

2 Uberschrift ist in Rot geschrieben. 

’ Fol. 140 vy. a. beginnt hier. 

' Ebenfalls rot. 5 Ebenfalls rot. 
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4K. Kayser, Die Kanones des Jacob von Edessa, hat hier: Mul, Mt 
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it Fehlt im Kod. 

12 Kod: gsahs Laid. 
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6 Rot geschrieben. 7 Rot geschrieben. 

8 “Kodex hat .es4-&. Tarin (auch Tarjtin, Taronkh, usw.), eine Festung 
an der arinenischen Grenze; siehe Miiller, Fragmente Historicorum Grae- 
corum V, 215, 264. Fiir die ganze Stelle siehe auch 180, 344. 
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fol. 
1° 


Otto Lichti, 


Ubersetzung 


A. Sendschreiben des Patriarchen, Johannes Barschuschan, an 

den Catholicus der Armenier iiber einige hassenswerte, den 

Kanones der Kirche widersprechende Gebriiuche, welche unter 
den Armeniern aufgekommen waren. 


$I 
S . 
Erstens, iiber den Glawben des orthodoxen Volkes der Syrer. 


Johannes, ein Knecht Jesu Christi, durch die Gnade Gottes 
Oberhirte und Herr der Gemeinde, das heifit, durch das er- 
lésende Blut Patriarch geworden, sendet Eurer Heiligkeit einen 
heiligen Grub. 

Gesegnet sei Gott, der Vater unseres Herrn Jesu Christi, 
der uns allzeit labt mit seiner Liebe und uns offenbart den 
Glanz seiner Erkenntnis in unsern Herzen; welcher uns triéstet 
in unsern Néten. Wie das Licht die Augen, so einigt Er 
uns mit Seiner geistlichen Liebe; und wie die Seele in den 
Gliedern, so verbindet Er uns mit Liebe. Gleich dem magne- 
tischen Stein zieht er uns zum freudigen Verkehr mit Euch, 
dai wir, wie in Seele und Leib, so auch in wirklichen Worten, 
durch Papier und Tinte, mit Eurer Heiligkeit verbunden 
werden, und unsere Augen uns erleuchtet werden von Eurer 
Gelehrsamkeit, und erhéhet werde das Horn unsrer Armut 


. durch die Demut dessen, dem da sei Ehre und Preis jetzt und 


in Ewigkeit, Amen. 

Es ist ein Gott, der iiberall und in uns allen ist, o geist- 
licher und heiliger Vater! und ein Herr, Jesus Christus, in 
welchem alles beschlossen ist, nach den Apostelischen Defini- 
tionen des géttlichen Paulus und der heiligen Viter des 
Nicaenums'; und ein Heiliger Geist, der iiberall ist. Einer 
und einer und einer, also drei?; nicht in allem; wohl in Namen 
und Hypostasen, in den Prosopen, in charakteristischen Eigen- 
schaften der heiligen Personen; aber eins dem Wesen (ovcia) 
nach. Nicht von gleichem Wesen in allem, damit nicht ein- 


1 Konzil von Nicéa (325). 

2 Wir haben hier jedenfalls eine Anspielung auf Gregor des Grolie 
Wort: Wenn Gott und Gott und Gott ist, sagen sie (die Arianer und die 
Eunomianer), sind dann nicht drei Gétter? Und verehren wir nich 
eine gottliche Vielherrschaft? (Orat. XXXI. 13°, 14). 
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dringe bei uns der heidnische Wabhn des Sabellius‘), und wir 
am Ende gar tun nach Art der Juden. Auch nicht drei nach 
dem Schisma des Arius?; oder nach Stufe und Maf von grob, 
gréber, am grébten. Das Bose ist gleich frevelhaft, und Ge- 
danke und Wille sind gottlos. Also ziemt es sich zu bekennen: 
Eins in drei, und drei sind Eins, wie Gregorius der Theologe 
lehrte. 

Der Vater ist Vater ohne Anfang, das heiit ohne Zeugung. 
Der Sohn ist Sohn und nicht ohne Anfang; denn er ist vom 
Vater gezeugt worden. Der Heilige Geist ist ausgegangen vom 
Vater und mit dem Sohne. Ein Wesen, eine Gottheit, ein 
Reich, eine Obrigkeit, ein Wille, (und) eine Macht und eine 
Titigkeit.2 Nicht drei Substanzen, oder drei Giétter, oder drei 
leitende’ Prinzipien, oder gar verschiedene und sich gegeniiber- 
stehende; sondern es ist ein Gott nach Natur und Wesen‘; 
aber drei Qnomi, i. e. getrennte Eigenschaften der heiligen 
Persénlichkeiten; wie ja auch Adam und Seth und Eva, zum 
Beispiel; und die Sonne, ihr Licht und ihre Hitze; und Ver- 
stand und Vernunft und Geist; und die Pflanze, ihr Duft und 
ihre Farbe usw.; obwohl es gibt nichts in den natiirlichen Bei- 
spielen, das dem Herrn ahnlich wiire oder sich vergleichen 





1 Sabellius (ca. 225). 

2 Arius (256—336). 

3 Eigentlich sagt Gregor so: Die Eigenschaften (Gottes) sind: des 
Vaters, dai er ohne Prinzip und Anfang ist und heibt Prinzip als das 
Ursiachliche, als die Quelle, als das ewige Licht; des Sohnes, dab er zwar 
keineswegs ohne Prinzip, aber doch das schépferische Prinzip des Welt- 
alls ist. (Orat. XX. 8 p. 380.) 

Beziiglich des Heiligen Geistes lehrte Gregor, indem er Johannes | : 9 
auf die drei Hypostasen der Gottheit anwandte, und sagte: Es war Licht 
und Licht und Licht, aber ein Licht, naémlich ein Gott. Was auch dem 
David vorschwebte, wenn er sagt: In deinem Lichte sehen wir das Licht. 
Denn jetzt schauen und verkiindigen wir es auch, indem wir aus dem 
Lichte, dem Vater, das Licht, den Sohn in dem Lichte, dem Heiligen 
Geist erkennen. (Ulimaan, Gregorius von Nazianz; Orat. XXXI. 3 p. 
557.) 

4 Gregors Definition hierzu ist folgende: ular piow é» rply Dirne , voe- 
pais, redelas, xad’ éavras igerricas, dpOup duaperais, cal ob duauperais Gedryri, in 
welcher zugleich der Ausdruck drécrens durch die Worte «a9 éavrds igerré- 
cus seine beste Erklirung findet. (Orat. XX XIII. 16 p. 614.) 

5 Einen ahnlichen Ausdruck finden wir in Gregors Reden: ,, Wir wollen 
eine und dieselbe Natur der Gottheit festhalten, welche in dem Hervor- 
vehenden erkannt wird, wie unser Inneres in dem Verstande, der Ver- 
nunft und dem Geiste“. (Orat, XXIII. 11 p. 431.) 
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liebe, unter den Séhnen der Engel, wie der Prophet David 
sagt. Dies sind in kurzen Worten die charakteristischen 
Merkmale, wie die herrliche Trinitit beschaffen ist. 








§ IL. 








Einer aber von dieser heiligen Dreieinigkeit? kam vom 
Himmel herab, unveriindert, nimlich der Sohn, der vom Vater 
gezeugt war im geistlichen Sinne. Er ward Mensch}, gleich 
wie wir, um unsertwillen ohne Unterschied, da er seiner Natur 
nach Gott blieb und bewahrte so die Jungfrau jungfriulich, 
wenn er auch von ihr an sich nahm menschliches Fleisch. Er, 
der auch die Gestalt unserer Leiden annahm, nach den pro- 
phetischen und den apostolischen Zeugnissen, da er litt und 
gekreuzigt wurde, und starb in derselben Weise, wie er gezeugt 
worden war. Auch ist er auferstanden und aufgefahren in die 
Herrlichkeit zum Himmel; und mit diesem selben Leib wird 
er wiederkommen, zu richten die Lebendigen und die Toten, 
wie die Stimme des Engels den heiligen Aposteln verkiindigte; 
wie dies ja in der Schrift der Acta Apostolorum geschrieben 


steht.4 























1 Psalm 89:7 heifit es: ,Denn wer in den Wolken ist mit Jehovah 
zu vergleichen? Wer ist Jehovah gleich unter den Séhnen der Starken?“ 


2 Randglosse: ,,Dariiber, dab eine Natur in 3 Qndmen ist; eine Herr- 
schaft; aber einer in dreien und die 3 sind eins.“ 

3 Uber die Menschwerdung sagt Sahak III, nach Ter-Minassiantz p. 
137: Er (Christus) stieg hinab in den Mutterleib der unverderbten Jung- 
frau, und von ihr menschlichen Leib und Seele und Verstand annehmend, 
mischte und vereinigte er sie mit dem Feuer seiner Gottheit UND 
MACHTE SIE VOLLKOMMEN ZU GOTT UND ZUR GOTTLICHEN 
NATUR. Nicht, indem er ihn (den Leib) aufhob oder vernichtet und 
nicht, indem er ihn in Unleiblichkeit verwandelte, sondern er lief den 
Leib in seinem Wesen, so dafi die Apostel ihn betasten konnten; aber er 
machte ihn im Mutterleibe der Heiligen Jungfrau vollstandig nach der 
Natur seiner Gottlichkeit, und er lieS den Leib nicht nach seinem Wesen 
bleiben in der Mischung und Vereinigung, in ihr schwach und kraftlos, 
wie manche in falscher Meinung glauben, sondern in unverstandlicher und 
unaussprechlicher Eiligkeit verwandelte er ihn von den irdischem zum 
feurigen, von den menschlichen zum géttlichen, von dem geschaffenen zum 
schépferischen ..., von dem siindigen zum siindlosen, und von dem ver- 
derblichen zum unverderblichen ... (Buch der Briefe, p. 421.) 

4 Acta 10: 42. 
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§ III. 


Dariiber, daf bekannt werden ‘soll eine Natur des gittlichen 
Logos, welcher Fleisch geworden ist. 


Nicht zwei Naturen und Personen, nach dem Frevel des 
Nestorius,t des Theodorus,? und ihrer Konsorten; die nim- 
lich Gott und Mensch vereinigen in einer zufilligen Union 
und zwei Naturen einfiihren; verehren das Geschépf mit dem, 
Schépfer, und den Knecht mit dem Herrn; und achten den 
Menschen, Gott zu sein; machen also die Trinitit zu einer 
Quarternitit, und erneuern damit die jiidische und heidnische 
Religion. Noch bekennen wir eine Person des einen Christus 
mit zwei Naturen, zwei Willen und zwei Funktionen, wie die 
gottlose Schrift Leo’s? lehrt, und die verbrecherische Synode 
von Chalcedon‘ bestimmte; noch akzeptieren wir eine Person 
und eine Natur in Wesensgleichheit und Vermischung, wie 
der ruchlose Eutyches 5 sagt und eine Schar fanatischer Gottes- 
listerer. 

Aber es gibt nur einen Christus, einen eingebornen Sohn, 
einen Logos, der Fleisch geworden ist, eine zusammengesetzte 
Natur und Person (Qndm), in welcher bewahrt wurde das 
Merkmal der natiirlichen Verschiedenheit der Personen, die 


ungeteilt und unberechenbar, unvermischt, und unverfliichtigt 
waren; ebenso wie auch die Seele und dieser unser Menschen- 
leib; wie der heilige Cyrill® lehrt, und ebenso alle die heiligen 
und rechtgliubigen Viiter. Denn die Union des Logos? mit 








1 Nestorius, + 451. 

2 Theodor von Mopsueste (350—428 o. 429). 

3 Papst Leo I. (440—461). 4 Konzil zu Chalcedon (451). 

5 Eutyches, + 458. 6 Cyrill + 444. 

7 Auch hier ist unser Autor wieder Gregor gefolgt, der an zwei ver- 
schiedenen Stellen ungefahr dasselbe sagt: ,Der LOGOS Gottes, der 
ewige, unsichtbare, unbegreifliche, unkérperliche, das Grundwesen aus dem 
Graundwesen, das Licht aus dem Licht, die Quelle des Lebens und der 
Unsterblichkeit, der Abdruck der urbildlichen Schénheit, das feste Siegel, 
das unwandelbare Bild, die Begrenzung und das Wort des Vaters — ER 
labt sich herab zu seinem eigenem Bilde, nimmt das Fleisch an sich um 
des Fleisches willen, das Gleiche durch das Gleiche reinigend, und wird 
Mensch in jeder Beziehung, ausgenommen die Siinde; er ward empfangen 
von einer Jungfrau, nachdem die Seele und der Korper derselben vor- 
her gereinigt war durch den Geist; denn auch die Geburt mubte geehrt, 
die Jungfrauschaft aber hdher geehrt werden; und so ging er Gott hervor 
mit dem Angenommenen: Eines aus zwei Entgegengesetzten, dem Fleische 
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dem Fleische der Heiligen Jungfrau ist nicht eine der Majestiit 
und Macht, sodafi man an ihm zihlet die Naturen und Per- 
sonen, die Willen und Funktionen, sondern es ist eine persin- 
liche und natiirliche Verbindung, da ja auch Seele und Leib 
nicht vor der Vereinigung zwei und nicht nach der Ver- 
einigung zwei waren; aber der Logos ist nicht Fleisch ge- 
worden, wenn man zwei Naturen an ihm bekennt nach der 
Verbindung. Denn nicht vier verehren wir, sagt der heilige 
Gregorius Thamaturgus!: Gott und den Sohn Gottes, den 
Heiligen Geist und den Menschen von der Heilgen Jungfrau; 
sondern wir verdammen jene, die so gottlos reden und den 
Menschen zu gittlicher Ehre erheben. Dies denn ist fiir uns 
Syrer die Definition des christlichen Glaubens. 

O, du Heiliger Gottes! Wir schreiben in wenigen Worten 
an Eure grofe Weisheit, als an den Lehrer des geistlichen 
Israels, und unterbreiten Argument und Begriindung Eurem 
theoretischen Wissen. Durch Eure, von dem Heiligen Geiste 
angehauchten, Schriften wurden wir erleuchtet, und wir bringen 
Euch von dem Eurigen dar. Yon der Menge von Argumenten 
vieler Lehrer haben wir uns abgewandt. Weil aber, wie der | 
Himmel mit Strahlen, und die Erde mit schénen Blumen, Euer 
verehrtes Schreiben mit Fragen, die nicht notwendig, sondern 
gewohnheitsmiibig sind, geschmiickt ist, so bezahlen wir die 
Schuld in der briiderlichen Liebe, welche die Erfiillung des 
Gesetzes und der Propheten ist. 

Aber ich bitte Eure Weisheit, wir diirfen nicht unsern 
Willen als Gesetz der Wahrheit gegeniiberstellen und nicht 
Gegner werden in der Leidenschaft des Stolzes, und uns nicht 
einreden lassen, den halsstarrigen Juden iihnlich zu werden. 


§ IV. 
User den Sauerteig, Salz und Ol, welche wir in der Eucharistie 
verwenden. 


Thr fragt, was das gesiiuerte Brot? symbolisiere, welches 
wir, wie alle christlichen Nationen, machen; und das Salz und 





und dem Geiste, von denen das Kine vergittlichte, das Andere vergott- 
licht wurde. O der neuen Verbindung, o der wunderbaren Vermischung !“ 
(Orat. XXX VIII 13. p. 671; XLV. 9 p. 851.) 

1 Gregorius Thaumaturgus (210—270). 

2 Bei den Armeniern wird beim Abendmahl Ungesiuertes (Brot) ge- 
nossen. Man gebraucht meistens kleine, runde Cakes, mit der Figur 
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Ol, welches wir beim Opfer verwenden d. h. in der Eucharistie: 
und die andern Fragen, welche unten angegeben sind. 

Wir sagen also zu Eurer mathematischen Weisheit, dab, wie 
das Alte das Neue symbolisiert; ich meine, wie das Volk der 
Juden die christlichen Volker; der Sabbat den Sonntag; die 
Beschneidung die Taufe; siibes Brot das gesiiuerte; das Passah- 
lamm Christum, und der Rest des Gesetzes Mosis; und wie 
auch der erste irdische Adam, welcher von Erde ist, den 
zweiten Adam symbolisiert, welcher der Herr vom Himmel 
ist, sagt Paulus!; aus diesem Grund ist der Logos Fleisch 
geworden, d. h. Mensch, wie Adam, damit er im Leibe Adams 
rettete den Adam, der gesiindigt hatte. Und weil Adam aus 
vier Substanzen oder Elementen (ich meine: Erde, Wasser, 
Feuer und Luft) und einer verniinftigen Seele bestand, so, dafs 
seine urspriinglichen Bestandteile fiinf waren, so auch Christus, 
der ein Mensch war wie Adam, wurde notwendigerweise und 
wahrhaftiglich erfunden als einer, der aus fiinf Bestandteilen 
zusaimengesetzt war, wie Adam; damit Christus nichts fehlte 
von dem, was Adam hatte. Wenn jeder Leib aus vier Sub- 
stanzen besteht, wie ist es dann méglich, daf Adam aus vier 
Substanzen vollkommen war? Da er doch an der verniinf- 
tigen Seele allein anderen Wesen, den lebendigen und den 
nicht lebendigen, iiberlegen war. Also bringt die Kirche den 
Leib und das Blut Christi dar zum Gedichtnis seines Todes, 
wie er im Obergemach zeigte, und seinen Jiingern offenbarte.? 
Wohl und geziemend also nehmen wir Sauerteig, Salz und 
Ol in Mehl und Wasser, damit nicht der Leib Christi der 
Vollendung ermangele, und wir Mangel hiitten am Heil Christi; 
denn Wasser und Mehl bilden noch nicht den Leib Christi in 
der Vollstindigkeit. Auch nicht die beiden Elemente, Staub 
und Wasser, konnten oder kénnen den Leib Adams dar- 





Christi aufgestempelt, die vom Priester am friihen Morgen gebacken 
werden. Dafiir ist ein kleiner Ofen an die Kirche angebaut. Wenn der 
Bischof die Eucharistie feiert, backt die Cakes einer der Diakonen. 

Der Wein, der beim Abendmahl gebraucht wird, ist der persische 
Schiraz-Wein, der reiner, vergorener Traubensaft (nicht mit Wasser ge- 
mischt) ist. 

Die Eucharistie wird nicht am Nachmittag oder Abend gefeiert, son- 
iern am Vormittag; auber am Weihnachts- und Ostersonntagsabend und 
em Griindonnerstag Nachmittag. 

1 I Kor. 15:47; Rom. 5: 12f. 

2 Mat. 26 : 26. 
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stellen. Denn sie sind defekt, aber am Leibe Christi ist kein 
Mangel. Adam wurde von vier Substanzen (Elementen) ge- 
schaffen, d. h. so wurde er hergestellt am Anfang seiner 
Schépfung. Auch der Messias ist von vier Elementen gebildet 
worden im Schofh der Jungfrau als Neuschépfung Adams. Also 
ungesiuertes Brot ist mangelhaft, aber gesiiuertes Brot von 
Salz, Sauerteig und Ol ist vollkommen. Weil nun auch die 
heiligen Lehrer dies befahlen, und die Apostel lehrten das- 
selbe alle Vélker, uns befreiend von der Ausiibung des jjiidi- 
schen Gesetzes und von dem Fluch, der auf ihnen (lag), des- 
halb nehmen wir Wasser als Symbol vom urspriinglichen 
Wasser; Mehl als Symbol fiir Staub; Sauerteig fiir Luft; Salz 
fiir Feuer. Ol wiederum ist ein Typus der Liebe Gottes, in 
welcher Er den ersten Menschen gemacht hat. Endlich sagt 
auch der heilige Ephriim,! und der heilige Cyrill, in der Er- 
klirung der Schépfung: Sauerteig bedeutet den Glauben an 
die heilige Dreieinigkeit; denn wie der Sauerteig schnell die 
ganze Masse des Teiges bringt zu seinem eigenen Wohlgeruch 
und Geschmack, und sie wiirzt, so zieht auch Christus, durch 
den von ihm angenommenen Leib, in welchem er Schmerzen, 
Kreuz und den Tod erlitt, jedermann zum Glauben an sich, 
seinen Vater und den Heiligen Geist; wie er sagt: ,,Ich aber, 
wenn ich erhéht worden bin von der Erde, will ich sie alle 
zu mir ziehen.“2 Daf aber Sauerteig Christus bedeutet, siehe 
im Evangelium heift es: ,Welche Hausfrau“, usw.3 Also 
ziemt es sich, Sauerteig zu nehmen in Eucharistie. Salz 
wiederum ist das Symbol der Liebe Gottes zu uns. Denn es 
steht geschrieben:* ,Also hat Gott die Welt geliebt, dai Er 
seinen eingeborenen Sohn an seiner Statt dahingegeben hat*.‘ 
»Lhr seid das Salz der Erde“ sagt Christus zu seinen Jiingern.‘ 
»Jedes Opfer soll mit Salz gesalzen werden“, befahl Gott Mose 
im Levitikus?, und Markus, der Evangelist, in seinem Evan- 
gelium8, Also ist es notwendig, dai im Leib Christi, dem 





1 Ephraim Syrus (306—373 o. 379). 

2 Joh. 12: 32. 

3 Matt. 13: 33, usw. 

4 Joh. 3: 16. 

5 Sonderbar ist das an seiner Statt. Ich weil nicht, in welchem Texte 
das zu finden wire. 

6 Matt. 5: 13. 7 Lev. 2:13. 

8 Mk. 9: 50. 
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lebendigen und lebengebenden Opfer, das Salz, das Vorbild 
seiner Liebe, hineingesetzt sei; mehr als bei den unverniinftigen 
Opfern vom Gesetz Mosis, welche iiberhaupt nicht die Opfern- 
den siihnen (entsiindigen) konnten. So sind auch diejenigen 
téricht, die ein Opfer ohne Salz darbringen, und fern sind ihre - 
Opfergaben von der Liebe Christi und von dem Vorbild der 
heiligen Apostel. Denn nicht soll man unschmackhaft, ohne 
Salz essen, sagt Hiob.! Ich aber sage: Kein gekochtes Essen 
ohne Salz ist angenehm, ebenso kein Wein ohne Wasser; 
ebensowenig ist ein Opfer ohne Salz annehmbar; nicht im 
alten Gesetz Mosis, welche die heilige Eucharistie symbolisiert, 
und auch nicht in diesem neuen (Gesetz), das Christus seiner 
Kirche iiberliefert hat. Denn sie erlaubt nicht, dafs wir ver- 
lassen irgend etwas von dem, was er bestimmt hat, — es sei 
denn, dafs derjenige, der opfert, Jude sei und kein Christ. 
Denn in den Bestimmungen der heidnischen Weisen und 
Philosophen gebraucht man hier den Terminus: ,,definita 
affirmativa (rpocdioprtixa Katapatixd) universell einschliebend*.? 
Denn kull und 1a kull sind grobe Definitiones, allgemein und 
einander entgegensetzt, gerade wie auch had und la had partiell 
sind. Also sagt Christus unser Herr zu seinen Jiingern: 
.Sagt und lehrt alles, was ich euch befohlen habe“. Da er 


nun ,,alles* sagt, so schlieft er damit all die Kanones und 
Gebote ein. Dies ist alles, was er sagte iiber das Opfer, das 
gebracht wird. Es gibt also keine geschmacklosere Opfergabe 
(Oblate), als die, woran kein erfrischendes Salz ist. Diese 
Worte nun — wenig anstatt viel — iiber diesen Gegenstand 
migen genug sein. 


Uber Olivenil. 


Wir gebrauchen Olivenél auf den Oblaten als Symbol der 
Barmherzigkeit Gottes zu uns Siindern; denn so meint (tut) 
es auch das alttestamentliche Gesetz mit den ungesiiuerten 
Broten, welche mit Ol bestrichen wurden, und mit den Leuch- 
tern und den Lichtern.4 Ebenso war das Olivenblatt, welches 
die Taube’ dem gerechten Noah zur Abendzeit brachte, ein 
Zeichen des Endes der Flut. Die Kinder®, welche ihm 








1 Hiob 6: 6. 

? Nimlich in der Terminologie der Logik. 
> Matt. 28 : 19. 4 Ex. 29: 2. 

> Gen, 8: 3. 6 Matt. 21 : 15. 
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zugejauchzt haben mit Olzweigen, symbolisierten die Barmherzig- 
keit Gottes und das Heil, das er selbst brachte von der Flut 
der Siinde. Auch der Samariter!, welcher sich des unter die 
Riuber Gefallenen erbarmte, als dieser hinabging von Jeru- 
salem nach Jericho, ist Christus, welcher die Menschen rettete 
mit seinem Blute. Mit Wein und Ol verband er seine Wun- 
den und heilte ihn.2 Aber auch der Menschensohn wurde 
gesalbt fiir uns, von seiner Mutter? und den andern Weibern, 
dreimal; da der Evangelist Lukas‘ bezeugt iiber eine, und 
die andern Evangelisten (bezeugen) iiber eine andere, welche 
ihn salbte.s Also diirfen wir auch Ol darbringen beim 
lebendigen Opfer, dem Abendmahl Christi; wie auch Salz ein 
Symbol der Liebe und Barmherzigkeit Gottes fiir die Mensch- 
heit ist. Aber wenn einem Priester an Glauben mangelt, und 
er dabei unbarmherzig ist, so ist er kein Priester. Auch der 
Laie, der eins von diesen Dingen nicht hat, ist kein Christ. 
Also Glaube, Liebe und Barmherzigkeit sind die Erfiillung des 
Christentums; und Sauerteig, Salz und Ol sind die Vollendung 
des Leibes Christi denen, welchen das Evangelium Christi nicht 
verborgen ist. Wer aber eins von diesen entbebrt, des Herz 
ist mit Unwissenheit verfinstert. 


Uber das alttestamentliche Ungesiiuerte, welches unser Herr af 
und abschaffte und mit einem neuen Sauerteig begann. 


Uber das ungesiiuerte Brot, welches Christus am Abend der 
Eucharistie® af}; wie Ihr gewif glaubt, O, du Heiliger Gottes. 
Dafi er am Abend davon gegessen und es in jenem Moment 
abgeschafft hat: ,Geht, den Ort uns zu bereiten, damit ich mit 
euch das Passahlamm esse, ehe ich leide,“7 sagt Christus zu 
seinen Jiingern. Und nachdem sie gegangen waren und zu- 
bereitet hatten, kam Jesus und legte sich zu Tische; und als 
er gegessen hatte Lamm und ungesiuertes Brot und die 
bitteren Kriiuter, wie das Gesetz Mosis befiehlt, sagte er: 
»seht, es ist vollbracht“;® und damit besiegelte er vollstindig 








i Luk. 10: 33. 2 Luk. 10: 34. 

3 Joh. 12:3? Daf Maria, die Mutter Jesu, ihn salbte, nimmt unser 
Autor jedenfalls aus obiger Stelle, wo Jesus im Hause der Martha ist, 
und es nun heift: Da nahm Maria ein Pfund Salbe von echter, sehr kost- 
barer Narde und salbte die Fiihe Jesu und trocknete sie mit ihren 
Haaren. 

4 Luk. 4: 37—38. 5 Mk. 17:3; Matt. 26:7f. 

6 Matt. 26 : 26. 7 Luk. 22:8, 8 Luk. 22:16, 37. 
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das alte Biindnis. Darauf nahm er das Brot in seine Hinde, 
und nachdem er gedankt hatte, brach er es, af, und gab seinen 
Jiingern auch zu essen. Siehe, er nennt es ,,Brot* (lahmda), 
nicht ,,Ungesiiuertes* (pattira); denn wie es geschrieben steht, 
also ziemt uns zu glauben, damit wir ohne Falsch erscheinen. 
»Brot*, sagen die Heiligen, die Evangelisten, die Apostel und 
Paulus, nicht ,,Ungesiuertes.t Brot (Hamma) wird nicht 
Ungesiuertes genannt, und das Ungesiiuerte nicht Brot. Ich 
habe nicht ausgeschrieben das Zeugnis der heiligen Lehrer, 
um die Sache nicht zu sehr in die Linge zu ziehen. Wenn 
Ihr aber sagt, da} unser Herr Ungesiiuertes gegessen und das 
A. T. erfiillt hat, und dai er dann, Ungesiiuertes essend, mit 
dem N. T. angefangen hat, so geht das nicht an. Ungesiiuertes 
im A. T. und ebenso im N. T.? Wo ist also das Neue in 
Christo? Da er aber ,alles“ sagte, so lief er nichts ohne es 
in dem Wort einzuschliehben. Wie entkommt dies Ungesiiuerte, 
welches in Christo nicht erneuert worden ist? Das alttestament- 
liche Lamm ist abgeschafft worden darin,? dai wir fortan 
keine Tiere mehr opfern, nachdem das Lamm Gottes selbst 
abgeschafft hat alle Opfer mit seinem Opfer, welches fiir die 
Welt ist. Wenn Moses abgeschafft ist mit Christo, und die 
Torah mit dem Evangelium, und der Sabbat mit dem heiligen 
Sonntag, so ist notwendigerweise auch Ungesiiuertes abgeschafft 
worden. Wenn Ungesiiuertes besteht, und das Lamm noch 
Berechtigung? hat, so ist also bis jetzt der Gesalbte Gottes 
noch nicht getétet worden, und redet Paulus falsch, wenn 
er sagt: ,,Unser Passahlamm ist Christus, geschlachtet und 
geopfert fiir uns.“4 Wenn jetzt noch das jiidische Ungesiiuerte 
besteht, so ist unser A. T. nicht erneuert worden, und der 
erste Adam ist noch in seiner Siinde. Und wahr wiirde das 
schriftliche Wort der Juden, Téter Gottes, dai bis jetzt Christus 
noch nicht gekommen ist. Fiir Christen ziemt es sich, einem 
zu folgen: entweder Mose mit Opferlamm und alttestamentlichem 
Ungesiiuerten, oder Paulus mit Brot und Wein im N. T. 
Wenn Ihr nun sagen solltet: Woher hatten sie gesiiuertes 





1 Vgl. auch die Argumente p. 116 ff. 

2 Randglosse: ,Diese wurden erneuert, Und Verheibung auf Ver- 
heibung wurde uns gegeben. ,Abgeschafft‘ steht geschieben an der Stelle 
wo: ,Erneuert ist das Alte‘.“ 

3 Dies deutet doch wohl auf Lammopfer hin. 

* Kor. 5:7. 
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Brot damals in Jerusalem? Wegen Zeit, Ruf und Personen. 
Einerseits, die Zeit; da ihre Herrschaft ein Ende hatte, und 
sie nicht mehr Autoritiit hatten, ihre Feste frei zu feiern, wie 
vormals. Andrerseits, Ruf und die Personen; dafs Herodes und 
Pilatus und die andren Tetrarche, welche in Jerusalem regierten, 
und in Judiia und in Galiliia, wie sagt der Evangelist Lukas, 
lieBen nicht zu, da sie ihre Feste feierten, wie ihnen befohlen 
war, weder mit Anbetung, noch mit dem Opfer, noch mit Un- 
gesiiuertem. Die Rémer und die fremden Vélker, die da 
wohnten, afien nicht Ungesiiuertes, da das Volk der Juden ver- 
achtet war. Fiir sieben Tage war ihnen befohlen, Ungesiiuertes 
zu essen,! zum Gedichtnis des Auszugs aus der Knechtschaft 
Agyptens. Wir aber, die wir von dem Agypten der Siinde, 
dem eisernen Feuerofen, durch Christum befreit worden sind 
zur Freiheit des neuen Lebens, warum sollten wir’s denn noch 
ndtig haben, zum ungliiubigen Ungesiiuerten der Juden zuriick- 
zukehren; von der Jugend, welche wir in Christo erhalten 
haben, zum Greisenalter des Mosaismus, den wir verlassen 
haben? Denn Paulus sagt den Galatern, die sich wollten be- 
schneiden lassen nach der Taufe: Siehe, ich Paulus sage euch: 
,Wenn ihr beschnitten werdet, wird euch Christus nichts 
niitzen“.2 Also auch jeder, der Ungesiiuertes ift und deu 
Sabbat hiilt, usw., des Dienst und Hoffnung ist nichtig in be- 
zug auf Christum. Dies bis hierher, geniigt vollstindig. 


§ V. 
Uber das Wasser, das wir im Kelch mischen. 


Uber das Wasser, das wir im Kelch des Blutes mischen. 
Also lehrte uns Christus, und der Apostel Johannes,? der 
Theologe, dafi aus des Herrn Seite Blut und Wasser flob. 
Blut bedeutet sein Leben, Wasser aber seinen Tod. Wenn 
wir also durch seinen Tod erlést worden sind, und die glaubige 
Gemeinde das Gediichtnis seines Todes in der Eucharistie 
feiert, wie er auch sagte: ,,Dies tut zum Gediichtnis meines 
Todes“,4 dann verleugnen diejenigen, welche nur reinen Wein 
machen und auf dem Altar darbringen, seine Leiden und seinen 
stellvertretenden Tod, da sie ja nur sein Leben predigen. Denn 
die Heiden Harans und die Juden allenthalben opfern reinen 








1 Dtn. 16:3. 2 Gal. 5: 2. 3 Joh. 19 : 34. 
4 Meines Todes steht nicht dabei. 
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Wein bei ihren Opfern, welche ausgeschlossen sind vom christ- 
lichen Glauben. Auch sind sie ausgeschlossen vom wahren 
Leben, welches die Christen haben durch seinen Tod. Also 
ziemt es sich, Wein und Wasser zu opfern im Geist des 
Glaubens nach dem Apostel. Denn der heilige Mar Ephriim 
sagt:! ,,Wasser schreit ,Gott ist getitet worden‘ und Blut 
verkiindet, dafi er lebt in seiner Natur“. Dies Wenige iiber 
diese Sache geniigt uns. 


§ VL. 
Wegen der Taufe von Kreuzen und Nakuschen.? 


Wegen der Taufe von Kreuzen und Nakuschen, welche ihr 
vollzieht. Die Apostel lehrten solches nicht, die Lehrer taten 
es auch nicht, und in der Schrift steht es auch nicht; in den 
Kanones wird es auch nicht genannt. ,Geht und lehrt alle 
Volker“ sagt Christus,? ,und taufet sie auf den Namen des 
Vaters, des Sohnes, und des Heiligen Geistes“. Das ist die 
wahre Regel des (rechtgliubigen) orthodoxen Glaubens, welchen 
uns die Apostel und die heiligen Viiter iiberlieferten. Und 
darin unterscheiden sich die Gliubigen von den Ungliubigen 
und die Kinder von den Fremden. ,.hr aber, die ihr auf 
Christum getauft seid, habt Christum angezogen“, sagt Paulus.‘ 
Also Kreuze und Schallbretter, oder Steine und Holz, haben 
Christum in der heiligen Taufe angezogen? das ist der Wahr- 
heit fremd und verdammungswiirdig. ,Wer niimlich nicht ge- 
boren ist aus Wasser und Geist“, sagt Christus, ,geht nicht 
ein ins Himmelreich“.s Also sind Kreuze und Klingeln, 
welche sie taufen, Kinder des Himmelreichs!& Das ist eine 
heidnische Lehre! Wir aber werden angenommen an Kindes- 
statt durch die heilige Taufe, durch welche wir rufen: Abba, 
unser Vater. Also sind nach ihnen Kreuz, Steine und Holz, 
und der Rest der Dinge, die sie taufen, Kinder des himm- 
lischen Vaters. Das ist dem Glauben der wahren Christen 
ganz fremd. Durch die Taufe werden wir Briider Christi in 





1 Sancti Ephraem Syri Opera Tom. I. p. 13 f. 

2 Das Nakuscha ist ein dickes Brett mit Léchern, das mit einem 
Schlegel geschlagen wird um die Leute zum Gebet zu rufen. (Miss. 
Herald, 1848 Dez. p. 416.) 

3 Mat. 28 : 19. 4 Gal. 3: 27. 5 Joh, 3: 5. 

6 Auch wieder so eine rabbinische Schlubfolgerung. Welche Spiegel- 
fechterei doch die Polemik erzeugt! 
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der Gemeinschaft des Heiligen Geistes. Also jedes Kreuz, 
Schallbrett, Stein soll ein Bruder Christi in der Gemeinschaft 
des Heiligen Geistes sein. Das wird verworfen vom gittlichen 
Gesetz. Denn ein Kreuz Christi ist vollkommen und erfiillt 
alles. Wenn es aber mangelhaft ist, dai es vollendet werden 
sollte von einem andern, so ist es nicht ein Kreuz. Ein Kreuz 
gibt dem andern nichts, da nicht einmal ein Bischof dem 
andern was gibt, oder ein Priester dem andern, wegen der 
gleichen Gnade des Amtes und der Gleichheit des Priester- 
tums. Denn wie der eine Leib, der ans Kreuz geschlagen 
wurde bei Jerusalem, alle geistlichen Opfer vollstiindig heiligte, 
so auch das eine Kreuz, welches mit seinem Zeichen lebendig 
‘macht, alle Kreuze irgendwelcher Art heiligt, ohne dab sie 
der Taufe bediirfen. Demnach ist es heidnisch, Steine und 
Holz und tote Dinge mit heiligem Chrisam! zu taufen, wel- 
cher dem Christus gehért, wie geschrieben steht. Soviel 
dariiber! 


§ VIL. 
Uber das Bekenntnis der Siinde, d. h., hosdovanitun.? 


Ist es nicht schén, sogar sehr lieblich? Aber nur wenn es 
nach seiner Ordnung vollfiihrt wird. Johannes der Tiufer 
zeigte dies, wo er die Pharisiier und die Sadducier taufte zur 
Bube.3 ,,Bringet“, sagte er, ,,wiirdige Friichte der Bube“, usw. 
Denn wenn ein Mensch siindigt und sich bekehren, und auf- 
stehen und fallen, und bauen und wieder einreifien, und sich 
vom Kot der Siinde baden und wieder zuriickkehren sollte, so 
ist in ihm die Eigenschaft des Schweines, sagt die Heilige 
Schrift, und des Hundes, ,,der sich zu seinem Auswurf wendet“.4 
Wenn einer sich gereinigt hat von einem Toten und geht 
wieder zu ihm zuriick, was niitzt das?’ Der Prophet David 
siindigte und bekehrte sich, und die Art seiner Bube zeigt er 





1 Die Salbung mit Chrisam (heiligem 61) bedeutet, dab der Getaufte 
teil hat an der Salbung des gottmenschlichen Hauptes und zum auser- 
wihlten, priesterlichen Volke Gottes berufen ist. Diese Salbung soll gegen 
Verderbnis der Siinde schiitzen und Bewahrung der Taufgnade wirken. 

2 Armenisch fiir die Beichte. 

3 Mat. 3:8. 

42 Petri 2: 22: ,Der Hund kehrte um zu seinem eigenen Gespei, und 
die gewaschene Sau zum Wilzen im Kot“. 

5 Sirach 31 (34): 30. 
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durch den Ernst des Gebetes, welches er darbrachte.t. Simon 
Petrus verleugnete und bekehrte sich und ward wieder ange- 
nommen.? Und es heift nicht, dai er nochmals siindigte. 
So die Zillner und Huren und der Riéiuber,? der sich am 
Kreuze bekehrte, siehe das sind Vorbilder und Exempla fiir 
den, der sich in Wahrheit bekehrt. Verlaf dich nicht auf die 
Vergebung,‘ sagt die Schrift, welche nur im Wort ist, damit 
du nicht Siinde auf Siinde hiufst. Also ist die Beichte nicht 
schén, welche nicht aus der Wahrheit, sondern aus der Falsch- 
heit ist. Diese ziemt sich weder den Priestern, noch den Dia- 
konen, noch den Laien. Dies geniigt uns soweit. 


§ VILL. 
Uber den Abend des Mittwoch und Freitag. 


Wegen des Abends vom Mittwoch und Freitag. Das ist 
eine térichte, in der Schrift nicht vorgeschriebene, Gewohnheit. 
Denn alle Tage sind gleich geachtet in Berechnung und Herr- 
lichkeit der Schépfung, und keiner von ihnen ist herrlicher, 
als der heilige Sonntag. Wenn auch Heiden ihn verehren 
wegen des Zeichens der Sonne’, so doch die Christen ob des 
Glaubens. Denn an ihm war alles im Anfang geschaffen, und 
an ihm war alles erneuert in der Vollendung, da er auferstand 
aus dem Grabe.6 Daf einer faste an diesen Abenden, oder 
esse, ist Sache der Gewohnheit, nichts mehr, und nicht der 
klugen Berechnung. Denn Speise erhebt uns nicht zu Gott, 
sagt der Apostel. Wir profitieren nichts, wenn wir essen, und 
verlieren nichts, wenn wir nicht essen.? Dariiber nun, dab 
wir daran festhalten, da{ der Anfang des Tages vom Abend 
und nicht vom Morgen ist. Es ist zu ersehen aus dem, das 





12 Sam. 12: 16. 

2 Mat. 26 : 70. 3 Luk. 23 ;: 42. 

4 Sir. 34: 23; Rom. 6:2 f. 

5 Randglosse: ,Die Magier aber achten, der Sonntag sei genannt nach 
der Sonne, welche iiber die ganze Schépfung ist; der Montag nach dem 
Mond; der Dienstag nach dem Mars; der Mittwoch nach Merkur; der 
Donnerstag nach Jupiter; der Freitag nach Venus; und der Samstag nach 
Saturn. Diese Notiz ist von fremden Weisen.“ 

6 Luk. 24:1 ff. 

7 Paulus sagt etwas anders: ,Speise aber empfiehlt uns Gott nicht; 
weder sind wir, wenn wir nicht essen, geringer, noch sind wir, wenn wir 
essen, vorziiglicher“. (1 Kor. 8 : 8). 
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Christus sagte denen, die ein Zeichen forderten: ,,Wie Jonas 
drei Tage und drei Niichte im Bauch des Fisches war, so wird 
auch der Menschensohn drei Tage und drei Niichte im Busen 
der Erde sein“. Wenn du rechnest vom Morgen nach dem 
Freitag, in deinem Ziihlen, so geht deine Berechnung aus auf 
den Montag, welcher auf den Sonntag folgt. In dieser Nacht 
ist aber Christus nicht auferstanden. Denn er ist auferstanden 
in der friihesten Morgendimmerung des Sonntags, sagt der 
heilige Mar Ephriim.2 Der Sonntag wird der (Tag) der 
Auferstehung genannt. Sehr richtig rechnest du deine Zahlen 
von der Zeit, da unser Herr seinen Leib brach im Obergemach; 
so geht die Rechnung richtig und genau aus. Wie durch ein 
Geheimnis und Wunder ist unser Herr gestorben von der Zeit, 
als er seinen Jiingern seinen Leib verteilte. So haben uns 
die heiligen Viiter iiberliefert. Also geht der Abend dem 
Morgen voraus, und die Nacht dem Tage. Unsere Rechnung 
ist genau, dal} wir vom Abend ab wachen und am Mittwoch 
und Freitag fasten. Aber man muf den Unterschied kennen 
zwischen Tag und Tageszeit. Denn Tageszeit sagt man 
(natiirlich) vom Aufgang der Sonne bis zu ihrem Untergang; 
Tag aber ist Nacht- und Tageszeit zusammen, oder 24 Stunden, 
und mit den Zunahbmen und Abnahmen der vier Jahreszeiten. 
Dies ist das Argument iiber den Abend des Mittwoch und 
‘ Freitag; wihrend es viele Wahrheiten gibt, fiir den, der iiber 
dies und andere Dinge schreibt. 


§ IX. 


Uber das Fest der Geburt, welches sie nicht feiern wie alle 
Volker der ganzen Erde.’ 


Uber das heilige Weihnachtsfest und Epiphanien, welches 
Ihr an einem Tage feiert, nach alter Gewohnheit. Wisse, 





1 Mat. 12: 40. 

2 Sancti Ephraem Syri Opera Tom I. p. 13 ff. 

3 Das Weihnachtsfest. Dionysius Barsalibi sagt iiber das armenische 
Weihnachtsfest: ,In den orientalischen Landern und im Norden feierte 
man dieses Fest bis auf die Zeiten des Kénigs Arkadius und des Mar 
Johannes am 6. Januar und nannte es Geburtstagsfest, das ist auch Epi- 
phanias, wie der heilige Theolog in der Rede iiber die Geburt es nannte. 
Doch wird aber in den rémischen Provinzen und in ganz Italien und in 
Palaistina von der Zeit der Apostel bis auf den heutigen Tag am 25. 
Dezember das Geburtsfest gefeiert. Und jene Ordnung und jene genaue 
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Herr, dab alles, woriiber Ungewibheit ist, entweder von der 
Natur der Sache, oder von der Gewohnheit, oder von der 
Schrift festgestellt wird. 1. Von der Natur: die Empfingnis, 
Geburt und Erziehung; 2. von der Gewohnheit: die Lehre der 
Grammatik, oder Zimmermannskunst, oder Schmiedekunst; 
3. von der Schrift, endlich: die Beschreibung der Geburt Jesu 
Christi, usw. Zu der Natur und der Gewohnheit gesellt sich 
einerseits die durch die Sinnen gewonnene Erkenntnis; aber 
dem Wort der Schrift ist andrerseits der Glaube erforderlich. 
So war es Sitte der Nationen vormals einerseits am 25. De- 
zember das Fest der Geburt zu feiern, andrerseits am 6. Januar 
das Fest der Erscheinung unseres Herrn. Nicht zufiillig oder 
in Unwissenheit ist dieser Gebrauch festgestellt worden, in der 
Kirche der Rémer und Griechen, der Agypter und unsrer 
Syrer, usw.; sondern die friihern Gelehrten haben es erstens 
vom Gesetz der Natur abgeleitet, dab die Geburt des Menschen 
zuerst geschieht, und er dann getauft wird. Von der Schrift 
dann lernten sie dieses, dafs zuerst Christus am 25. Dezember 
geboren wurde, aber getauft am 6. Januar. Denn der Evan- 
gelist Lukas sagt wirklich also: ,Aber im sechsten Monat er- 
schien der Engel Gabriel“,1 usw. Der sechste Monat ver- 
kiindet aber die Empfingnis des Johannis; denn also sagte der 
Engel zur heiligen Jungfrau Maria, Gebirerin Gottes, als sie 
wegen der Empfingnis zweifelte: ,Siehe, Elisabeth deine Ver- 
wandte ist auch schwanger, im Alter, und dies ist der sechste 
Monat fiir sie“, usw.2, Denn die Empfingnis Johannis geschah 





Sitte beobachten das ganze Morgenland und der Norden, mit Ausnahme 
der Armenier, jener dickképfigen und hartniickigen Leute, die nicht zur 
Wahrheit iiberredet werden; so dab sie nach der alten Sitte am 6. Januar 
die beiden Feste begehen“. (Assemani, BO, II, S. 163 f.) 

Dazu hat ein Unbekannter die Armenier in Schutz nehmend an den 
Rand geschrieben: ,Am 6. Januar ist der Herr geboren, an demselben 
Tage, an welchen wir Epiphaunien feiern. Deshalb begingen die Alten an 
einem und demselben Tage das Fest der Geburt und der Epiphanien. 
Denn an dem Tage, an dem er geboren wurde, wurde er auch getauft. 
Darum feiern die Armenier noch heute die beiden Feste an einem Tage.“ 
(Assemani, Bibl. Orient. II, S. 164.) 

Die Armenier feierten nach alter Sitte, Geburt und Epiphanien am 
selben Tage. Der Vortrag ist der Verkiindigung und Empfingnis ge- 
widmet, die Nachtfeier der Geburt, der Haupttag der Taufe. (v. Usener: 
Religionsgeschichtliche Untersuchungen I, 208 ff.) 


1 Luk. 1 : 26. 2 Luk. 1 : 36. 
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im Monat Oktober (Ti8rin), am elften; nachdem Zacharias, 
seinem Vater, die frohe Botschaft iiberbracht worden war, 
nach dem Sonnenjahre berechnet, am 23. September, an wel- 
chem Tage wir und die Griechen das Fest der Verkiindigung 
des Zacharias feiern; und wenn du zihlst und rechnest von 
da ab bis zum 25. Miirz, wo wir die Verkiindigung der Gottes- 
gebiirerin feiern, so wirst du sechs Monate finden. (Nach 
dem Monde berechnet aber ist es der Zehnte im Monat 
Nisan). Rechnest du nun von hier bis zum 25. Dezember, so 
erhiiltst du neun Monate. In dieser Zeit war die Geburt 
unseres Heilandes. Er erschien am 25. Dezember; nach dem 
Monde berechnet aber am 6. Januar; wie der heilige Mar 
Ephriim sagt: ,Am Zehnten seine Empfiingnis, am Sechsten 
seine Geburt“. Nach dem Monde berechnet, niimlich, weil die 
Juden in der Berechnung ihrer Monate und Feste sich des 
Mondes bedienten. Und wie es sechs Monate waren yon der 
Empfingnis des Johannis bis zur Empfingnis unseres Hei- 
landes, ebenso auch von der Geburt Johannis, am 24. Juni, 
bis zur Geburt unseres Herrn, welche geschah am 25. Dezember, 
findest du sechs Monate. Wiederum aber die Heiden, und die 
Magier, und die Chaldier, die den Tierkreis messen, und sich 
der Gesetze der Sterne bedienen, feierten an diesem Tage, am 
25. Dezember ein grofies Fest, das Sonnenfest, weil da die 
Sonne wieder umkehrt zum Aufstieg auf die héchste Stufe. 
So war’s ja auch prophezeit von der grofen Sonne der Ge- 
rechtigkeit, welche an diesem herrlichen und heiligen Tag er- 
schienen ist und gebracht hat das Geheimnis der Erliésung, 
und wiederum erhoben hat den Menschen auf die héchste 
Stufe und an seine friihere Stelle. Also, unser Herr wurde 
sicherlich am 25. Dezember geboren; nach dem Mond am 
Sechsten des Januar; im Jahr 309 nach griechischer Zeit- 
rechnung, und im 41. Jahre des Augustus Caesar. Getauft 
wurde er im Jahr 339, nach dem griechischen Kalender, und 
im 15. Jahre des Kaisers Tiberias, am 6. Januar, nach der 
Sonne; und nach dem Monde fand seine Geburt ebenfalls am 
6. Januar statt, wie auch fiir seine Geburt der Sechste be- 
stimmt war im Monde des Januar. Aus diesem Grund also, 
nimlich der Berechnung nach dem Monde, da sie vorhanden 
war zur Zeit der Geburt, welche mit der Zeit der Taufe iiber- 
einstimmte, so entstand diese Gewohnheit in den Tagen unserer 
Vorfahren, und man feierte die zwei Feste zusammen, wie Ihr 
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sie feiert, bis zur Zeit des Kénigs Arkadius‘! und des Mar 
Johannes Chrysostomos,? welche zur selben Zeit lebten. Auf 
einmal nun wurde ein grofe Untersuchung dariiber veranstaltet. 
Die heiligen Viiter urteilten richtig, dai zuerst das Fest der 
heiligen Geburt, und dann das der Erscheinung sein sollte. 
Von damals bis heute wurden die heiligen Feste der Geburt 
und der Erscheinung festgestellt, jedes fiir sich, nach der 
schénen Sitte, welche die heiligen Viiter bestimmten durch den 
EinfluB des Heiligen Geistes, welcher sie lehrte und weise 
machte, nach der Macht der Wahrheit und der Genauigkeit 
des Geheimnisses; wie ja auch bestimmt war die Zeit der Ge- 
burt unseres Heilandes, und die gittliche Erscheinung. Dies 
ist das Argument fiir das heilige Fest der Geburt und der 
Erscheinung (Weihnachten und Epiphanien),? welche wir 
feiern jedes fiir sich. Diese schéne Sitte ist wohl begriindet 
und in der katholischen Kirche aller Volker akzeptiert. 


§ X. 


Dariiber, daf die Viiter viel Passendes an der kirchlichen Ord- 
nung verdnderten und in der Kirche ohne Verweis zur Geltwng 
brachten. 


Dariiber, daf sie friiher nicht feierten das Fest Palmarum, 
und nicht das Osterfest in jedem Jahr, und die Taufe nur alle 
30 Jahre; wihrend das Fest Palmarum zu keiner Zeit ge- 
feiert wurde. Deshalb verfahte der heilige Gregorius, der 
Theologe, keine festliche Predigt dariiber (Palmarum), wie er 
tat iiber Weihnachten und Epiphanien. Nicht einmal die 
heilige Charwoche und das Osterfest hielten sie zuerst, auber 
alle 30 Jahre einmal. Auf einmal verordneten es die Viiter 
jedes Jahr am Ende des Fastens; das war sehr schin; ebenso 
das heilige Fasten von 40 Tagen, jedermann, wann er wollte, 
und in welcher Zeit er’s gerade wiinschte. Die Sache der 
Mehrheit siegt; und siehe, alle christlichen Vélker feiern das 





1 Rémischer Kaiser (383—408 A. D.). 

2 Chrysostomos (345, 347—407). 

3 Epiphanien wird zuerst von Clemens von Alexandrien genannt als 
das jahrliche Gedichtnisfest der Geburt und Taufe Christi, welches am 
6. Januar gefeiert wurde. Im Occident wurde es spiiter ein Fest fiir ver- 
schiedene Ereignisse — Anbetung der Magier, Hochzeit zu Kana, Speisung 
der 5000 usw. 
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heilige Fest der Geburt, und sie giefen Wasser in den Abend- 
mahlswein, indem sie den Kelch der Danksagung mischen; auch 
nehmen sie Wein und Salz in der Eucharistie. Eins von 
diesen tun jene nicht, mit vielen andern Dingen. Nicht nur 
feiern sie das Fest nicht an seinem Tage, sondern sie feiern 
es am Sonntag. Es ziemt sich aber gar nicht, daf an ihm 
noch ein Fest gefeiert werde, auber dem Gediichtnis der Auf- 
erstehung. Deswegen ist dieser Tag grofs und namhaft, heilig 
und herrlich, Wenn aber an diesem Tag ein anderes Fest 
veranstaltet wird, so werde es gefeiert nach der Ordnung der 
Auferstehung; Dienst und Gediichtnis der Auferstehung sollen 
nicht aufhéren an ihm. Wegen der grofartigen und herr- 
lichen Auferstehung ist es, dali wir ihn beobachten und feier- 
lich und lobpreisend verehren. Also auch in diesem Stiick 
sind sie nicht treu, dafi sie das Fest am Sonntag feiern. Wenn 
wir aber die heilige Feier am Schluf{ des Mittwoch und Frei- 
tag anfangen, so haben wir dafiir kriftige Beweise und wahr- 
haftige Zeugnisse. Erstens, dafi das erste Volk, welches Gott 
kannte und sowohl nach der Ordnung, wie nach den Gesetzen 
wandelte, war das Volk der Kinder Israel. Vom Munde 
Gottes wurde ihnen anbefohlen durch Mose, dai sie am Abend 
anfangen sollten, ihr Fest zu feiern und ihre Sabbate zu halten, 
und so tun sie bis zum heutigen Tag. Zweitens aber, da der 
Sonntag der Tag der Auferstehung ist, und um 9 Uhr am 
Sabbat beginnt der Sonntag. Und das Licht, welches iiber 
Jerusalem herabflo6, zeugt und bestiitigt es. Wiederum drittens, 
dafi am Charfreitag der Kreuzigung, in der Nacht, in welcher 
der Freitag dimmert, alle Volker sehr friih aufstehen und Ge- 
bet und Andenken der heilbringenden Passion begehen; nicht 
in der Nacht, die den Freitag beschlieft; weil die Nacht vor 
dem Sabbat die der Verkiindigung heift, wie die darauffolgende, 
vor dem Sonntag, die der Auferstehung. Also wahr ist es, dafi 
wir vom Abend den niichstfolgenden Tag bestimmen. Viertens 
aber, daf alle Vélker am Abend vor dem Fest, oder dem 
Sonntag anfangen, das Fest zu feiern und den Tag des Festes 
zu ehren. Also bestiitigen wir, dafs wir am Abend vor dem 
Freitag anfangen, den T'ag der erlésenden Passion mit Fasten 
und Gebet zu feiern. Ebenso auch der Kénig oder der 
Regent, wenn es gerade passiert, da er in ein Dorf oder in eine 
Stadt einzieht, da ziehen die Leute aus ihm entgegen in feierlicher 
Prozession, mit Pomp und Pracht, und ehren so seinen Einzug. 
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Wenn er aber aufbricht, geht er ganz schlicht, nur wenige 
bemerken seine Abreise. Also tun wir wohl, daf wir zuerst 
den Einzug feiern, mehr als den Abschied. So wie wir auch 
die Geburt unseres Herrn sehr ehren und vorher fasten; sei 
es nun, daf} man 40 Tage fastet, oder 30, oder zwei Wochen, 
oder 25 Tage; woriiber eine Menge von Kanones, Lieder und 
Hymnen verfaft sind, auch Predigten, und Homilien und 
Weissagungen, mehr als iiber den Tag der Himmelfahrt. Denn 
jener ist die Ankunft Gottes bei uns im Fleische; dieser ist 
der Abschied. Fiinftens endlich, dai jeder vollkommene Tag 
aus Nachtzeit und Tageszeit besteht, und in 24 Stunden be- 
endigt wird. Wir feiern also den heiligen Tag Freitag in der 
ganzen Nacht- und Tageszeit von 24 Stunden; von Sonnen- 
untergang vor dem Freitag bis zum folgenden Sonnenuntergang 
vor dem Sabbat. Doch gibt es noch viele Griinde dafiir, dal 
der Tag oder das Fest bei seinem Eingang mehr als bei seinem 
Ausgang gefeiert wird. Also haben wir Recht darin, dai wir 
die Feier des Freitags bei seinem Eintritt beginnen. 


§ XI. 
Dariiber, daf ein Priester den Bischof segnet, obwohl der hiher 


steht als jener. 


Es ist bei ihnen eine andere hifliche Sitte, niimlich, wenn 
ein Bischof zufillig einem Priester begegnet, sobald der Priester 
vom Bischof gesegnet worden ist, segnet der Priester wiederum 
den Bischof und legt die Hand auf sein Haupt. Sag mir: 
Woher hat der Priester die Autoritit, daf{ er dem Bischof 
etwas geben sollte? Und wenn ein Priester noch mangelhaft 
und bediirftig ist, dab er von einem Priester den Segen und 
Handauflegung empfange, wie denn weiht er Priester und 
Diakonen, und heiligt den Myron und den Altar und die 
Kirche? Das ist eine habliche Sitte, und ganz fremd der 
priesterlichen Ordnung. Der Bischof mag wohl den Priester 
segnen, sagen die Kanones; aber es ziemt sich nicht, dafi er 
vom Priester gesegnet wird; aber noch mehr: Nicht einmal 
von seinem bischéflichen Genossen, sondern nur von Patriar- 
chen, welcher gréfer ist als er; weil ein Bischof einen andern 
Bischof nicht ordinieren kann; nicht einmal ein Patriarch kann 
allein ihn ordinieren, wenn nicht ein andrer Bischof, oder zwei 
mit ihm sein sollten, wie es in den Kanones befohlen ist. Ein 
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Bischof wird von drei Bischéfen ordiniert, oder von zweien, 

mit welchen entweder ein Patriarch, oder Metropolit sein soll. 

Ein Bischof kann viele Priester und Diakonen allein ordinieren, 

wenn kein andrer Bischof in seiner Nihe ist. Deswegen ist 

er befugt, Priester und Diakone usw. zu segnen und die Hinde 

i auf sie zu legen. Der Priester hat aber keine Befugnis, den 
’ Bischof zu segnen. Das ist hiblich und verkehrt. 



















§ XII. 


Dariiber, dag ihre Bischife durch Geld und Bestechungen' 
eingesetzt werden und einer iiberbietet den andern, und sie jagen 
einander von der Herde weg. 


Wiederum haben sie was anderes, welches am aller schimpf- 
lichsten ist. Wenn ein Sprengel eines Bischofs bedarf und 
derjenige, der kandidiert, nicht viel Geld gibt, so wird er nicht 
erwihlt. Derjenige, welcher Geld hat, wenn er auch schlecht 
ist in seinem Lebenswandel, wird berufen und erwihlt eher, 
als der, welcher fromm und tugendhaft ist, aber kein Geld 
gibt. Nachdem jemand berufen und erwiihlt und zum Sprengel 
gegangen, legt man jedes Jahr eine beliebige Summe Tribut 
auf ihn; und nachdem er ein Jahr oder zwei oder ein wenig 
mehr in dem Sprengel gestanden ist, kommt ein anderer, und 
wenn er ihn 10 oder 20 Denare iiberbietet, wird der erste 
vertrieben und der andere eingesetzt. Und ebenso wird dieser 
iiber ein Weilchen vertrieben; ein andrer kommt, jagt ihn fort 
und nimmt seinen Sprengel. Und so geschieht es, ohne 
Hindernis, dafs ein Sprengel eine Menge Bischife hat; und 
wenn einer den Sprengel erhiilt, da iiberlaufen die anderen 
andere Sprengel, damit sie andern ebenso tun. 
























§ XIII. 


vee Auch die Aufsicht der Kloster und Konvente ist ebenso be- 
schaffen. 


Irgendein Minch geht und gibt dem Ortsvorsteher Geld, 
ob der Machthaber ein Heide oder ein Christ ist, und reilit 
an sich das Archimandritenamt, das heifit, die Aufsicht des 











1 Noch im 15, Jahrhundert wurden die Bischéfsstiihle an den Héchst- 
bietenden verkauft. Die Kleriker erpressten Geld vom Volk, um die 
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Klosters, was es auch sei, und ist fortan Herr des Platzes und 
Machthaber in allem. Er kauft und verkauft, baut und zer- 
stort, und er macht zu seinem Erben, wen er will. Er unter- 
wirft seine Mitbriider wie Sklaven, so dab sie iiberhaupt keine 
Autoritit mit ihm haben in der Leitung des Klosters. Aber 
jeden Tag wird jedem fiir seinen Bedarf Speise gegeben, ein- 
fach und kirglich. Der Abt behiilt, wen er will, und jagt fort, 
wen er will. Und die Briider selbst, weil sie im Kloster nichts 
gelten, laufen bestiindig von einem Ort zum andern und wechseln 
von einem Kloster zum andern. Wenn aber iiber ein Weil- 
chen ein andrer kommt, und dem Herrn des Ortes mehr Geld 
gibt, wirft er den vorigen hinaus und nimmt seine Stelle. Und 
so stecken sie in dieser Verwirrung ohne Ende. 


§ XIV. 


Uber den Thron des Katholikats, welchen sie durch erbliche fol. 
Nachfolge einander iibertragen, ebenso den erhabenen Thron ihres ** 
Pontifikats. 


Ich aber sage, das das Katholikat im Irrtum ist, insofern 
einer dem andern iiberliefert haben soll durch erbliche Nach- 
folge; niimlich, dafs sie vom Geschlecht des heiligen Gregorius 


abstammen, welcher sie selbst belehrt habe durch leibliche Ver- 
wandtschaft. Dies findet man bei keinem christlichen Volke 
mehr, und steht vielmehr in Widerspruch zu den apostolischen 
Kanones,! welche befehlen, dafi kein Bischof Autoritit besitzt, 
seinen Stuhl einem andera zu vermachen, aufer dem, der er- 
wihlt ist vom Heiligen Geist und von der Heiligen Synode ge- 
billigt worden ist. Diese Sitte haben nur die Araber, dab bei 
ihnen ein Herrscher, niimlich ein Kalife, durch erbliche Nach- 
folge eingesetzt wird, von denen, die von der Familie des 
Muhammed stammen sollen. Bei Christen findet sich dies 
iiberhaupt nicht bei irgendeiner Nation. Sonst wiire es ganz 
in Ordnung, daf die Jerusalemiten bestiindig einen von der 





Gelder dafiir aufzubringen. Dariiber erfahren wir auch von Matthius 
von Urhai, der die Zustande der armenischen Kirche am Ende des 11, 
Jahrhunderts als schlecht bezeichnet und auch speziell von der Bestech- 
ung und von den Unwiirdigen redet. (Kronik Etschmiadzin, 1898, 
S. 229.) 

1 In den apostolischen Kanones war es nimlich verboten, dab ein 
Bischof seinen Stuhl irgend jemand vermachen kann. 
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Familie des Jakobus, des Bruders unseres Herrn, als Oberhaupt 
einsetzte (jener Jakobus war dort der erste Patriarch); oder 
von der Familie des Matthiius, welcher ihnen das Evangelium 
verkiindigte und auch ganz Paliistina. Und ebenso den An- 
tiochenern und Aramiiern geziemt einer von der Familie des 
Petrus; den Ephesern, von Johannes; den Edessenern, von 
Addai; den Bewohnern yon Indien, von Thomas; und den 
iibrigen Vélkern, welche das Evangelium gelehrt wurden, von 
der Familie dessen, der sie zuerst belehrte. Das ist gar nicht 
méglich, noch ist es abzuleiten vom apostolischen Gebrauch. 


§ XV. 


Uber Priester, welche ordiniert werden, ohne daf sie eine Stelle 
haben. 


Ebenso, wenn sie einen Priester einsetzen, nehmen sie von 
ihm grofe Bestechung und entlassen ihn, dai er umbherirre 
und diene, wo er will. Sie ordinieren ihn also nicht iiber ein 
bestimmtes Heiligtum, wie es in den Kanones befohlen ist; 
auch ist seine Stelle ganz unbekannt. 


§ XVI. 
- Uber die Art des Bekenntnisses bei ihnen, welche nicht schin ist. 


Wiederum aber beziiglich des Bekenntnisses, dessen sie sich 
nicht bedienen, wie es ordnungsgemiifs ist. Aber es stehen da 
niedergeschrieben alle Arten der Siinde, welche in der Welt 
getan und auch nicht getan werden. Wenn jemand seine 
Siinden bekennen und sich bekehren will, so sitzt der Priester 
da und verliest ihm alle, die er je getan und auch nie getan 
hat, ja sogar solche, wovon er nie gehért und welche nie in 
seinen Sinn gekommen wiiren; und dabei kiimpft mit ihm der 
bise Gedanke von diesen Dingen, welche er hérte, welche nun 
existierten und geschrieben standen, und die er auch lernte zu 
tun. Wiederum aber auch der Priester, der solch schiindliche 
Arten von Siinden verliest, der iiberhaupt auch niemanden 
hat, der sie anhért, so kommen sie in seinen Sinn und Schaden 
ihm viel, indem sie seinen Sinn verstéren, und bestiindig halten 
sie sich auf in seinen Gedanken. . 

Wiederum hat ihr Bekenntnis und ihre Lehre viel Ahnliches 
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mit der Hiresie der Novatianer,! welche nicht annehmen die 
Bekehrung von der Siinde. Und wenn irgendein Kleriker in 
Hurerei, im Betrug, oder in Begierde und Wollust des Leibes 
gefallen ist, wenn er, wie David und Manasse,? Bufe tut 
durchs ganze Leben, wird er doch nie wieder aufgenommen in 
das Amt, worin er einst stand. Wie (sagen sie) ein gliisernes 
Gefib, wenn es zerbrochen ist, nicht wieder zusammengefiigt 
und ineinander gepafit wird, wie es einmal war, so ist’s mit 
dem Menschen, der seinen Leib verunreinigt hat, er kann nicht 
wieder sein, was er war. So sagen sie. Es widerlegt sie die 
Siinderin, welche angenommen wurde, begleitete bestiindig den, 
der alles heiligt, und im Evangelium geriihmt wurde als Pre- 
digerin des Evangeliums.? Und der Zéllner, welcher gerecht- 
fertigt wurde, ward ein Apostel, und stieg auf und wurde er- 
hoht zum Rang der Zwélfe, und schrieb das heilige Evangelium. 
Wiederum auch David, nach seiner unreinen Begierde, und 
seinem Ehebruch und verbrecherischen Mordtat, wurde durch 
die Bube erhéht zur hichsten Stufe der Prophetie, und er 
wurde genannt: Herz Gottes und Vater Christi. Und so auch 
die anderen Siinder, welche sich bekehrten und angenommen 
wurden, die wieder aufstiegen und ihren Rang und ihren Dienst 
einnahmen. 

Aber eine Menge von ihnen erlauben nicht, dafs solche (be- 
kehrte Siinder) am Mysterion Christi teilnehmen. Also kommt 
es vor, day einer eine Zeit von 20, 30, 40 und 50 Jahren 
bleibt, ohne iiberhaupt je teilzunehmen am heiligen Kelch. 
Auch von der Ordnung der Priester und Ménche, bleiben 
ebenso manche jahrelang, ohne daf sie teilnehmen: dazu viele 
der Bischéfe. Wiederum gibt es viele Bischéfe, welche kein 
Opfer bringen, oder teilnmehmen an den heiligen Sakramenten; 
jedoch ordiniert man Priester, Kirchen und Altire weiht man 
ein, man tauft, und segnet und auch das iibrige. Diese grobe 
Dummheit ist doch wunderbar. Wer nicht wert ist, Gaben 
zu opfern, wie. sollte der wiirdig sein, einen Priester zu ordi- 
nieren, dali er opfern kann? Oder einen Altar (einzuweihen), 
worauf das siihnende Opfer dargebracht und vollendet wird? 


1 Novatian (c. 200—255). 
? Manasse 2 Chr, 33: 13. 
3 Matt. 26 : 13. 
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§ XVII. 
fol. Uber die Heuchelei. 
19° 

Wiederum ist bei ihnen ein Anderes, daf all ihr Verkehr, 
ihr Lebenswandel und ihre Titigkeit mit Gepriinge und 
Ostentation, nicht in Wahrheit und Aufrichtigkeit ist. Aufer- 
lich und vor den Leuten zeigen sie sich gerecht, Abstinenzler, 
Naziriier, keusch und heilig; aber inwendig ist ihre Lebens- 
weise liederlich. Uber sie ist vollbracht die Beschuldigung, die 
im heiligen Evangelium steht. 


§ XVIII. 


Dariiber, dafB sie nicht teilnehmen am heiligen Abendmahl, wenn 
sie (Ménche) werden, wie wir tun. 





















Diese scheinbaren Ménche, in ihren Gewiindern, sind eigent- 
lich keine Ménche; man hilt nicht einmal geistlichen Gesang 
und Gebet iiber sie. Aber jeder einzelne, wenn es ihm pabt, 
legt das Minchsgewand an, und ift Fleisch zu jeder Zeit ohne 
Hindernis oder Mal. Aber vollkommene Ménche, nicht einer 
unter tausend ist bei ihnen zu finden; der den Talar genommen 
hiitte mit Gebeten und geistlichen Lobgesiingen nach der 
Ordnung der Tonsur. 













§ XIX. 


Dariiber, daf sie nicht achten auf das Patenamt bei der heiligen 
Taufsalbung. 

Uber die Sache des Patenamtes bei der heiligen Taufe 
Vieles verwirren sie und achten nicht die Ehre des heiligen 
Myron. Wer (den) Tiufling annimmt, nimmt ihn im heiligen 
Vertrag als seinen Sohn, oder seinen Bruder, usw. Sie wahren 
iiberhaupt nicht die Ordnung. Jedermann nimmt von der 

Taufe weg den Sohn seines Bruders, oder den Sohn seiner 
Schwester, und die iibrigen seiner Verwandten. 
















§ XX, 
Uber das Fest der Geburt. 


Uber das Fest der heiligen Geburt, welches sie nicht gleich- 
wie jedermann feiern, sondern dabei ihre eigentiimliche Sitte 
halten, apart von allen Vdélkern, welche den Gekreuzigten 
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verehren. Sie waren nicht die ersten, die das Evangelium ak- 
zeptierten, dafs sie nun wiinschen, ihr Eigenes aufzurichten, 
und die Gewohnheit, welche sie empfingen von den Aposteln, 
preiszugeben. Sie waren im Gegenteil die allerletzten, die 
an das Evangelium glaubten, durch den heiligen Gregorius im 
Jahre 863 des Alexander. Nachdem sie Christen geworden 
waren, kamen viele Synoden zustande in der Welt; und alles 
was sie beschlossen und iiberlieferten, wurde angenommen und 
angeordnet in der Kirche der Syrer, Griechen, Rimer, Agypter 
Nubier, Athiopier und Inder, der fernen Linder; wie auch bei 
den Anbaren, welche im Innern des Landes und ihre Nachbarn 
sind; und bei den Alanen, welche im Norden yon diesen 
wohnen; bei den Chazaren und Russen (welche Skythen sind), 
und bei den Ungarn, Bulgaren und Balkern, und den iibrigen 
Vélkern und Nationen, welche glaubten an die evangelische 
Botschaft. All diese feiern das Fest der Geburt (Weihnachts- 
fest) am selben Tag, am 25. Dezember, und Epiphanien am 
selben Tage, am 6. Januar. Wie kommt es nun, daf jene (die 
Armenier) so verschieden sind yon allen anderen? Nur sie 
feiern die Geburt und Erscheinung am selben Tag; und wenn 
sie behaupten, dafs das eine alte Sitte ist, so auch die Alt- 
vordern gepflegt haben, so behaupten wir: viele von den 
friiheren Gebriiuchen sind von den Viitern und Lehrern ge- 
iindert worden, wie wir oben zeigten im Briefe des Patriarchen, 
des Mar Johannes.: Vieles ist abgeschafft worden, und vieles 
wurde erneuert. So hat man abgeschafft, dah man sich taufen 
libt 30 Jahre alt. Auch dies, dai Bischéfe Weiber und 
Kinder hatten, als sie in der Welt (Laien) waren; spiterhin 
schickten sie die Frauen weg und wurden Bischéfe, wie auch 
euer. Gregor und viele. Und dies, daf sie dienende Frauen 
ordinierten, welche salbten die Frauen, welche mit uns waren. 
Und vieles wie dieses hat man auch erneuvert. Zum Beispiel 
das, dai sie junge Kinder taufen; und das, daf sie jedes Jahr 
die Passion und Ostern (Passah) feiern; und dies, daf alle 
Menschen, welche das heilige Kreuz verehren, fasten sollen 40 
Tage zusammen vor Ostern; da friiher jeder 40 Tage fastete, 
wann es ihm beliebte im Jahr. Sie erneuerten auch Palmarum, 
welches iiberhaupt nicht mehr gefeiert wurde, und das Laub- 





! Hier steht also ausdriicklich, dab nicht das ganze Schreiben von Joh. 


Barschuschan ist. Siehe Vorwort, p. 2. " 
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fest ordneten sie in seiner Zeit, mit vielem Examinieren, und 
Forschen yon vielen, und Berechnungen, welche mit grébter 
Genauigkeit und mit Erlaubnis des heiligen Geistes ausgefiihrt 


wurden. 
§ XXI. 
Uber die Wahrung des jiidischen Gesetzes. 


Dariiber, dafi die ersten Christen viele Gebriiuche der jiidi- 
dischen Gesetzesbeobachtung hielten, welche die heiligen A postel 
und ihre Jiinger aufhoben und entfernten sich von ihnen; 
obwohl sie die Sitte dieses Festes, nach Berechnung des Mondes, 
festhielten nach Ordnung der Juden, welche Mondmonate 
haben. Sie akzeptieren durch Tradition, daf unser Herr ge- 
boren wurde am Sechsten im Monat Januar; und ebenso getauft 
wurde am Sechsten des Monats Januar. Und sie feierten das Fest 
jedes Jahr am Sechsten des Monats. Am Abend zwar feierten sie 
das Fest in Bethlehem; und gleich darauf brachen sie auf von 
Bethlehem und stiegen hinab zum Jordan, und die ganze 
Nacht quiilten sie sich mit Kiilte und Regen und Schnee, wie 
es im Winter an der Tagesordnung ist. Am Morgen feierten 
sie dann Tauffest am Jordan. So taten sie bis zur Zeit des 
Mar Johannes Goldmund (Chrysostomus), in den Tagen des 
Kénigs Arkadius, des Vaters Theodosius, des Jiingeren. Zu 
der Zeit wurden einige in Jerusalem vom Heiligen Geiste ge- 
trieben, dai sie eine Untersuchung und ein Diktum iiber die 
Geschichte der Feste verlangten, welche nicht geziemend ver- 
vollkommt seien; da man erstens das Fest der Geburt am 
Abend in Bethlehem feierte, und dann in aller Eile und Er- 
schépfung aufbrach in derselben Nacht, bis zum Jordanflul 
(ging), und am Morgen Tauffest feierte, ebenso in Eile; dann 
eilte man zuriick nach Jerusalem, um das Fest des Stephanus 
zu feiern, da, wo er gesteinigt und begraben wurde; weil man 
nach den herrlichen Festen der Geburt und Taufe das des 
Stephanus feierte. Und sie forschten nach, und stellten Unter- 
suchungen an, iiber die Sache. Sie schickten daher Schreiben 
an die Patriarchen, welche damals in Rom, Konstantinopel, 
Alexandrien, Antiochien und den iibrigen beriihmten Orten 
standen; und iiberall hatte man deswegen Synoden, und die 
Sache wurde genau untersucht und sorgfiltig dariiber nach- 
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geforscht von allen Weisen und Gelehrten, welche damals 
lebten und sich darauf verstanden, die Zeiten und die Ge- 
schichte zu berechnen. Und sie gingen zuriick in der Be- 
rechnung der Monate und Jahre und fanden, dai das Jahr, 
in welchem unser Herr geboren wurde, das 309. Jahr der 
Griechen ist; und sie fanden, dafi der Anfang des Monats 
Kanin II. (Januar) am 20, Tag des Kanin I. (Dezember) 
nach der Sonnenrechnung fiel; also am 25. in diesem (Sonnen-) 
Monat waren es sechs Tage im Monde, welcher als Mond des 
Januar gerechnet wurde. Sie bestiitigten genau, dab am 25. 
Dezember nach der Sonne unser Herr geboren wurde in diesem 
Jahr. Am selben Tage nun feierten die Heiden das grobe 
Sonnenfest, weil gerade zu der Zeit, am 24. und 25, im Monat, 
die Jahreswende ist. Ich sage im Dezember, Marz, Juni und 


September. Die Wende des Kanin, weil die Sonne gen Siiden eo 


sinkt bis zum Rande des niedrigsten Grades, und dann vom 
25. fiingt sie wieder an, zu steigen. Da machen sie ein grobes 
Freudenfest, genannt Fest der Sonne, welche bildlich vorstellt 
und symbolisiert die grofie Sonne der Gerechtigkeit, welche 
bereit war an diesem Tag zu erscheinen. Die Christen gingen 
zu diesem Fest der Heiden und verunreinigten sich bei ihren 
Opfern. Daraufhin ordneten die Viter an und bestimmten 
alle zusammen einmiitig, daf am 25. Dezember, nach der 
Sonne, das heilige Fest der Geburt gefeiert werde, und abge- 
schafft werde die Berechnung nach dem Monde, da sie steigt 
und fallt, und ungenau ist; niimlich darin, da{ die Summe der 
zwolf Mond-Monate etliche Tage weniger ist als die der zwilf 
Sonnenmonate des Jahres; weil der Mond immer wechselnd 
ab- und zunimmt, und nicht wie die Sonne bestiindig ist, 
welche iiberhaupt nicht wechselt, weder ab- noch zunimmt, 
damit sie die grofe Sonne, Christum, symbolisiere; welcher, 
obwohl er Fleisch an sich nahm und Mensch wurde und sich 
selbst entiiuberte, dennoch sich nie veriinderte, oder ab- oder 
zugenommen hiitte. Soviel iiber die heilige Geburt. 


§ XXII. 
Wiederum untersuchten und berechneten auch die heiligen Viiter, 
daB unser Herr im 30. Jahr getauft wurde, welches das 339. 
der Griechen ist, und im 15. Jahr des Kaisers Tiberius, welcher 
die Stadt Tiberias am galiliiischen Meer baute, wo der Jordan 
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entspringt; darin hat er bildlich prophezeit iiber die feste 
Stadt der heiligen Taufe, welche zu jener Zeit gebaut und be- 
festigt wurde am geistlichen Jordanflusse. Und sie fanden 
durch genaue Berechnung, daf in diesem Jahr der Anfang 
des Mond-Monats Januar mit dem des Sonnenmonats zusammen 
fillt, i. e., der Sechste nach dem Mond war gleich mit dem 
Sechsten nach dem Sonnenmonat. Da ordneten sie an, dali 
Epiphanien an dem Tag sein sollte, welcher der Sechste im 
Sonnenmonat Januar ist, und abgeschafft sei die Berechnung 
nach dem Monde (Mondkalender). Nachdem also festgelegt 
wurde, wie es sich gehért, genau und uniibertrefflich, die 
Chronologie dieser heiligen Feste von den heiligen Viitern und 
den Patriarchen, welche versammelt waren mit Ubereinstim- 
mung des Heiligen Geistes, da schrieben sie und sandten nach 
Jerusalem und all den anderen Gegenden diese Bestimmungen, 
welche von ihnen unter der Mitwirkung des Heiligen Geistes 
verfaht worden waren. Seitdem ist diese schéne Ordnung ge- 
feiert worden in allen Kirchen aller Nationen und Zungen, 
ebenso auch dast|heilige Fest, Palmarum; damals wurde es 
festgesetzt, und angeordnet unter Mitwirkung desHeiligen Geistes. 

Seit jener Zeit haben sich die Christen nie wieder des Mond- 
kalenders bedient, um ein Fest zu bestimmen; das Osterfest 
ausgenommen, welches ohne Zweifel mit dem Passah der Juden 
iibereinstimmen sollte; i. e. der 14. Tag im Monat Nisan, der 
Tag, an welchem man feierte das Gedichtnis des Auszugs aus 
Agypten, und des Wiirgengels, welcher schonend vorbeifuhr, 
und an den Tiiren voriiberging, wo man ein Lamm geopfert 
hatte. Und man erinnert sich dieser Dinge am heiligen Sabbat 
des Passion, weil an ihm, am Passah der Juden und am 14. 
Tage, an welchem das Lamm geopfert wurde, wurde geopfert 
das heilige Lamm Gottes am Querbalken des Kreuzes. 

Es geschah aber im Sonnenmonat am 25. Miirz, an dem 
Tage, an welchem seine Empfiingnis verkiindigt worden war, 
da gab er seinen Geist auf. Und auch bei Rémern und 
Griechen wird diese Geschichte aufbewahrt und _ niederge- 
schrieben im Kodex der Feste. 


Unterschrift: 


Ignatius, Patriarch von Antiochien, genannt Matthiius, im 
Jahr 1111 nach der Liste der 133. der Jakobitischen Patriar- 


chen, Matthiius aus Mardin. 
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B. Zustitze aus verschiedenen Quellen. 
1. 
Wiederum eine Rede des Lehrers Mar Jaqob iiber Wasser. 


Die Liimmer verehren das lebendige Lamm Gottes, welches 
ein Opfer war, das sie von Opfern befreit. Gott hat vollendet 
das Sakrament (der Opfer) mit dem Opfer seines Sohnes, 
welches die Opfer und auch die Libationen der Volker sym- 
bolisierten. Nachdem er ein grofes Opfer geworden ist fiir die 
Siinder, wird ein andres Opfer, von seiner Zeit bis jetzt, nicht 
angenommen. 

Die heutige Kirche ist doch nicht jiidisch, da sie Opfer 
briichte, aufer das Opfer des Leibes und Blutes des Sohnes 
Gottes, wie sie belehrt wurde vom Eingebornen, der seinen 
Leib brach. Und nicht wird wiederum ein anderes Opfer 
verlangt aufer diesem. Die Sakramente sind vollkommen, und 
nicht sind wiederum heute Opfer (nétig), da der Sohn Gottes 
geopfert wurde auf dem Altar, am Querbalken (Kreuz). Wer 
aber ein anderes Opfer vertritt, ist nicht vom Herrn, da heute 
nicht mehr animalische Opfer gebracht werden sollen. Wenn 
nun ein Mensch sich verirrt und ein Opfer bringt wie der 
Jude, so verleugnet er also all die Passion des Eingeborenen. 

Jeder, der erlést ist mit dem Opfer des Sohnes Gottes, wird 
nicht einfiihren Opfer, damit er nicht verurteilt werde von der 
Gerechtigkeit (justitia). Kein Mensch opfert heute ein Lamm 
fiir seine Ubertretung, da Gott selbst abgeschafft hat die 
Opfer mit seinem Opfer. Christus zuerst opferte sich selbst 
auf Golgatha, und hat weggetan die Opfer und siihnte die 
Siinden der Opfernden. Wenn man nun opfert nach dem 
Tode des Sohnes Gottes, so ist das Verleugnung der Leiden 
des Sohnes. Fliehe fort vom Opfer, welches dich von Gott 
entfremdet, entledigt dich auch vom Zeichen der Taufe, wiischt 
von dir das Ol, mit welchem du gezeichnet bist, und vermengt 
dich mit den Juden, welche den Sohn getiétet haben. Wenn 
du opferst, hast du Teil mit den Juden, die den Sohn ge- 
kreuzigt haben und brachten Opfer, welche ihn nicht aner- 
kennen, 

Der Jude wartet bis jetzt, dai der Messias komme, und 
bringt Opfer, um mit einem Bilde darzustellen, wie er kommt. 
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Wer aber heute noch Opfer bringt mit Vorsatz, der ist ein 
Jude und verlift die Ordnung des Eingebornen. Wenn nun 
ein Priester Salz nimmt, um es zu segnen, damit er das Opfer 
essen kann vor der Zeit der Opferung, so wisse solcher Priester, 
dah er sich unter die Kreuziger mischt, der Elende; und 
auch das Priestertum des Sohnes Gottes wird von ihm ge- 
nommen. Wer die Haut und auch das Fett des Lammes 
nimmt, verkauft damit den Sohn Gottes und mifbraucht seine 
Erlaubnis. Und der Elende schlieft sich damit dem Gesetz 
des Judentums an; und der Herr des vermischten Opfers, 
sein Teil ist mit dem Satan. Der Sohn Gottes hat abgeschafft 
die Opfer, damit sie nie wieder gebracht werden; wer denn 
erkiihnt sich, sie heute noch zu bringen? Wenn jemand wagt, 
ein Opfer zu bringen und vyerachtet das Gebot, so entfremdet 
er sich allen Geheimnissen des Eingebornen. Siehe zu, du 
Kluger, wenn ein Mensch irrt und bringt Opfer, da du nicht 
issest von dem Geopferten und dich verunreinigst. Wenn du 
ein Opfer siehst, halte dich fern von seiner Verunreinigung, 
bekreuzige dich mit dem schimmernden Kreuze, und riihre es 
nicht an. Fern sei es dir, O Kirche, dai heute noch ein 
anderes Opfer in dir geschehe, aufer dem Leibe und dem 
Blute des Sohnes auf deinem Altar. Das ist das Opfer, welches 
Jesus fiir dich bestimmte, als er dich erléste. Siehe zu, dah 
du kein andres Opfer darbringst aufer diesem. Er opferte sich 
auf Golgatha fiir die Siinder; wer also ein anderes Opfer bringt, 
wird nicht angenommen. Aber die Juden leugnen, dai der 
Sohn Gott sei. Deswegen bringen sie Opfer, da sie ihn nicht 
kennen. Die Gemeinde des Sohnes verwirft Opfer, da sie nicht 
in ihr sein sollen; da sie aufblickt zum Herrn, welcher ein 
Opfer wurde, damit er die Opfer abschafite. Und sein Leib 
und sein Blut opfert er allezeit auf ihrem Altar, wie er sie 
auch lehrte als er seinen Leib brach und ihn seinen Jiingern 
gab. Am besten ist es fiir den, der heute Opfer bringt, dab 
er auch den Sohn verleugnet und hilt sich gut mit den Juden. 
Es gibt nur ein Opfer, womit die ganze Welt gesiihnt wurde. 
Verflucht ist der, der nach diesem ein Opfer bringt. Die Ge- 
meinde verwirft den, der heute Opfer bringt, und nimmt ihn 
nicht auf, da er ihren Diensten fremd ist. 
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2. 


Von einer Anzahl von Lehrern und rechtgliubigen Viitern. 
1. Mar Ephriim. 


Ein jeder, der heutzutage Opfer bringt fiir einen Verstorbenen; 
der Verstorbene wird damit verdammt, und die, welche es essen, 
werden dadurch verunreinigt. Der Priester, welcher Salz 
segnet und gibt es dem Opfernden, damit er es esse, und ver- 
langt von ihm den Zehnten, ist ein zweiter Kaiphas, welcher 
unsern Herrn ans Kreuz schlug, damit die Zehnten nicht ab- 
geschafit wiirden. — Jeder, der heute ein Lamm opfert, nach 
jenem ersten, hat keinen Anteil mehr an dem ersten, und 
leugnet den, welcher gekreuzigt wurde. Wer heute ein (ge- 
opfertes) Lamm ift, schafft ab jenes Passahlamm. Wie ein 
toter Leib leer ist von der Seele, welche in ihm wohnte, so ist 
auch ungesiiuertes Brot frei von dem Innewohnen des Heiligen 
Geistes. Nicht im toten Leibe ist die Seele, und im unge- 
siiuerten Brot ist nicht der Heilige Geist. — Es ist den Ge- 
nieBenden besser, sie essen ein totes und ersticktes Lamm, als 
wie ein Lamm, in welchem die Leugnung der Juden versteckt 
ist. — Es ist besser, er esse todbringendes Gift, welches den 
Kérper allein titet, als dah er opfere Ungesiiuertes und reinen 
Wein als eine Opfergabe. 


3. 
Mar Ishaq. 


Ein totes Opfer ist nicht lebendig machend fiir diejenigen, 
die in Christo schlafen. Ochsen und Schafe, die am Todes- 
tage fiir die Toten geopfert werden, gereichen denen, die sie 
essen, zur Verdammnis, und den Verstorbenen bringen sie Qua- 
len, — Ein totes Opfer macht nicht lebendig die, die in Siinden 
gestorben sind. Mit dem Blute der Tiere werden heute die 
Verstorbenen nicht erlist. — Und mit dem Priester, welcher 
Salz segnet, sollst du nicht im Gebet stehen, damit nicht die 
Engel dich schelten, wenn sie ihn in Gehenna stiirzen. 


4, 
Von dem Lehrer Mar Ja‘gob. 


Schlechter als ein Heide ist, wer heute ein Lamm opfert; 
oder Ungesiiuertes als Hostie anfaucht am Opferheiligtum. 
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Jeder, der heute ein Lamm oder Ungesiiuertes darbringt, ver- 
leugnet den Vater, welcher seinen Sohn opferte, damit er ein 


Opfer sei. 










a 


a. 








Der feurige Ignatius. 


Wir beobachten die Nacht des Mittwoch, weil in ihr unser 
Herr den Aposteln offenbarte betrefis seines Leidens, und sie 
gerieten in Aufregung vor Kummer. Wir beobachten die 
Nacht des Freitags, weil in ihr unser Herr von den Juden 
gefangen genommen wurde, und auf die Wange geschlagen von 
dem Knecht des Hohenpriesters; und sie fesselten ihn an die 
Siiule. Wir geben frei die Nacht des Samstags, weil in ihr 
Erleichterung wurde allen Seelen der Verstorbenen, die im 
Totenreich waren, als unser Herr zu ihnen hinabstieg. 














6. 


Gregorius Thaumaturgus. 






Nicht kann ein Christ die Nacht des Mittwoch und Freitag 
aufgeben, ohne verdammt zu werden mit denen, die unsern 
Herrn fesselten in der Nacht des Freitags und ihn Pilatus 
tiberlieferten. Und die, welche die Nacht des Samstags wachen, 
werden verdammt mit denen, welche die Beine der Riiuber 
brachen, damit der Sabbat nicht geschiindet wiirde, und sie 
vom Gesetz verdammt wiirden. 









7. 
Johannes sagt: 


Solange die Welt tot war, opferte man Ungesiiuertes, weil 
Ungesiiuertes tot ist. Seitdem aber Christus ‘gekommen ist, 
welcher das Leben ist, opfern wir gesiiuert Brot, welches 
Leben ist, zum Beweis der Wiederkunft Christi. 















8. 
Dionysius sagt: 


Es findet sich durchaus nicht, da{ eins von den Sakramenten 
des Priestertums vollkommen wiire, aufer wenn die gittliche 
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Eucharistie hinzu kommt. Und keine Priester sind mit Gott 
verbunden, wenn die Opfergabe nicht geopfert wird, durch 
welche die Ordination eigentlich vollzogen wird. An diesen 
Dingen also haben die Armenier keinen Anteil. Es findet 
sich nicht, dafi seit der Kreuzigung unseres Herrn Ungesiiuer- 
tes, oder ein Lamm geopfert wurde als Opfergabe; und jeder, 
der sie opfert, ist noch ein Jude und wartet auf das Kommen 
des Messias. Ein Christ, welcher 40 Tage vorbeigehen last, 
ohne Teilnahme der Eucharistie ohne Grund, ist nach seinem 
Tode nicht wiirdig, dab fiir ihn gebracht werde eine Opfer- 
gabe, da er im Leben sich selbst ausgeschlossen hat von der 
Gemeinschaft der Sakramente. Und wiederum sagt er: Nicht 
soll teilnehmen lassen ein Priester jemanden ohne Bekenntnis, 
ob er treu ist im Glauben, oder nicht. 


9, 
Mar Severus. 


Hab Acht, o Christ, da nicht dein Heil mit den Juden 
ist. Wenn du fiir einen Verstorbenen die Fiulnis der toten 
Tiere issest, bedenke, mein Lieber, was Basilius der Grofe 
tat, mit dem Manne, der Fleisch essen lief fiir seinen toten 


Sohn. Auch den Priester, der von jenem Ochsenfleisch af, 
setzte er vom Priestertum herab,und legte auf ihn einsiebenjiihriges 
Fasten; und auf den Gliiubigen, der das Opfer brachte, ein 
dreijihriges; und auf jeden, der davon gegessen hatte, ein ein- 
jiihres Fasten. Also, es soll iiberhaupt nicht geschehen, dal 
ein Christ fiir einen Verstorbenen Fleisch ift. 


10. 
Rabbula von Edessa. 


Nicht sollen die Geistlichen, niimlich die Priester und Dia- 
konen und Gliubigen, beim Gediichtnis der Verstorbenen 
Fleisch essen, noch Wein trinken. Sonst, anstatt einer trauern- 
den Seele, welche Gnade sucht fiir den Verstorbenen, lachen 
sie, scherzen und ziirnen Gott. Anstatt, dafs das Herz fieht, 
besitzen sie ein hartes und geiziges Herz, und werden Genossen 
der Juden, welche unsern Herrn gekreuzigt haben, damit er 
ihre Opfer nicht abschafite. Denn die Juden, wie die Heiden, 
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nennen den Gediichtnisritus ihrer Toten ,,Opfer“; wir aber 
» Wachen“, weil beim Wachen kein Fleisch ist, sondern Speise, 
welche den Christen ziemt, wobei keine Fiulnis der toten Tiere 
ist. Und wie die Christen von den Juden und Heiden ge- 
trennt sind durch den Glauben, so ziemt es sich, dafi bei ihren 
Gedichtnisfesten man sich trennt von ihnen; weil die Heiden 
und Juden Opfer, die Christen aber Vigilien und Opfergaben 
haben. 


11. 
Jaiqob von Edessa. 


Das Volk der Armenier vom Anfang der Welt lebt ohne 
Gesetz. Von ihnen kommt weder ein Lehrer, noch ein Ein- 
siedler, noch ein Gelehrter. Daher kommt es auch, dafi fremde 
Lehrer iiber sie die Macht gehabt und sie vom Glauben der 
Wabrheit abgebracht haben. Einige ihrer Lehrer sind einer- 
seits Juden, einige, andrerseits, Phantasten. Deswegen folgen 
sie den Juden darin, dai sie Lamm und Ungesiiuertes und 
reinen Wein opfern und Salz segnen; wodurch sie Gott fiir 
unrein erkliren — als ob er Unreines geschaffen hiitte! da er 
doch sagt: ,,Nichts, das zum Munde eingeht, verunreiniyt den 
Menschen.“ Den Chalcedoniern folgen sie darin, dai sie mit 
ihren Fingern das Kreuz machen und bekennen zwei Naturen, 
ohne es zu wissen. Und den Nestorianern folgen sie darin, 
daf} sie den ganzen Vorderarm von rechts nach links voriiber- 
gehen lassen. Den Arabern folgen sie darin, daf sie drei 
Kniebeugungen machen gegen Siiden, wenn sie opfern, oder 
beschneiden; und andere Dinge noch schlimmer als diese tun 
sie. Und den Heiden folgen sie darin, daf sie jedenfalls, wenn 
jemand stirbt, Opfer fiir ihn darbringen; und sie beleidigen 
hauptsichlich darin Gott, weil es nicht dem Gliubigen von 
Gott erlaubt ist, fiir einen Toten zu opfern am Todestage, 
oder Fleisch zu essen am Tag seines Gediichtnisfestes. Des- 
wegen ist dies ein heidnischer Brauch und der heiligen Kirche 
fremd. 


12. 
Mar Johannes. 


In diesen acht Tagen der Passion unseres Herrn ist es nicht 
recht, fiir den Christen, dah er Ungesiuertes esse, (damit er 
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nicht mit den Juden verdammt werde), es sei denn aus Not- 
wendigkeit der Reise; weil, gerade wie das Essen von Gesiiuer- 
tem quiilt die Juden am Sabbat des Ungesiiuerten, welches die 
Juden am Tage der Passion machen, so betriibt es den Heiligen 
Geist und die Engel, (wenn wir Ungesiiuertes essen), Denn 
nicht eine kleine Feindschaft ist zwischen uns und den Juden. 
Gott, unsern Herrn, haben sie gekreuzigt. Also jeder Gliubige, 
der eins der jiidischen Gesetze hilt, oder an ihren Briuchen 
teilnimmt (ausgenommen dies, das er in den Schriften der 
heiligen Propheten liest), wird bestraft von unserm Herrn. 
Nie wieder soll der Gliiubige sich nihern den jiidischen Ge- 
briiuchen, ob klein oder grof, weil sie Gott getétet haben. 


13. 
Gregorius, welcher die Armenier belehrte. 


Nachdem er Katholikus durch Leontius, Patriarch von Rom, 
geworden war, lehrte er viele Volker. Da nahm er Priester 
und Diakone von Sebaste in Kappadokien und ging in alle 
Gegenden und lehrte bis nach Tarin und allen Stiidten der 
Armenier; und er kam nach Amid und Nisibis und Persien 
und Chorasan, bis zu den Grenzen der Alanen; und wenn 
immer er predigte, weissagte er iiber das Volk der Armenier, 
indem er sagte: ,.Nach kurzer Zeit werden zu ihnen kommen 
fremde Lehrer, die der Glaubenswahrheit abhold sind, und 
werden sie abwendig machen von der Predigt der Apostel; 
und, wegen ihrer Herzenshiirtigkeit, da sie sich von der Wahr- 
heit nicht iiberzeugen lassen, wird es zum letzten schlimmer 
mit ihnen als zum ersten“. Und siehe da, seine Weissagung 
war aus der Wahrheit; weil er je 40 Tage fastete, wie auch 
Moses und Elias, und auf ihm war die Gabe der Weissagung, 
Zu seiner Zeit wurde auch Koustantin gliubig, der siegreiche 
Konig, und eins wurde der Glaube an Christum allerorts. 
Deshalb riihmten sich die Armenier des Gregorius, welcher sie 
helehrt hatte, weil er von Eusebius in Caesarea gelehrt worden 
war; und die Handauflegung, welche er empfing von Leontius, 
dem Patriarchen, geschah in Rom. Der Sohn Gregors, Ary- 
stus, war auf der Synode der 318 Viiter (Niciia). Und er 
nahm von ihr die Kanones und die Glaubenssiitze und kam, 
sie seinem Vater zu zeigen, und er freute sich iiber den wahren 
Glauben, Es steht aber nicht geschrieben, dab Gregor Lamm, 
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oder Ungesiiuertes opferte, denn es kam keine Hiiresie in den 
wahren Glauben hinein; und an vielen Orten verbot er den 
Kongregationen seines Volkes, den Freitag und Mittwoch frei 
zu geben, bis am Abend; und nicht hielten sie die Nacht des 
Donnerstag und des Samstag, wie sie die Armenier halten in 
ihrem Wahnsinn, indem er vielen von den Kongregationen des 
Volkes verbot, sich in der Nacht des Mittwoch und Freitag 
mit Fisch und Wein zu verunreinigen. Dies tat er allezeit. 

Wenn in einem Lamm oder im Ungesiiuerten die Kraft 
lige, Siinden zu vergeben und dem Ubel der Welt zu wider- 
stehen, wozu wire dann Christus gekommen? Aber weil er 
sah, dafs die Siinde sich mehrte, und Geiz an den Priestern 
klebte und die Opfer und Opferspenden nutzlos geopfert wur- 
den, da verlief} er seine himmlische Wohnung, stieg herab, sein 
Geschipf zu erlisen; und anstatt eines Lammes, opferte er 
sich selbst, anstatt Ungesiiuertem nahm er in seine heiligen 
Hinde gesiiuertes Brot und stellte dar seinen Leib; nahm 
Wein und Wasser und mischte sie, machte sie zu seinem leben- 
digen Blut, und gab sie als Leben fiir die Welt. Er schaffte 
ab das Passahlamm, Ungesiiuertes, und den ganzen Gestank 
der Opfer. 














The Kashmirian Atharva Veda, Book Three. — Edited, 
with critical notes, by LeRoy Carr Barret, M. A., 
Ph. D., Trinity College, Hartford, Connecticut. 


Prefatory. — This third book of the Kashmirian AY. is 
edited in the same manner as were the first and second books 
(see this Journal vol. 26 p. 197 and vol. 30 p. 187). The same 
freedom has been maintained in regard to the form of pre- 
senting the material, but as heretofore the transliteration is 
considered first in importance. An effort has been made to 
reduce commentary to the smallest limits; and this may have 
produced an appearance of assurance regarding the emended 
text offered, but it is rather more appearance than reality. 
The text as constituted is a product of textual criticism solely, 
and only rarely has a purely conjectural reading been suggested 
or a venture made towards the higher criticism. Mutilated 
passages might sometimes be made intelligible by free guess- 
work, but even moderate assurance about a reading can be 
felt only if similar phraseology can be cited from other Vedic 
Texts. 

Inasmuch as this is really preliminary publication it seems 
proper to put it in print now rather than hold it back on 
account of some unsolved difficulties. A revision and republi- 
cation which would have some finality may properly be under- 
taken when the whole, or at least half, shall have been pub- 
lished in this manner. The fourth book will follow this one 
as soon as possible. 

The transliteration is given in lines which correspond to the 
lines of the ms.; the division of words is of course mine, based 
on the edited text. The abbreviations are the usual ones; 
except that Q. is used to refer to the AV. of the Caunikiya 
School, and ms. (sic) is used for manuscript. The signs of 
punctuation used in the ms. are fairly represented by the 
vertical bar (= colon) and the “z” (= period): in the trans- 
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literation the Roman period stands for a virdma: daggers are 
used to indicate a corrupt reading as they are used in editions 


of classical texts. 


Introduction. 

Of the ms. — This third book in the Kashmir ms. begins 
f. 49 a, 1. 2 and ends f. 61 a,1. 3, — 12 folios: only one letter 
is illegible owing to peeling of the bark, on the last line of 
f. 52 a, and unclear signs are only four I think. It may be 
noted here that in this ms. a ligature which seems clearly ttr 
appears very frequently but not always for tr: and one liga- 
ture seems regularly to serve for nn and °r n°. In this part 
of the ms. most of the pages have 18 or 19 lines of script. 

Punctuation and numbering. — There are no stanza numbers, 
and only the most irregular punctuation to indicate the ends 
of stanzas or hemistichs: sometimes a visarga or anusvara gives 
the hint. Except when a stanza is entirely rewritten I have 
not ordinarily mentioned corrections of punctuation. There are 
no accents marked in this book. 

The grouping of the hymns in anuvakas is maintained in 
this book, eight anuvakas with five hymns in each; and all are 
correctly numbered except the first which is marked a 5, the 5 
belonging to the fifth hymn which is not numbered. All the 
hymns save four are numbered correctly: for no. 5 and no. 11 
the end is indicated but no number given, for no. 28 and no. 
38 the end is not indicated. 

Colophons, glosses, dc. — There are a few things of this 
sort that may well be recorded here. In the left margin 
opposite hymn 10 stands raksémantram; in the left margin 
opposite hymn 34 stands somaih rajanam acervacana (sic); cf. 
f. 63 b. In the text before hymn 11 stands atha raksaman- 
tram; then after the six stanzas which appear also as ©. 3. 23 
there stands RY. 10. 87. 1 entire followed by the pratika of 
RV. 10. 87. 25 (its last stanza) and the direction japet sar- 
vam; finally stands iti raksimantram. This seems to be a 
clear case of intrusion of sitra into our text. And I incline 
to think that a bit of commentary has gotten in between stt. 
10 and 11 of hymn 25, taken in possibly from a bottom margin. 
In hymn 34 between stt. 1 and 2 there stand 3 padas which 
seem to be pratikas, and not constituent padas of a stanza. 
In hymn 31 only the pratika of st. 1 is given followed by ity 
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eka to indicate previous occurrence in this ms.: the same 
practice is noted in Book 4. There are some corrections 
inserted between the lines and some in the margins: most of 
them are helpful, but self-evident. 


Extent of the book. — This book contains 40 hymns of which 
3 are prose; parts of 3 others are or seem to be prose. The 
normal number of stanzas in a hymn is 6, as it is in Q. 3; 
26 hymns have 6 stanzas each, and not one has less I believe. 
Assuming the correctness of the verse divisions as edited below 
we have the following table: 


26 hymns have 6 stanzas each 156 stanzas 
5 ” ” 7 ” ” 35 
4 eo + Bailey : 32 
2 ” ” 9 ” ” 18 
1 hymn has 10 stanzas 10 
Stnw — ae 11 
1» » 2 , 12 
40 hymns have = 274 stanzas. 


New and old material. — Estimating by stanzas which are 
new in structure we have just over 80 new stanzas; estimating 
by padas which are not in the Concordance the total is slightly 
less, because some few padas which do appear in the Concor- 
dance are parts of stanzas which may properly be called new. 
There are 14 hymns which may be called new, though some 
of them contain stanzas already known. 


Of the 31 hymns in @. 3 sixteeen appear here in fairly 
close agreement: this is the practically the same proportion of 
correspondence that was found in Paipp. Books 1 and 2. 
There are here also 2 hymns each of @. 2 and 7, and 3 hymns 
each of ©. 4 and 19, and a few scattering stanzas or padas 
of ©. 5, 6, and 9. Of other Vedic texts there are only a few 
scattered stanzas of RV., VS. KS. Kaucika: one hymn here 
is partly parallel to some mantras of MS., and one appears 
in a form which is closer to the form given in TS. that to 
the form given in QC. 
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ATHARVA-VEDA PAIPPALADA-CAKHA 
BOOK THREE. 






1. [f. 49a 1. 2) 
Q. 3. 4. 







om namo ganadhipataye z z om a tva gni rastrarn saha 
varcasodhi 

$ prag vicam patir ekarat tvam vi raja sarvas tva rajan 
pradico hvaya- 

ntipasadyo namasyo bhaveha tvam vico vrnutam rajyaya 
tvam imah pra- 

digas pafica devih varsma rastrasya kakudhi ¢rayasvato 
vasiini vi bhaja- 

my agrah acchi tva yattu bhuvanasya jatagnir dito va 
jarase dadhati jaya- 

$ putrah sumanaso bhavantu bahum balim prati pacyama 
ugra ZZ 

acna tvagre mitravarunobha vicve deva marutas tva hva- 
yantu | sajata- 

nam madhyamestheha ma sya sve ksettre savite vi raja | 
a pa drava paramasyam 

paravatac cive te dyavaprthivi babhitam | ud ayarn raja 
varunas tatha- 

ha sa tvayam ahvat svenam ehi | indro idam manusya prehi 
sam hi yajfiya- 

Ss tva varunena samvidanah sa tvayam ahvat sve sadhasthe 
sa devan yaksa- 

t sau kalpayad dicah | pathya revatir bahudha viripah 
sarva 

S Safigatya varivas te akran. tas tva sarvas samvidana 
hvayantu daca- 

mim ugras sumana vaceta | yadi jarena havisa da tva 
gamaya- 

masi | atra ta indras kevalir vico balihrtas karat. z 1 z 

Read: & tva gan rastrata saha varcasodihi prag vic&im patir 

ekarat tvari vi raja | sarvas tva rajan pradico hvayantipasadyo 

namasyo bhaveha z 1 z tvam vico vrnatam rajyaya tvam imah 

pradigas paiica devih | varsman rastrasya kakudi crayasvato 

vasuni vi bhajasy ugrah z 2 z accha tva yantu bhuvanasya 
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jata agnir dito ‘va jarase dadhati | jayas putrah sumanaso 
bhavantu bahurh balizh prati pacyasi ugrah z 3 z acvinad tva- 
gre mitravarunobha vigve deva marutas tv’ hvayantu | sajata- 
nama madhyamestha iha sa syah sve ksetre saviteva vi raja z 4 
z & pra drava paramasyah paravatag cive te dyavaprthivi ba- 
bhatam | tad ayarh raja varunas tathaha sa tvayam ahvat tsve- 
nam ehi z 5 z indra idam manusyah prehi sam hy ajiastha 
varunena salvidainah | sa tvayam ahvat sve sadhasthe sa devan 
yaksat sa u kalpayad dicah z 6 z pathy& revatir bahudha 
viripah sarvas saigatya variyas te akran | tas tva sarvas sath- 
vidan&i hvayantu dacamim ugras sumana vaceha z 7 z yad 
ajarena havisadhi tva gamayamasi | atra ta indras kevalir vico 
balihrtas karat z 8 z 1 z 

With the last stanza cf. RV. 10. 173. 6 and @. 7. 94. 

In st. 3b jarasi would suit the verb better and might be 
read. Pada 4c appears in several forms; cf. no. 33.5. A 
possible reading for st. 5d is ° sa enatn lokam ehi. The 
reading of st. 6a here is better than that of ©. but it is en- 
tirely possible that our ms. gives no real variant; in 6d vicah 
as in Q. would be better. The emendations in st. 8 are tentative. 


2. [f. 49 a, 1. 17.) 
C. 3 7. 


harinasya rahusyado dhi cirsani bhesajarmn su ksettriyam 
visana- 

yad visuciman aninacat. | anu tva harino vrsa padbhic catu- 

(f. 49 b.] rbhir akramit. visane vi ¢va cuspitam yadi kifi 
cit ksettriyam hrdi | a- 

do yad avarocate catuspaksam iva cchati | tena te sarvam 
ksettriyam afigebhyo na- 

cayamasi | ud agatam bhagavati vicrtau nama tdarake | vi 
ksettriyam 

tvabhy anace | vedaharn tasmin bhesajam ksettriyarn naca- 
yami te | apa- 

vase naksattrana apa statatosasarm apassat sarvam amayad 
apa kse- 

ttriyam akramit. apa id va u bhesajir apo amivacatanih a- 

po vi¢vasya bhesajis tas tva muficantu ksettriyat. z 2 z 

Read: harinasya raghusyado ‘dhi girsani bhesajam | sa kse- 
triyaih visinaya visicInam aninacgat z 1 z anu tva harino 
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vrsa padbhi¢ caturbhir akramit | visine vi sya guspitath yat 
kif cit ksetriyarn hrdi z 2 z ado yad avarocate catuspaksam 
iva chadih | tena te sarvath ksetriyam aigebhyo nacayamasi 
z 32 ud agataiih bhagavati vicytau nama tarake | vi ksetri- 
yasya muicatém adhamam pacam uttamam z 4 z yad asutes 
kriyamanayas ksetriyata tvabhy anace | vedaihath tasmin bhesa- 
jaa ksetriyath nacayami te z 5 z apavase naksatranam apavasa 
utosasim | apasmat sarvam fmayad apa ksetriyam akramit z 
6 z apa id va u bhesajir apo amivacatanih | apo vigvasya 
bhesajis tas tva muficantu ksetriyat z 7 z 2 z 

From ©. I have supplied the end of st. 4 and the first 
hemistich of st. 5; the words supplied would occupy one line 
of our ms. 


3. [f. 49 b, 1. 7] 
C. 3. 6. 
puman pum- 
Sas parijato acvatthah khadirad adhi | sa hattu catfn mama- 
kan yan- 
¢ caham dvesmi ye ca mam | 
In pada c read hantu catrin, in d mam. 


tan acvattha nisnihi catfn mayi badha todhata | 
indrena vrttraghna me mayad agnina varunena ca | 
In pada a read nig crnihi, in b catrin and dodhatah; and 
I think we should read me badha in b where Q. has vaibadha, 
tho mayi baddha seems to be possible. At the end of ¢ 
vrtraghna medi as in @. is the only remedy that suggests 
itself. 


yathacvattha 
nisnasi pirvan jatan utaparan. eva prdanyatas tvam abhi 
tistha saha- 
sva ta | 
In pada b read nig crnasi; in ¢ prtanyatas; and at the end 
of d read ca. This stanza is not in Q. 
yatha¢vattha vi bhinacgchanta haty arnave | eva me 
¢attro cittani 
vigvag bhidhi mahasva ta z 
In padas ab we may read vi bhinatsy antar mahaty; this 
is close to our ms. and certainly as good as the troublesome 
C. nir abhanas. In c read gatrog, for d visvag bhindhi sa- 
hasva ca. 
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yas saham@nac carati sadsahandiva 
rsabha tenacvattha tvaya vayam sapatnan samvisivahi | 
For pada b read sasahana iva rsabhah. It seems probable 
that at the end of d we must read sahisimahi as in Q. 
sina 
tv dinam nirrtim mrtyos pacair avimokydir acvattha catfn 
mamakan yan¢ ca- 
ham dvesmi ye ca mam 
In pada a read enan nirrtir, in b avimokydih; in c read 
catrin, in d mam. 
adharaneca pra plavatam cchinna nor iva bandhanan na 
nurbadhapranuttanam punar asti nivartanam 
For padas ab read adharaiicah pra plavantamh chinna naur 
iva bandhanat: in c nirbadhapranuttanam. 
prainan nadaémi manasa pra 
crtyena vrahmana prainadn vrksasya ¢cakhaya acvatthasya 
nudama- 
{f. 50a] siz 32z 
Read: prainén nudimi manas& pracrtyainin vrahmana | 
prainan vrksasya cakhayagvatthasya nudamasi z 8 z 3 z 
In @. pada b is pra cittenota brahmana: I would not insist 
on the emendation suggested, and yet it is close to the ms. 


4 [f. 50 a, lL 1) 
Q. 3. 13. 
yad adas sampratir ahav anadataé have tasmad a nu- 
dyo nama stha ta vo namani sindhavah z 
In a read saimprayatir, in b hate: in c & nadyo. 
yat presita varunena 
t sibharm samavalgatah tad a4punor id indro vo yatih asmad apo 
anu sthuna 
In the first hemistich read varunendc chibhath samavalgata: 
in ¢ it seems necessary to read Apnod indro vo yatir; in d 
sthana. 
, apakamam sindamana avevrata vo hi kam. indro 
vas saktabhir devai tasmara nama vo hi kam 
Read: apakimaih syandamana avivarata vo hi kam | indro 
vag caktibhir devis tasmad var nama vo hitam. 
This is the version of Q. (and other texts), and I think the 
Paipp. has no real variant. 
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eko na dewa upatistha 
t sindhamana upenyah | ud 4nisur mahir iti tasmad udakam u- 
cyate | 

Pada a may stand, and for b we may read with KS.. syan- 
damana upetya. , 

apo devir ghrtam itapahur agnisomau bibhraty dpa itya 
tivro raso madhuprcam arafigama ma pranena sa. varcasa 

grham | 

The ms. corrects °*prg& to °mrca and grhaii to gam.. 

In pada a we may read id apa ahur, tho asur with TS. 
would seem better; in b itya seems possible, but all the other 
texts have it tah. In cd read madhuprcam arafigama 4 ma 
pranena saha varcasa gan. 
yad ik pacyamy uta va ¢rnumy 4 ma ghoso gacchad' vasy 

asam mene 
bhejano mrtasya tarhi hiranyavarnasyamam yada va z4.z 

Read: ad it pacyamy uta va crnemy 4 ma ghoso gacchad 
vagy asim | mene bhejano ‘mrtasya tarhi hiramyavarna asva- 
dama yada vah z 6242 

All the other texts have atrpam in d. St. 7 of the @. ver- 
sion appears Paipp. 2. 40. 5. 






















5. [f. 50a, 1 11] 








@. 3. 2. 
agnir no ditas praty eta ¢catfn pratidahanm abhic¢astim ara- 
tirn sa ci- 
ttarn mohitu paresam nihasta¢ ca krnavaj jatavedah ayam 
agni 






r amimihad y4ni cittani vo hrdi vi vo dhamatw okasah 
pra bo dhama- 

tu sarvatd indra cittani vohayarvag akidyadhi agner vatasya 
dhra- 

jya tan visico vi nacaya vi sam Akituyathato cittaini 
muhya- 

ta | atho yad adresa hrta tares&m pari vir jahi | 
cittani 

pratimodayanti grhanafigany apve parehi | abhi prehi nir 
daha 

hrtsu cokdir grahyamitras tapasaé vidhya catfn. | asi ya 

sena 








amisam 
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|f. 50 b.] marutah paresAm asm4n abhedy ojasa4 spardhamana 
tam guhata tapasa- 

pavratena athaisdm anyo anyam vyarnandm. za 5 z 

Read: agnir no ditas praty etu ¢catrin pratidahann abhi- 
castim aratim | sa citta mohayatu paresaii nirhastai¢ ca 
krnavaj jatavedah z 1 z ayam agnir amimuhad yani cittani 
vo hrdi | vi vo dhamatv okasah pra vo dhamatu sarvatah z 
2 z indra cittani mohayarvag akitya adhi | agner vatasya 
dhrajya tan visiico vi nacgaya z 3 z vy esam akitaya itatho 
cittani muhyata | atho yad adyaisaim hrdi tad esa pari nir 
jahi z 4 z amisaim cittani pratimohayanti grhandigany apve 
parehi | abhi prehi nir daha hrtsu cokair grahyamitrais tapasa 
vidhya cgatrin z 5 z asau y& seni marutah paresam asman abhy 
ety ojasa spardhamana | tam gihata tamasaipavratena yathai- 
sam anyo anyam na janatz6z5zalz 

Perhaps we should read janan in 6d; VS. 17. 47 has yat- 
hami ee janan. The ms. gives m& above sa of paresim in 
. 50 b, 1. 1. 


6. [f. 50 b, 1. 2.) 
. 3. 1. 
agnir no vidva 
n praty etu catriin pratidahann abhicastim aratim sa me- 
nam mohitu paresam 
nihastan¢ ca krnavaj jatavedah yiryam ugra maruta idrce 
stha- 
bhi prate mrdata sahadhvam amimrdam vasavo nathitebhyo 
agnir ye- 
sam vidvan praty etu catfn. amittrasendm maghavany 
asm4an. | ca 
tfyatam abhi tam tvam indra vrttrahan agni¢ ca dahatam 
prati | prasiita indra 
$ pravata haribhy4m pra te vajrah pramrnatyahi catfn. | jahi 
prati- 
co niicah paraco vi¢varn vistam krnuhi satyam esam | me- 
namohanam kr- 
nva indramittrebhyas tvam agner vatasya vrajyads tan vi- 
suco vi nacaya 
indrasyenan sohin maruto gnis tv ojasa | caksiifisy agnir 4 
dattam puna 
r etu parajitah z 1 z 
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Read: agnir no vidvin praty etu catrin pratidahann abhi- 
castim aratim | sa senata mohayatu paresam nirhastane ca 
krnavaj jatavedah z 1 z yiiyam ugra maruta idrce sthabhi 
preta mrdata sahadhvam | amimrdan vasavo nathitebhyo agnir 
yesim vidvan praty etu catrin z 2 z amitrasenam maghavann 
asman ¢atriiyatim abhi | taza tvam indra vrtrahann agnic¢ ca 
dahataia prati z 3 z prasita indra pravata haribhyam pra te 
vajrah pramrnan yahi catrin | jahi pratico ‘nicah paraco vic- 
vain vistam krnuhi satyam esém z 4 z sendmohanam krnava 
indramitrebhyas tvam | agner vatasya dhrajya tan visiico vi 
nacaya z 5 z indras senam mohayan maruto ‘gnis tv ojasa | 
caksiifisy agnir 4 dattarh punar etu parajita z 6 21 2 

The reading of our ms. in st. 2 supports Aufrecht’s recon- 
struction (KZ. 27. 219), yet I venture to print the above for 
the Paipp. In st. 6b it is entirely possible that we should 
read ghnantv for ‘gnis tv, in agreement with C. 


7. [f. 50 b, 1. 12.) 
C. 3. 9. 
ekacatam viskandhani visthitas prthi 
vim anu tesam ca sarvesamm idam asti viskandhadisanam 

Read visthita in b, and sarvesam in c. 
karsabhasya vi- 
sabhasya dyauh pita prthivi mata yathacakra devas tathapi 
krnu- 
ta punah 
The forms in pada a may be real variants of these uncer- 
tain words, but it is,doubtful; @. has kargaphasya vicgaphasya. 
In c yathabhicakra as in (. would improve metre and sense; 
in d read devas tathapa. 
aclesamano dharayan tatha tan manuna krtam. | ksano- 
mi vavri ca viskandham muskavarho gavam iva 
For a we may read aclesmano ‘dharayan. Probably we 
should read krnomi vadhri, but ksanomi might stand if we 
can take vadhri as proleptic: muskabarho in d. 
siitre picufikhe khugilam ya- 
d 4 badhnantu vedhasah sravasyamm cusma kababam va- 
dhrim krnvantu bandhurah. 
Read picaige khrgalath in a, badhnanti in b; cusmarn kaba- 
vamh inc. Q. has cravasyuth in c. 
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yena 
Sravasyo carata devayavasuramaya | cunam kapir iva disa- 
nam bandhu- 
ra kabhavasya ca | 
In a read sravasya¢ caratha, although sravasyo points to- 
ward the cravasyavag of €.; for b deva ivasuramayaya: in c 
disano, and in d kabavasya. 
justi tva kamechabhi josayitvabhavam uta 
[f. 51 a] ramavo rathayava pathebhis sarisyata z 2 z 
Read: dustyai hi tva bhartsyami dtsayisyami kabavam | 
uttaravanto ratha iva capathebhis sarisyatha z 6 z 2 z 
The very corrupt first hemistich seems to be only a corrup- 
tion of Q. ab: uttaravanto is suggested as a possibility, for 
which (. has ud agavo. 


8. [f. 51 a, 1. 1] 
C. 19. 56. 
yamasya lokad adhy 4 
babhiyatha pramada mantan pra yunnaksa dhirah ekajina 
Saratham y4a- 
si vidvan svapna mimano asurassa yonau 


Read babhivitha in a, martan (or martyan with Q.) and 
yunaksi in b: ekakina in c, and asurasya in d. 
bambhas tvagre vicvavathava- 
pacyan pura ratrya janitor eke hni tatas svapnenam adhy 
a cabhiyatha bhi- 
Saja ripam apigihamanah 


The ms. corrects to (vigvava)ya(va). 

Read in a bandhas and vicvavaya avapacyat, in b ‘hni: in 
¢€ svapnainam and babhivitha, in d apagih~« and possibly 
bhisajyam. 

vrham gravasurebhyo bhi devan upa- 
vabantu mahimanam rcchan tasmai svapnadadhur Adhi- 
patyam trayastrin¢a- 
sa svar Aanicana | 

It seems to me possible to read in a vrhan gravasurebhyo 
‘bhi devan, which is no worse than (.; in b upavavarta. Pada 
¢ might stand as it is but probably the reading of Q. svapnaya 
dadhur should be followed: for d read trayastriicasah svar 
anacanah. 
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naitam vidus pitaro nota deva yesam jalpya 
¢ caranty antaredam trite svapnam arididrhaprate nara 
adityaso varune- 

nanusista 

In c we will probably do well to adopt the reading of C. 
adadhur aptye nara; in d *anucistah. 
vy asya kriram abhijanta duskrne svapnena sukrtas punya 
m 4puh svar asajasi paramena vadvina tapyamanasya manaso 
dhi jajfiise 

Read abhajanta in a, and duskrto as in Q. seems almost 
forced on us; asvapnena would then follow in b. In c Asajasi 
would be good and bandhuna; in d ‘dhi. 

vidme ta sarvah parijah parastad vidma svapna yo dhi- 
pa hyo te yacasvino no yacaso hi pahy arad visebhir apa yahi 
diram z 3 z 

Read: vidma te sarvah parijah parastad vidma svapna yo 
‘dhipa iha te | yacasvino no yacaseha pahy arad visebhir apa 
yahi diram z 6 z 3 z. 


9, [f. 51 a, 1. 13] 


ambatma pusat srta padvat srjata satyayajfii- 
yeyam srjami | handitan asmai visaya hantave | var ugram a- 
rasam visam aheyam arasam visarn nirvisarn | 
Out of the first five words, even if they are correctly divi- 
ded, I can get nothing; satyayajiiyeyaia spjami seems a possi- 
bility, and probably the colon should stand after han- 
ditain, which might perhaps be emended to aham ditan. The 
rest seems good, Q. 10. 4. 3d,4d has arasath visama var ugram. 
indram aham iyam hu- 
ve somapa ubhayavinam asméi | 
Read: indram aham iyata huve somapam ubhayavinam | as- 
maie°z2z 
It seems probable that somapam is to be read, although 
©. 5. 25. 9d is somapa ubhayavinam: but the context is very 
different. It is clear that the ms. intends the repetition of 
all that stands after asmai in st. 1. 
varunam aham iyam huva | u- 
gro rajanyo mamahi | 
Read: varunam aham iyari huva ugro rajanyas sasahih | 
asmai °° z 3 Z 
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aditim aham iyam huve ciraputram kanini- 
kam asmai 
Read giraputram in b. 
vrhaspatim aham iyam huve | yo devanam purohito a- 
[f. 51 b.] smai z 
Read: vrhaspatim aham iyath huve yo devin&im purohitah | 
asmal °° z 5 zZ 
anac cana¢ candaém arkan asm4@i visaéya hantave | var 
ugram ara- 
sam visaém aheyam arasarm visarn nirvisam 
Read: * * * * *anac candan arkan | asmai visaya han- 
tave | var ugram arasar visam Aaheyam arasaih visaih nirvisam 
z62 
The conjecture of a lacuna of ten syllables here (the letters 
anag c seem to be dittography) is due to the feeling that this 
stanza ought to be symmetrical with the preceding four; but 
the proposed emendation of the last four syllables of pada b 
does not favor this conjecture much. 
navanam navatinadm visasya ropusinam 
Sarvasam agrabham nama vitapayatarasam visarm z 4 z 
Read: navanam navatinaim visasya ropusindm | sarvasim 
agrabhama nama vitapetarasai vigsam z 7 z 4 z 


The first three padas appear RY. 1. 191. 13 abe. 


10. [f. 51 b, 1. 3. 
mrtyur eko 

yama ekas sarvesu ¢carur ud bhava | te nas krnvantu bhe- 
sajam devasenabhya 

S pari | punar no yamas pitrbhir dadatu punar mittravaruna 
vato gnih a- 

ghamano aghacafisas punar dat punar no devi nirrtir da- 
dhatu | ya devi 

$s prahitesus patac tapase va mahase vavasrstas somas 
tvam a- 

smad yavayatu vidyan pitaro va devahita nrcaksasas saha- 
srakso 

martyah punaripa ihavatu prakhyed ugram aharsam saha- 
gus sahapaurusah 

yas te manyus sahasraksa visena parisicyate | tena tvam 
asmabhyam mr- 
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da civo na¢ castur 4 cara ma te manyu sahasraksa bha- 
metir mamakam ja- 
gat. | ye no dvesti tam gaccha yarn dvismas tam jahi z z 
om yan dvisma 

s tafi jahi z 5 z anu 2 zz 

Read: mrtyur eko yama ekas sarvesu carur ud bhava | te 
nas krnvantu bhesajata devasenabhyas pari z 1 z punar no 
yamas pitrbhir dadatu punar mitrivaruna vato ‘gnih | agha- 
maro aghagafisas punar dat punar no devi nirrtir dadatu z 2 z 
ya devi prahitesus patas tapase va mahase vavasrsta | somas 
tvam asmad ydvayatu vidvan pitaro va devahita nrcaksasah 
z 3z sahasrakso ‘martyah punar tipa ibavatu | + prakhyed ugram 
aharsazn sahagus sahapurusah z 4z yas te manyus sahasraksa 
visena parisicyatu | tena tvam asmabhyain mrda civo nag cam- 
bhur 4 cara z 5 z ma& te manyus sahasraksa bhamet tan ma- 
makai jagat ; yo no dvesti tath gaccha yata vayama dvismas 
tam jahiz6252 

St. 3 has appeared Paipp. 1. 95. 4, but was not rightly 
emended: the padas 1c, 4a, and 5d appear the Concordance. 
In the margin opposite st. 4 the ms. has raksimantram. 


11. [f. 51 b, 1. 13.) 
C. 3. 26. 
atha raksamantram zz zz 

om raksa ye sthasyam pracyam dici hetayo nadma devah 
tesam vo agni 

r isavah te no mrdata to no vriita tebhyo namas tebhyas 
svaha z raksa ye stha- 

syam daksindyam dicy avicyavo nama devas tesam vo pa 
isavah | 

te no mrdata te no dhi vriita tebhya namas tebhyas svaha 
z raksa ye sthasyam 

[f. 52 a] praticyam digi virajo ndma devas tesarn vas kama 
isavah te no mrda- 

ta te no dhi vrita tebhyo namas tebhyas svaha z raksa ye 
sthasyam udicya dici 

praviddhyanto nama devas tesam vata isavah te no mrdata 
te no dhi vrita te- 

bhyo namas tebhyas svaha z raksa ye sthasyarm dhruva- 

yam dici vilimpa na- 
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ma devas tesam vo nnam isavah te no mrdata te no dhi 
vrita tebhyo namas tebhya 
s svaha z raksa ya sthasyam irdhvayam dicy avisyanto 
nama devas tesam 
vo varsam isavah te no mrdata te no dhi vrita tebhyo 
namas tebhyas svaha z 
raksohanam vajenam 4 jiganmi mittram pratistham upa 
yami ¢arma | 
cesano agnis krtubhis samiddhds sa no divas sa risa patu 
naktah praty a- 
gne haram iti japet sarvam. z z iti raksamantram. z z 
Read: raksa || ye sthasyam pracyam dici hetayo nama de- 
vas tesiza vo agnir isavah j te no mrdata te no ‘dhi vrita 
tebhyo namas tebhyas svaha z 1 z raksa || ye sthasyam dak- 
sindyaih dicy avisyavo nama devas tesaia va apa isavah | te 
noe °° z 2 z raksa|| ye sthasyam praticyam dici virajo nima 
devas tesazn vas kama isavah | te no * °° z 3 z raksa || ye 
sthasyam udicyam digi pravidhyanto nama devas tesaih vo 
vata isavah | teno * °° z 4z raksa || ye sthasyam dhruva- 
yam dici vilimpa nama devas tesaim vo ‘nnam isavah | te no 
>°°2z5z raksa || ye sthasyam urdhvayam dicy avasvanto 
nama devas tesaza vo varsam isavah | te no mrdata te no ‘dhi 
vrita tebhyo namas tebhyas svaha z 6 z 1 z 
raksohanam vajinam 4 jigharmi mitra pratistham upa yami 
carma | cicano agnis kratubhis samiddhas sa no diva sa risah 
patu naktam z z praty agne haraseti japet sarvam z Zz iti 
raksamantram z z 
The ms. indicates that the “raksa” at the beginning of 
each stanza is to be set off from the rest. Im st. 2 and 6 
avisyavo and avasvanto are adopted from Q. 
It seems clear to me (as indicated by the arrangement) that 
hymn no. 1 of anuvaka 3 has only 6 stanzas; following it 
RY. 10. 87 entire is to be muttered. Cf. Introduction. 


12. [f. 52 a, lL. 10) 
C. 3. 21. 
yo apsv a- 
ntar yo vrttre antar yas puruse yo smani | yo viveca 
osadhir yo vanaspatin- 
s tebhyo gnibhyo hutam astv etat. 
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Read agnir yo vrtre at end of a, read ‘cmani in b; ya a- 
vivecausadhir in ¢, ‘gnibhyo in d. 

yes some antar yo gosv antar yo visto vayasi 
yo mrgesu ya Aviveca dvipado yac catuspadas tebhyah 

Read yas in a, and in d tebhyo followed by continuation 
marks, 

aindrana saratham 
sambabhiiva vai¢vanara uta vi¢vadavyah i johavimi prta- 
nasu sasa- 
hyam tebhyah z 
Read ya indrena in a, vicvadavyah in b: yar and sasahiti 
in c, tebhyo in d as above. 
yo devo vi¢vad yam a kamam 4hur yam datara pra- 
tigrhnantam ahuh yo dhira caktus paribhir idabhyas tebh- 
yah z 

Read: yo devo vicvad yam u kamam ahur yam dataran 
pratigrhnantam ahuh | yo dhirac cakras paribhir adabhyas 
tebhyo > * z 3 z 

yam tva 
hotaram manasabhi samvidus trayodaca bhuvana pafica 
manavah varco- 
dhase yacase sinrtavate tebhyah 
Read manavah in b, sunrtavate in c, and tebhyo in d. 
uks*nnaya vacannaya somaprstha- 
[f. 52 b.] ya vedase vaicvanarajyesthebhyas tebhyah z 
Read for a uksannaya vacannaya, vedhase in b; tebhyo 
in d. 
divam prthivim antariksam ye 
vidyutam anusaficaranti ya daksantar yo vate antas tebhyo 
agnibhyo huta 
m astv etat. 

Insert anv after prthivim in a, read yo diksv antar in b. 
vrhaspatim varunam mittra agnyam hiranyapanyam savita- 
ram indram vicvan devan afigirasam havamahe indram 

kravyadam camaya- 
ntv agnirmn 

Read mitram agnitn hiranyapanita in ab, and probably ab- 
giraso in c; havamaha imam in cd. 

canto agnis kravyad atho purusaresinah atho yo vic- 
vadavyas tarn 
kravyadyam asisamam z 2 z 
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Read: canto agnis kravyad atho purusaresinah | atho yo 
vigvadavyas tah kravyadam acigamam z 9 z 2 z 


13. [f. 52 b, 1. 6.] 

Q. 3. 5. 

ayam agan pirnamanir bali 

balena pramrnan sapatran. | ojo devanarm paya osadhira me 
yi rastram jinvanpa prayacchan 

The ms. corrects to parnae in a. 

Read agan parnamanir in a, pramrnan sapatnan in b: osa- 
dhinata in c, and for d mayi rastram jinvatu prayacchan. 
Whitney reports in d jinvatv aprayucchan; the ms. does not 
have this but we might well restore it. 

mayi rastram parnamane mahi dhdraya 
rastram aho rastrasyabhivarge yaja bhiiydsam uttara | 

In b read mayi, in c ahath, in d uttarah: yatha for yaja 
seems to me good, though yujo (suggested by Whitney) must 
be considered. 

yam nididhi 
r vanaspatau vajin devas priyam nidhim. tam ma indras 
sahayusa ma 
manim dadatu bhartave | 

Read nidadhur in a; in b vajaia would seem better than 
vajin but I think the latter can stand, Delete the syllable 
ma after sahayusa, 

somasya parnas Saha ugram 4gam indrena 
datto varunena sakhyah tam aham bibharmi bahu rocamano 
dirghayu- 
tvaya catacadradaya | 

Read agann in a; perhaps sakhyah can stand but I rather 
think it is only a corruption of gistah which Q, has, 

a ma raksatu parnamanir mahyéaristatata- 
ye yathaham uttaro sani manusya adhisancatah 

In a @. has & maruksat which is probably intended here 
though the ms. reading seems possible; in b read mahya arist», 
in ¢ ‘sani: manusy& adhisathcitah would be a good pada if 
we may take manusi as a noun, or we might read manusaya- 
dhisarncitah. 

punar mayitv i- 
ndriyam punar 4ttasa dravinarn vrahmanam ca | punagnyo 
dhrsnyaso ya- 


thasthamalpayantam ivaha z 
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This is Q. 7. 67. 1. Read: punar maitv indriyatn punar 
atma dravinata vrahmanat ca | punar agnayo dhigsnyaso ya- 
thasthama kalpayantam ihdiva z 6 z 

yat taksano rathakdras karmara ye 
manisinah sarvans tvanparna randhayopastim krnu medinam 

Read ye and rathakaras in a, tan parna randhe in c, and 
medinam in d. The sign np in tvan parna is not clear. 

upa- 
stir astu vaicya uta ¢cidra utarya sarvans tvan parna ran- 
dhayopastim krnu 













[f. 53 a] medinarh z 3 z 
Read: upastir astu vaigya uta cidra utaryah | sarvahs tan 

parna randhayopastim krnu medinam z 8 z 3 z 

This stanza has no parallel. 


14. [f£ 53a, 1 1] 
Q. 3. 23, 


yena veha dadnmasi | yat te garbho yonim etu pu- 

mansam putram janaya tvam pum4n anu jayatam bhavasi 
putranam mata 

jatanam janaydsi ca | yani bhadrani bijany rsabha jana- 

yati | tais tvarn putrarh vindasva sa prasir dhenuka bhava 
krnomi te pra- 

japatyam a4 garbho yonim etu te | vindasva putram narya 
tubhyam sam asakhya- 

ma tasmai tvam bhava | yasam pita parjanyo bhimir mata 






















babhiiva | ta- 

s tva putravidyaya devis pravantv osadhih yas te yonim 
ud imga- 

ya vrsabho retasa saha | sa ta sincatu prajam dirghayuc 
cataca- 





radim. z242Zz 

Read: yena vehad babhiivitha nacayamasi tat tvat | idaib 
tad anyatra tvad apa dire ni dadhmasi z 1 z 4 te garbho 
yonim etu puman bana ivesudhim | 4 viro ‘tra jayatata putras 
te dacamasyah z 2 z pumaisai putraz janaya tam puman 
anu jayataém | bhavasi putranaih mata jatanai janayac¢ ca yan 
z 3 yani bhadrani bijany rsabha janayanti ca | tais tvam pu- 
tram vindasva sé prasir dhenuka bhava z 4 z krnomi te pra- 
japatyam 4@ garbho yonim etu te | vindasva putrath nari yas 
ubhyaim cam asac cham u tasmai tvarh bhava z 5 z yasaii 
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pita parjanyo bhimir mata babhiiva | tas tva putravidyaya 
devis pravanty osadhih z 6 z yas te yonim ud ifigayad vrsabho 
retasa saha |sa ta 4 sificatu prajaih dirghayug gatacaradam 
z7z4z 

The ms. corrects to ja(maya) in 3a and (janay&)mi in 3d. 
Note that the ms. has only a few words of stt. 1 and 2, and 
I have supplied the rest from Q.; other emendations follow QC. 
The last stanza is new. 


15. [£ 53a, lL. 94] 
yam tva vato varaya raridra nabha maharsa- 
bhah } tasyas te vicvadhayaso visadiisanam ud bhare | 
In a ‘varayad is possible; for the first half of pada b no- 
thing plausible suggests itself, although I have thought of some 
form of rudra or of ardra. Padas cd can stand. 


yas tva va- 
raho sanad ekasminn adhi puskare | 


In a read yam and ‘khanad, and cf. ©. 4. 4. 1. It seems 
clear that for padas cd the second hemistich of st. 1 is meant 
to stand here too, for the ms. sometimes fails to indicate a 
refrain when it should; cf. Paipp. 2. 19; 29; and 49. 

yam tvaditir avapad bija 
vapam adhi puskare | 

Though not good metrically this may stand, with the refrain 
to be supplied from st. 1. 

yasyas kulayam salile antar mahaty a- 
rnave | tasyas te vicvadhayaso visadiisanam ud bhare | 

This stanza lends support to the suggestion of ardra in st. 1. 

ut te bhara- 
d uttamaya adhamayds tid bhare anu madhyaé madhyame 
tava visa- 
disanam agrabham 

In a bharam would seem to be the best reading: for c I 

can do no more than the word division indicates. 
sam agrabham ubhav antau sam agrabhar divac ca 
prthivyac ca visadisanam ud bhare z 5 z anu’3 zz 

Read: * * * * samagrabham ubhavy ant&iu samagrabham | 
divag ca prthivya¢ ca visadiisanam ud bhare z 62 5 z anu 3 z 

The ms. has no indication of the loss of four syllables in 
pada a, but it seems very probable; perhaps something like 
madhyam bhimyas stood there as in ©. 6, 89.:3.cd. The ms, 
corrects to prthi(vi)c. 


25* 
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16. [f. 53 a, L. 17.) 
paidvo si prtanadyu svaha soma hinsis so- 
ma hinsito si svaha | 

The first of these two formulae we might read paidvo ‘si 
prtanayus svaha: soma hinsis may stand (cf. RV. 9. 88. 4), 
and at a venture I would conjecture somahiisito ‘si svaha for 


the rest. 
vrahmanama hinsir vrahma hinsito 


[f. 53 b.] si svaha | 
One would expect here a parallelism to the preceding but 
I am unable to work it out satisfactorily; what is given does 
not lend support to the conjecture made above. 
nabhid ahir bhrinamanm ahir agnim arasavadhi | visasya 
vrahmanam 4sit tato jivan na moksase | 
In the first hemistich [I can see nothing more than the 
division of words indicates: in ¢ viso yo might be a possible 
reading. 
usto hi samusto hi nirvi 
to rasas krtah visasya vrahmandm Asit tato jivan na moksase | 
For padas ab read usto ‘hir samusto ‘hir nirvito ‘rasas 
krtah: for the rest see above. 
punar dadati me visarn pirvapadyam udahrta | mam da- 
dacvan sa- 
nyase maya dasto na moksase z I z 
Read: punar dadati me visath pirvapadyam udahrtam | mam 
dadacvan manyase maya dasto na moksase z 6 z 1 z 
The stanza is numbered 6 because of the three occurren- 
ces of svaha above, which seem to indicate three separate formulae. 
17. [f 53 b, lL. 5.) 
ekacatam bhesajani 
tesim matasy osadhe | samudram iva gacchasi prthivyam 
[adhi ni- 
sthitah 
At the end of pada d nisthita would agree better with ma- 
taisy. Q. 19. 32. 3b is prthivyam asi nisthitah (sc. darbha). 
yasyam vedadibhesajarn dacacirso dacajihvah te pra- 
thama dadhe samcravanty osadhe yam arad virayad bhisak. 
If we may take adibhesajam to mean “the original medi- 
cine” we have at the beginning two padas which might pos- 
sibly stand: Q. 4. 6. 1b is dagagirso dagasyah. For the rest, 
in addition to the division of words I can only suggest for 
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consideration sathsravany and drad; but these throw no light 
on what is to me wholly obscure. 
punac ca- 
ksus punas pranam punar dyun na gamat. nis tvakararn 
niskrtya nis tva 
nikrtyakaram 
In a read prano, in b dyur na a; in d niskrtyakaram. 
muficami tva ¢apathyad atho varunad ita | a- 
tho yamasya padbhicadvicad vi¢cvasmad deva duskrtat. 

The ms. séems to correct dvi to dbhi. 

Read uta in b: and padbicéd in c. This stanza appears 
C. 6. 96. 2 with muficantu ma in a, varunyad in b, and kil- 
bisat in d. 

¢am te ci- 
rsnas kapalani hrdayasya ca ye viduh udyan sirydadityo a- 
figadyo tam anicat. | 

Cf. C. 9. 8. 22. In-pada a read sat; for cd udyan sirya 
adityo aiigabhedam aninacat. This however does not reckon 
with ©. which in b has yo vidhuh, a lectio difficilior; yet I 
do not believe we need to read it here. 

himavatas pra sravatas sindhi sam 4ha sajfiga- 
mah tapas sarvas samgatya caksus pranam cadhatu nah z2z 


Read: himavatas pra sravyata sindhau sam aha safigamah | 
ta @apas sarvas samgatya caksus pranam dadhantu nah z 6 
z22 

The first hemistich appears ©. 6. 24. 1 ab; and with pada 
d may be compared @. 10, 2. 29d. 


18. [f. 53 b, 1. 15.) 
. 3. 22. 
hastivarcasam prthatam vrhad disu aditya ya tanvas sam- 
babhtiva ta- 
t sarve savitur mahyas etu vicve devdso aditis sajosah 
Read prathatam in a, and perhaps diksu though yaco as 
in Q@. seems better; in b yat. In c we will have to read as 


in @. samadur mahyam etad. 
mittra- 


¢ Ca varunac cendro rudrac ca tejatu devaso vicvadhayasas te 
|f. 54 a.] m&ndantu varcasa | 

The ms. corrects tejatu to tejasah; if we accept this, as I 
think we may, it obviates the difficulties with the form ceta- 
tus of ©. In a read mitrag, in d maidjantu. 
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yat te varco jatavedo vrhad bhavaty ahutarn tena mam a- 
bhya varcasagre varcasvinam krdhi | 
Read adya varcasagne in cd. In Q. these padas are 4 ab 
and 3 de; Q. has ahuteh and krnu. 
yena haste varcasa sambabhiiva ye- 
na rajA manusesv antah yena deva jyotisa bhyam udayam 
tena ma- 
gne varcasa sam srjeha | 
Read hasti in a, dyam udayan in c. What we have here 
is in (. st. 3 abe with a new pada d. 
yavad varcas siryasyasurasya ca hasti- 
nah tavan me acvina varcas krnutarh puskarasrajah | 
Read puskarasrajé ind. In Q. this is st. 4 c-f, and 4 dhat- 
tim stands for krnutam. 
yavac Catasra 
$s pradica¢g caksur yavat samacnute tavat samdaitv indriyam 
mayi tad dha- 
Stivarcasam. Zz 3 Z 
This is the sixth stanza of the third hymn of the fourth 
anuvaka. 
19. [f. 54a, l. 7.] 
C. 3. 19. 
samcitam mayidam vrahma samcitam viryam 
mama_ | samcitarh ksattrarn me jisnu yesam asmi purohitah 
sam aham e- 
sam rastram pacyami sam ojo viryam balam | vr¢casi ¢ca- 
tfnam bahi 
sam acvam acvan aham __ tiksaniyansas pharsor agnes 
tiksnatarad u- 
ta | indrasya vajras tiksaniyanso esA4m asmin purohitah | 
adhas padyantéam adhare bhavantv ena indrarn maghava- 
nam prtanyan 
ksanami vrahmandmittran anvayama ¢van aham yesam 
am 4- 
yudha sar ¢yasy esam rastram suvirarn vardhayasva ye- 
sam ksattram aja- 
ram astu jisnu ugram esam rastram suviram vardhayasva 
yesam ksa- 
m ajaram astu jisnu ugram es&m cittarn bahudha vicvari- 
pa abhi prayata jayata prasita sam ¢yami nir dyu- 
dhani | 
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[f. 54 b.] tiksna isavo baladhanvano hato ugrayudhabalan 
ugrahaba- 

vah z42Z 

Read: sazacitaza ma idam vrahma sarhcitaza viryam mama | 
samncitaza ksatrazh me jisnu yesam asmi purohitah z 1 z sam 
aham esai rastrath ¢yami sam ojo viryam balam | vrccdmi 
catrinam bahin sam esim acvan aham z 2 z tiksniydisas 
paracor agnes tiksnatara uta | indrasya vajrat tiksniyaiso 
yesim asmi purohitah z 3 z adhas padyantaém adhare bha- 
vantu ye na indram maghavanaim prtanyan | ksinami vrah- 
manamitran un nayami svan aham z 4 z esém aham adyudha 
sath cyamy esa rastram suviramza vardhayasva | esaiia ksatram 
ajaram astu jisnigram esam cittata bahudha vicvaripam z 5 z 
abhi preta jayata prasitas sath cyamy nara ayudhani | tiksne- 
savo ‘baladhanvano hatograyudha abalan ugrabahavah z 6 
z42 

In st. 3d the ms. corrects to asmi; and in 4d it has a 
correction which seems to make ad dhvayima out of anva- 
yama so perhaps we should read ud dhvayami. In 3b it 
might be possible to read tiksnatarad uta as in the ms. 

Whitney in his comments on (. 3. 19. 6 and 8 implies that 


they are found in Paipp. Bk. 3 at this point, but they are 
not in the birchbark; they do appear Paipp. 1. 56, and the 
confusion is doubtless due to the fact that he did not have 
access to a facsimile or the original (cf. Whitney’s Translation 
p. Ixxxi ff). 


20. [f. 54 b, 1. 2.) 
C. 3. 12. 
ihadiva dhruvamya minomi ¢alam kseme tistha- 
mi ghrtam uksamana tam tva ¢cale sarvaviras suvira a- 
bhi sah carema | 
Read dhruvam ni in a, tisthasi in b; tam in c, and supply 
aristavira (as in Q.) in d. 
ihaiva dhruva pra tistha cale acvavati goma- 
ti siinrtavati | irjasvati ghrtavati payasvaty uc chraya- 
yasva mahate saubhagaya | 
Read prati in a, uc chrayasva in d. 
dharuny asi cale grhac chanda 
sitadhanya 4 tva vatso mayi med 4 kumara dhenavasyaya 
m Aasyandhamana 
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Reading chandas in b we get a fairly good pada; grhac 
chandas is rather better than the brhacchandas of Q. and the 
latter’s pitidhanya has proved troublesome; sitadhany& may 
mean “containing produced grain”. In cd read vatso me 
gamed 4 kumara 4 dhenavas sayam asyandamanah. 

imam ¢calarm savita vayur agnis tvasta 
hota ni srotu prajanan uksantiina maruto ghrtena | somo no ra- 
ja ni krsa tanotu 

Read ni minotu prajinan in b; uksantidna in ¢, krsim in 
d; colon after pada b. 

sanassa patni¢ carana syona devibhi 
r nimitasy agne | innarn vasana sumana yacas tvarm rayirm no 
dhi subhage suvirar | 

We may read in a manasya patni carana, for b devi deve- 
bhir nimitasy agre. In c trnath vasin&a sumana asas seems 
most probable; in d read dhehi and suviram. 

a tva kum@ras tarana 4 vatso jagata 
saha | 4 tva paricrtas kumbha 4 dadhnas kalacac ca ya z 5 z 


anu 4 Zz 
Read: a@ tva kumaras taruna 4 vatso jagata saha | a tva 
paricritas kumbha & dadhnas kalacag ‘ca yah z 6 2 5 z 


anu 4 z. 


21. [f. 54 b, 1. 14] 
C. 4. 22. 
imam indra vardhaya ksattriyam sa imam vica 
m ekavisa krnu tvam ni mittraén aksnu tasya sarvans ta 
radhaya- 
smahamuttaresu | ayam astu dhanapatir dhanadnam ayarm 
vicam 
vickrpatistu raja | asminn indu mayi varcansi dhehy a- 
[f. 55 a] varcasarn krnuhi ¢catrum asya | idarn bhaja grame 
svesu gosva nis tam bhaja yo mittro 
sya | varsmat ksattrandm ayam astu rajendra ¢atrii ran- 
dhaya sarvam asmi | asmai 
dyavaprthivi bhirvadsi sam duhitam gharmaduheva dhe- 
num | vayam raja pri- 
ye indrasya bhiyah priyo gavam osadhinam utapam yu- 
najmi tam uttara- 
vantam indra yena jayante | yas tva karad ekavrsarn ja 
nana4m uta rajan u- 
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ttamarh manavanam | uttaras tvam adhare mantv anye ye 
ke ca rajan pradicatra- 

sthe | ekavrsa indrasakha jigivan catriyatam abhi tistha ma- 
hansi | zr z 

Read: imam indra vardhaya ksatriyata ma imam vicim 
ekavrsain krnu tvam | nir amitrin aksnu tasya sarvais tan 
randhayasma ahamuttaresu z 1 z ayam astu dhanapatir dha- 
nanam aya vicath vicpatir astu raja | asminn indra mahi var- 
cainsi dhehy avarcasarzh krnuhi catrum asya z 2 z ema bhaja 
grame ‘cvesy gosu nis tath bhaja yo ‘mitro ‘sya | varsman 
ksatranaim ayam astu rajendra catruzh randhaya sarvam as- 
mai z 3 z asmai dy&vaprthivi bhiri vamamm samduhatham 
gharmadugheva dhenuh | ayata raja priya indrasya bhiiyat 
priyo gavim osadhinaim utapaim z 4 z yunajmi tam uttara- 
vantam indrata yena jayanti na para jayante | yas tva karad 
ekavrsaih janinim uta rajann uttamath manavanim 2 5 z 
uttaras tvam adhare santv anye ye ke ca rajan praticatravas 


te | ekavrsa indrasakha jigivan catriyatim abhi tistha mahansi 


z6zZ2142 
This hymn appears also in TB. 2. 4. 7. 7—8, and our text 
is in agreement with it in several places: st. 6d in Q. 7. 73. 


10d. In le it is entirely possible that our ms. has only a 
corrupt form of the @. reading aksnuhy asya; in 5a Q. has 
a better reading yunajmi tae, but probably ours can stand; in 
5b I have supplied words from Q@. 


22. [f. 55 a, 1. 8. 
visanasy Aafigirasi devaja praticaksini 
divas prthivyas sambhiitas sahasraksi dhi nah 
Read Aafigirasi in a, saiabhita in c (= Q. 6. 100. 3c): for d 
we may read sahasraksi vi syadhi nah, which is supported by 
©. 6.121. la viséna pacin vi syadhy asmat. 
sahasraksi yad grbhati 
pacyamy osadhe sadanvagni raksoghni bhaveha praticaksini | 
A probable reading for pada a is sahasraksi yad grabhati, 
with tena pacyasy in b: read sadanvaghni in c. 
ye hara- 
nty Aamuteyarn payasphatirn ca osadhe | sadanvagni rakso- 
ghni bhaveha 
praticaksini 
In pada a I think we may read asuteyam with the same 
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meaning as Asuti, which seems to mean “brew” or “concoc- 
tion”; in b write causadhe, in c sadainvaghni. The hemistichs 
do not hang together very well. 
yatuno randhayante ruksantarn ca vihrutam tans tva sahasra- 
dakso grbhaya krtavirye 
A possible (and perhaps plausible) reading for pada a 
would be yatudhanan randhayanti; ruksantazh in b can hardly 
stand and I would write rusyantam. In c read tvath saha- 
sracakso; in d krtaviryaya seems possible. Pada c = Q. 19. 35. 3c. 
yatha ¢cva caturakso ratrim naktat pacyati 
eva sahasracakso tvarn prati pacyasy dyata | 
In d read ayatah: (. 4. 20.5cd is atho sahasracakso tvain 
prati pacyah kimidinah (cf. our next stanza), and the two 
hymns have the same intent. 
gobhir acvair vasubhi 
r apakritasy osadhi ¢vavasya¢vasya caksusa prati pacya 
kimidinah z 
Z22Z 
Read: gobhir acvair vasubhir apakritasy osadhe | ¢yavac¢vasya 
caksusa prati pacya kimidinah z 6 z 2 z 


23. [f. 55 a, 1. 16.) 
sam cudadhvam sam pipadhvam annam vo madhumat saha 

vratam vas sarvarm 

sadhrik samanam ceto stu vah sarn janidhvam indrac cetta 
vo stv ayam vo gnir ni- 

harah camayati yad verahatyam u bhimam 4sid vicve 
deva ut prava- 

[f. 55 b.] yantu sam vacy astu vrhaspatis sarn dyAvaprthivi 
ubhe ¢am antariksam uta vo 

marutvan sam vacy astv aditir devaputra kalpetém dyAva- 
prthivi kalpa- 

ntém apa osadhi | kalpantam agnayas sarve asméai ¢res- 
thaya sarvada 

sam vas srjami hrdayam sarmsrstarn mano astu vah sam- 
Ssrsta vas tanvas sSa- 

ntu samsrstas prano astu vah sam vas paciinam hrdayam 
srjami sar 

putranam uta ya duhitaro vah sam vo jayanarm manasa 
manansi 

sam patindmm uta caksusas srjami z 3 z 
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Read: sata cundhadhvari sata pibadhvam anna vo ma- 
dhumat sahah | vratami vas sarvara sadhryak samanat ceto 
‘stu vah z 1 z sath janidhvam indrag citta vo ‘stv ayam vo 
‘onir ni harah camayati | yad vairahatyam u bhimam 4sid 
vigve devi ut pravayantu z 2z cath vagy astu vrhaspati¢ cath 
dyavaprthivi ubhe | cam antariksam uta vo marutvan cai 
vaciny astv aditir devaputra z 3z kalpetaih dyavaprthivi kal- 
pantam apa osadhih | kalpantém agnayas sarve asmai cres- 
thaya sarvada z4z sata vas spjami hydayaih saraspstarth mano 
astu vah | sarasrsta vas tanvas santu satsrstas prano-. astu vah 
z 5 z sath vas pacinam hrdayam srjami sam putranim uta 
ya duhitaro vah | sath jayanaza manas& manaisi sam patinim 
uta caksus& srjimi z 6 z 3 z 

Stanzas 4 and 5 appear KS. 7. 14 and 12, and elsewhere: 
to be compared in contents are such hymns as (@. 6. 64 
and 74. 


24, [f. 55 b, l. 8] 
Q. 3. 27. 
atha raksamantram. 
om praci dig agnir adhipatir asito raksataditya isavah te- 
bhyo na- 
mo dhipatibhyo namo raksatubhyo namo rsibhyo namo vo 
stu yo sman dvesti yarn 
ca vayan dvismas tam vo jambhe dadhmas tam u pr4no ja- 
hatu z daksi- 
na dig indro dhipatis tiraccaraje raksata vasava isavas 
prati- 
ci dig vavaruno dhipatis prajaki raksataé mittra isavah udi- 
ci dik somo dhipatis svajo raksata vata isavah z dhruva 
dig vi- 
snur adhipatis kulmasagrivo raksata virudho isavah irdhva 
dig vr- 
haspatir adhipatih cattro raksatacanir isavas tebhyo namo 
dhipa- 
tibhyo nama raksitubhyo nama rsibhyo namo vo stu yo 
sm4n dvisti yar ca 
vayam dvismas tarn vo jambhe dadhmas tam u prdana ja- 
hatu z 4 Zz 
Read: atha raksamantram || off z z praci dig agnir adhi- 
patir asito raksitaditya isavah | tebhyo namo ‘dhipatibhyo 
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namo raksitrbhyo namo isubhyo namo vo ‘stu | yo ‘sman 
dvesti yata ca vayata dvismas taza vo jambhe dadhmas tam u 
prano jahatu z 1 z daksin&i dig indro ‘dhipatis tiracciraji 
raksita vasava isavah | tebhyo °** z 2 2 pratici dig varuno 
‘dhipatis prdaka raksité mitra isavah | tebhyo °° ° z 3 z 
udici dik somo ‘dhipatis svajo raksita vata isavah | tebhyo °° ° 
z4z dhruva dig visnur adhipatis kalmasagrivo raksit& virudha 
isavah | tebhyo e** z 5 z trdhva dig vyhaspatir adhipatic¢ 
cvitro raksitacanir isavah | tebhyo namo ‘dhipatibhyo namo 
raksitrbhyo namo isubhyo namo vo ‘stu | yo ‘sman dvesti yar 
ca vayath dvismas taza vo jambhe dadhmas tam u prano ja- 
hatuz62z242 


anadvan dadhara prthivi dyam utaésim anadvan dadharonv 
antariksam 
[f. 56 a.] anadvan dadhara pradicas sad urvir anadvan idarm 


vi¢vam bhuvanam 4 vive- 
¢a 


Read dadhara prthivim and utaémim in a, dadharorv in b: 
bhuvanam in d: anadvan in a, b, c. 
anadvan duhe sukrtasya lokam enam pahet pavamanas 
purastat parja- 
nyo dhara marutodho sya yajfias payo daksina draho sya | 


Read anadvan and loka in a, perhaps pyayet in b as Whit- 
ney suggests: maruta adho ‘sya in c, doho ‘sya in d. 
anadvan indrasya 
pacubhyo vi caste tvayam ya cakro a mimite adhvanah 
sam bhitarn bhavisyad bhu- 
vanam duhanas sarva devanam bibhrac¢ carati vratani 
Read indras sa in a, trayin and 4 mimite in b: bibhrac 
in d. 
yasya nese yajfiapa- 
tin ni yajfio nasya datecaya na pratigrhita yo vicvadrg 
vicvakrd vi- 
¢vakarma gharma no vriita yamac¢ catuspat. 
Read nece yajiapatir na in a, datece na pratigrahita in b: 
gharmam and yatamac in d, 
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indra esa manusyesv antar gharma 
s tapata¢ carati sarncicdnah supraddsassa uddre na sarisad 
yau nao¢ni- 
had anaduho vijanan. 

Read taptag in b: in ¢ we should probably read suprajas 
sa, in d yo nacniyad. An alternative form of c would be 
suprajas sant sa udare na sarsad. 

yena devas tuvarurhatar hitva cariram amrta- 
sya dhama tena gesma sukrtasya lokarn gharmasya vra- 
tena yacasa tapasvya 

In pada a we will have to read as in (. devas svar 4 ruru- 
hur. If we may have tapasyavah at the end of d we get a 
fair reading but it looks like an accidental inversion of the 
better reading of C., tapas yacasyavah. 

dva- 
dacaita rarvartyahus prajapater vartya ratri dvadaca tad 
vapi vrahma- 
yo veda tad vanuduhau balam 

If it is desirable to reduce the first hemistich to anustubh 
rhythm (and it seems so to me) we may read dvadacaita 
vratya ahus prajapater vratya ratrih; but less violent emenda- 
tion is necessary if we read dvadacaita ratrir vratya ahus 


prajapater vratya ratrir dvadaca. In d read tad va anaduho 
balam. 


duhe vanadvana sadyam duhe pratar duhe 
diva doha ye sya sayanta tan vidmanupadasyatah 
Read in a va anadvan; in c ‘sya sat yanti. 
ye devanaduho 
dohan asvapnanupadasyaca prajam ca lokam capnoti tatha 
saptarsayo 
viduh 
Read for ab yo vedanaduho dohan saptanupadasyatah; any 
suggestion of svapna seems out of place here. 
madhyam etad anaduho yata 1sa vahitah etavad asya pracina 
yavafi pratyafi samahitah 
For pada b read yatraisa vaha ahitah: in c pracinath, in 
d yavan. 
padbhis sedhim amakramamn iram janghabhi 
r uksida cramenanadvana kilalarn kinadcasya upagacchata | 
Read: padbhis sedi samakramann ira jaighabbir utkhi- 
dan | cramenanadvan kilalaza kinacag copa gacchatah z 11 z 
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i 
esa manusyesv anadvan ity ucyate capha somya parsam 
Sarva yac¢ casya 
[f. 56 b.] kusthinah 
This seems to.be an incomplete bit of commentary belong- 
ing to st. 3; if the above word division is correct we might 
read the whole thus: — indra esa manusyesv anadvan ity 
ucyate | caphas somyah parcvath sarva ya¢ casya kusthikah. 
This might have been a scholium standing once in the bottom 
margin; the letter i standing at the end of the next to the 
last line of f. 56a would then have been the initial of indro 
balenasya. 
indro balendsya paramesthi vratendina gaus tena vai¢vadevah 
yo sman dvesti yam ca vaya dvissas tasya pranan asa 
vahes tasya prana 


mn vi varhah z5za5 Zz 

Read: indro balendsya paramesthi vratena yena gaus tena 
vaicvadevah | yo ‘sman dvesti yath ca vayain dvigsmas tasya 
pranan apa vahes tasya pranan vi barhah z 1225 z anu 5z 


26. [f. 56 b, 1. 3.] 
©. 7. 60. 
grhan esi manas&4 modama- 
nojam bibhrad vasumatis sumetaghorena caksusa mittriye- 
na grhanarm pacyan paya ut tarami | ime grha mayo- 
bhuva i- 
rjasvantas payasvantas piirna vamasya tisthantas te no ja- 
nantu janatah 
sinrtavantas subhagaé iradvanto hasamuda aksudhydastr- 
dhyAastr- 
syamo grha massad vibhitanah | esAdm adhy etu pravan 
esa so- 
manasso bahuh | grhan upa hvayamaya yan te no janantv 
ayatah | 
upahita iha gava upahita ajavayah a- 
tho nyasya kilala upahiito grhesu nah upahita bhirdhni 
na sakhayas svadusamnara aristas sarvapirsa grha nas sa- 
mtu sarvadah z 1 z 
Read: grhan emi manasa modamana irjazh bibhrad vas 
sumatis sumedhah | aghorena caksus& mitriyena grhanai pac- 
yan paya ut tarami z 1 z ime grha mayobhuva iarjasvantas 
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payasvantah | pirna vamasya tisthantas te no janantu jana- 
tah z 2 z sinrtavantas subhag& iravanto hasamudah | aksu- 
dhy& atrsyaso grha masmad bibhitana z 3 z yesim adhyeti 
pravasan yegu sdumanaso bahuh | grhan upahvayama yan te 
no janantva yatah z 4 z upahita iha gava upahita ajayavah | 
atho ‘nnasya kilala upahito grhesu nah z5z upahita bhi- 
ridhanas sakhayas tsvadusazanara | aristas sarvapirusa grha 
nas santu sarvada z 6 z 1 z 

The variations from the (. text are considerable, being 
generally in the direction of Yajus or Sitra texts; cf. Con- 
cordance. In st. 6b the only remedy seems to be to read as 
in the other texts svadusarnmudah. 


27. [f£. 56 b, 1. 13.) 


hantayam astva pratighaty as& sarh vam 
indra prtanavrstih prajapatir adadad ojo smai vrhad dhavi 
r havisa vardhanena | prajapater havis& vardhane hanta- 
yam indram a- 
krnor agadyam tasmai viso devakrta nimantas sahyamtas 
sahi- 
|f. 57 a.] havyo babhiiva | prajapate abhi no nesi vasv orvo 
gavyitis abhimatisahah vardhaya 
nn indram vrhata renadya devam devena havisa vardhanena 
z yatha vi¢cvas pr- 
tanat samjaya yatha catriin sahasAé manasa mahi yathasah 
samrafi susa- 
mrad devatte indro aprativadham krnotu ayam viro prati 
hantu catfn vacve 
deva usas adas karfya nasya prajam ririsarn nota viran 
imam indra | ja- 
hi catriin prati randhayasvagnis te gopa adhipa vasisthah 
carma te raja 
varuno ni yaccha deva tveiudro aprativadham krnotu z 2 z 
Read: hantaéyam astu pratighaty asat sara vam indragni 
prtanavrsnih | prajaipatir & dadhad ojo ‘smai vrhad dhavir 
havisa vardhanena z 1 z praj&ipate havisié vardhanena hanta- 
ram indram akrnor agadhyam | tasmai vico devakrta namanta 
sa hanta sa vihavyo babhiva z 2 z prajapate abhi no nesi 
vasirvith gavyitim abhimatisahah | vardhayann indrath vrhate 
ranaya devai daivena havis&é vardhanena z 3 z yatha vicvas 
prtanas saiajaya yatha catrin sahas&é manasa | mahi yathasah 
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suprai susamrad devas tvendro aprativadham krnotu z 4 z 
ayaa viro prati hantu gatriin vigve deva osam adhas karayan | 
nasya prajaia ririsan nota viran im&n indrah z 5 z jahi ¢a- 
trin prati randhayasvagnis te gopa adhipa vasisthah | garma 
te raja varuno ni yacchad devas tvendro aprativadham kynotu 
zZ26222 

A goodly number of objections might be brought against 
the emendations offered, but I think the intent of the hymn 
cannot be mistaken. In st. la apratigha is suggested but it 
brings difficulties with it; in le adadhad might stand, or even 
adadad as in the ms. In VS. 8. 46 and other Yajus texts 
there is a stanza similar to our no. 2; most of these texts 
have avadhyam in pada b for our agadhyam, they have sam 
anamanta purvir in c where I write devakrta namanta and 
for d they have ayam ugro vihavyo yathasat; my emendation 
of pada d is pure conjecture. About st. 5b I am very doubt- 
ful, but the reading given seems possible. 


28, [f. 57 a, 1. 7] 


sam sprcetham 
tanubhyam sam mukhabhyam sam atmana sam vam vrah- 
Manaspatis sOmas sar sparca- 


yabhu vam 
In d read spargayatu, or possibly sparcgayatu. Cf. C. 6. 
74, 1. 
abhy asya nahami vaca dadhami; nahasoksase pame 
dahinam ka- 
me labhai krsnam ivakhare 
For the first hemistich I can get nothing satisfactory; I in- 
cline to think that some accusative should stand in place of 
nahami, For c perhaps we might read upa me dahinara kame, 
the upa to be taken with labhai. 
yah premas prenyam 4sid dattah somena babhri- 
nam | tasmad adhi crutam mano mayy asya mandahitam 
In a read premas, or perhaps prema, in b babhruna: in c 
srutata, in d mana Shitam. Cf. (. 6. 89. 1 ab and 1.1. 2d. 
yam pusamsam kamayete ya- 
sminn 4 bhagam icchate | hr¢chokam asminn 4 dadhmo 
yatha cisyati tvam a- 
nu | yathasya hrdayam cisyad 
For a yat pumaisat kamayate seems good, In c read 
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hrechokam, in d cusyati and in e gusyat. It seems proper to 
end the verse at this point though the ms. has no sign. 

apiccham neva cam guni ca | ksur akacarh 

bhima mampac¢cyam abhinorujam priyamkaram uttamam 
madhughena tad abhrtam 

For the first few words I am unable to make a suggestion, 

and therefore cannot feel sure that they belong with this 

verse. For the rest I think we may read: caksur akacath 

bhimata mampacgyam abhirorudam | priyamkaranam uttamath 

madughena tad abhrtam. Cf. @. 7. 38. 1b and our next 


hymn st. 2. 
tvam ha- 


Si varcasyo atho hasya sumajfigalah atho sarvasam viru- 
dham priya- 
fikaranam ucyase | 
Read: tvam hasi varcasyo atho hasi sumaiigalah | atho sar- 
vasa virudhai priyaikaranam ucyase z 6 z 3 z 
The ms. gives no indication of the end of this hymn and 
I have made this arrangement principally because the norm 
of this book is six stanzas: it seems not impossible that the 
last two stanzas should go with the next hymn, but the 
connection does not seem close enough to force us to such an 
arrangement. 
29. [f. 57 a, 1. 16.] 
©. 7. 38 (in part). 
pratici somam asy osadhe praticy anu siiryam pra- 
tici vi- 
¢van devans tatha tvacchavadamasi | imam khandsy osa- 
dhim vitantrim a- 
nutantunam dAyatah patirandhani paradyato nivartanam | 
amusyaham paraya- 
ta ayato mano agrabham agrabharn hastimm mano atho 
hrdayarm manah mayi te 
|f. 57 b.] manahitarn mayi cittamn mayi vratarhn mamed apa 
kratav aso maméasac ced asi 
dapi | aham vadani maha tvam sabhayam ha tvarm vada 
mameda | castimn kevalo 
nabhyasam kirtaya¢ cina yadi vasya dirocanam yadi va 
nadyas tirah | 
yam tva mahrm osadhir vadhveva nyanayah z 4 z 
Read: pratici somam asy osadhe praticy anu siiryam | pra- 
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ticl vigvan devanhs tatha tvacchavadamasi z 1 z imam khanaimy 
osadhimh vitantrim anutantunaim | dyatah pratirandhanim para- 
yato nivartandm z 2 z amusyaham parayata ayato mano 
agrabham | agrabham hastiza mano atho hrdayarh manah z 
3% mayi te mana ahitazh mayi cittaza mayi vratam | mamed 
aha kratév aso mama cittam 4 sidasi z 4 z ahath vadani 
maha tvata sabhayam aha tvar vada | mamed asas_ tvath 
kevalo nanyasai kirtayag cana z 5 z yadi vasi tirojanam yadi 
va nadyas tirah | iyata tva mahyam osadhir baddhveva nyana- 
yatz6244z2 

Pada b of st. 2 I have not tried to emend thinking it 
might be taken to mean “having various magic powers and 
widely effective”, or something of that sort; the mampagyam 
abhirorudam of Q. is no better. Our stt. 3 and 4 are not in 
Q. but st. 4 has appeared in Paipp. 2. 77. 1; the form here 
is what was suggested there. St. 5 has also appeared in 
Paipp. 2. 79.5 with ankena me nyanayat for pada d. 


30. [f. 57 b, 1. 4.) 
Q. 19. 57. 


yatha kalam i- 

teka mam rajano gusmrnany aguh sam custhagus sam ka- 
lagus sam asméa- 

su susvaptrim nir dicate dusvaptrim suvama z devanam 
patninadm garbha ya- 

masya karana | yo bhadras svapna sva muma yas papas 
tam dvisate pra hinma 

tyastama namdasi krsnacakuner mukham nirrter mukham 
tam tva svapna ta- 

tha vidma | svapnos svaptva acviva kayam acviva nina- 
ham | ma- 

smakarmn devapiyum priyadruru vapsa | yad asmasu dus- 
vapni yad go- 

su yac ca no gr no grhe | sésmakarn devapiyuh priyarurum 
niska- 

m iva prati mufigatam navadratnin apamayam asmakam tan- 
vas pari 

dusvapnyo sarvam durbhiitarhn dvisater nir dvisamasi z 
divsater nir dvi- 

samasi z 5 z anu 6 z 
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For the first part of this we may read as follows: yatha 
kalam ity ek& z1z sath rajano ‘gus sam ynany agus sath 
kustha agus sam kala aguh | sam asmasu dusvapnyaih 
nir dvisate dusvapnyaza suvama z 2 z devanamh patninaih 
garbha yamasya karana yo bhadras svapna|sa mama yas 
papas taza dvisate pra hinmah z 3 z 

The quotation of st. 1 by pratika only indicates the pre- 
vious appearance of the stanza in this text, viz. Bk. 2. 37. 3, 
thus: yatha kalam yatha capham yatharnat sath nayanti | 
eva dusvapnyat sarvam apriye sata nayamasi. In the first 
part of st. 3 it would seem that the vocatives might stand. 

In st. 4 our text is as hopeless as that of Q.: in tyastaima 
it may be that we have only a corruption of what stands in 
the @. pada-mss. matrsta (note that the last syllable of the 
preceding line is ma), or it might be that trstama as intended; 
this latter is a palaeographic possibility and occurs as the 
name of a river RY. 10. 75. 6. For the second part of the 
stanza I have nothing worth suggesting. In the third part 
sismakarh may be intended, and we may read piyaruth; for 
vapsa we might then read with Whitney-Roth vapa. 

For the last two stanzas we may read: yad asmasu dus- 


vapnyam yad gosu yac ca no grhe | sasmakat devapiyuih pi- 
yarum niskam iva prati muficatam z 5 z navaratnin tapamayim 
asmakaza tanvas pari | dusvapnyath sarvam durbhitarm dvisate 
nir dvisamasi z 6 z 5 z anu 6 zz 

While not wholly satisfactory this is rather better than the 
version of (., in which the last stanza is not metrical: I be- 
lieve it is so here. 


31. [f. 57 b, L. 14] 
Cf. MS. 2. 4. 7. 
deva marutas prsnimata- 
ro apo dattoditim bhinta | divas prthivya uror antari- 
ksat ta- 
smai ksattraya neta vrahmanabhyah prajabhya 4Abhya 
osadhibhyas svaha 
deva agni indra sirya apah devac cojo mittravaruna 
yamam 
tapah devas pitaro mavyas kravyapah devapsusado pam 
napat tanni- 
26% 
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[f. 58a.] napamn nara&cafisapo dattoditirn bhinta deva vrhas- 
pate apo dehy aditim bhin- 
ti | deva prajapate apah deva paramesthin apo dehy aditim 
bhinti | devas pr- 
thivya uror antariksat tammai ksattraya nena prahmana- 
bhyas prajabhya abhya osa- 

dhibhyas svaha z 1 z 

Read: deva marutas prcnimataro apo dattodadhizn bhinta | 
divas prthivya uror antariksat tasmai ksatraya na ita | vrah- 
manabhyah prajabhya adbhya osadhibhyas svaha z 1 z deva 
agna indra siryapo °° | divas °* z 2 z devag¢ tcojo mitra- 
varunaryamann apo °°| divas °° z 3 z devas pitaro vasay- 
yas kravyado ‘po « «| divas °° z 4 z deva apsusado ‘para na- 
pat taninapain naracafisipo dattodadhim bhinta ! divas « ° z 
5 z deva vrhaspate apo dehy udadhizn bhindhi | divas ¢ © na 
ihi | vrahmanabhyah °° z 6z deva prajapate apo dehy uda- 
dhith bhindhi | divas ° + z 7 z deva paramesthinn apo dehy 
udadhimh bhindhi | divas prthivya uror antariksat tasmai ksa- 
triya na ihi | vrahmanabhyah prajabhya adbhya osadhibhyas 
svahiz82z1z2 

In the stanza corresponding to our st. 3 MS. has devag 


carmanya, which suggests for our text the possibility of devac 
carma no; I have thought also of deva acvinau, but neither 
of these is compelling. 


32. [f. 58a, lL. 4) 
Q. 2. 34. 
prajapater jayamanas praja jatac ca ya i- 
mah ta asmai prativedaya cikitvan anu manyatam esam 
ige pacu- 
patih paciinadm catuspadam uta va ye dvipadah niskritds 
te yajfi- 
ya yanti lokam rayas posd yajamanam majantam pramufi- 
canto bhuvanasya 
gopa gaturn deva yajamanaya dhattah upakrtam cicumanam 
yaj a- 
sthar priyam devanadm apy eti pathah ye badhyamanam 
anu didhyanamni- 
ksanta manasa caksus& ca|agnis tan agre pra mumukta 
devah prajapatis pra- 
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jabhis samvidanam yesam prano na badhnanti baddharm 
gavam pacinam uta 
paurusanam | indras tam ya dranyas pacavo vicvaripa 
uta ye 
kiripah vayus tvan agre pra mumukta devas prajapatis 
prajabhis sam- 
vidanam prajanantah prati grhnantu devas pranam ajige- 
bhyas pary 4 ca- 
rantabhyam gaccha prati tistha carirdis svargarn yahi 
pathibhi¢c civebhih 
Z22 
Read: prajapater jayamanas praja jatag ca ya imah | ta 
asmai prativedaya cikitvan anu manyatim z 1 z yesam ice 
pacupatih pagina catuspadim uta va ye dvipadah | niskritas 
te yajiiyaza yantu lokath rayas posaé yajamanaih sacantam 
z 2 z pramuicanto bhuvanasya gopa gituz devi yajamanaya 
dhatta | upakrtata cagamanam yad asthat priyazh devanaim 
apy etu paithah z 3 z ye badhyamanam anu didhyana anvaik- 
santa manasa caksus& ca | agnis tan agre pra mumoktu devah 
prajapatis prajabhis satavidinah z 4 z yesath tprano na badh- 
nanti baddhaih gavaih pacinim uta paurusinam | indras tain 
°° °z 5 z ya aranyas pagavo vicvarupa viripa uta ya eka- 
ripah | vayus tain agre pra mumoktu devas prajapatis praja- 
bhis sazhvidanah z 6 z prajanantah prati grhnantu devas 
pranam aigebhyas pary acarantam | dyai gaccha prati tistha 
carirais svargath yahi pathibhi¢ givebhih z 7 z 2 z 
These stanzas appear also TS. 3. 1. 4. 1 and KS. 30. 8 
our first stanza is not in (, and our fifth is new. Our pada 
2b is a mixture of the version of ©. catuspadim uta yo dvi- 
padam, and that of KS. catuspada uta ye dvipadah; it might 
be better to read catuspaida in our version. I think the simplest 
emendation in its st. 5a would be pranena. In 6b I have 
inserted viripa which all the texts have. 


33. [f. 58 a, 1. 16] 
C. 2. 6. 


mamas tvagna rtavo vardhayantu samvatsara rsayo ya nu 

sakhya | sarn dyumnena didhihi rocanena vi¢va 4 bhabhih 
pradica¢ ca- 

tasrah | sarn ceddhyasvagne prati bodhayenam ug ca tistha 
mahate saubhaga- 
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ya | m4 te risamn upasatta te agne vrahmandas te yacasas 
santu pa- 

[f.58 b.] nye tvam agne vrnute vrahmana ime ¢ivo gre 
prabhrno nedihi sapattra- 

gre abhimabhicad u bhavah sve ksa didihy aprayucchan. 
ihadivagne 

adhi dharaya rayirn ma tva dabhan pirvacitta nikarinah 
ksattra- 

m agne siiyamam astu tubhyam uta sattra vardhatarm te 
niskrtah ksettrana- 

gne mbena sam rabhasva mittrenagne mittradheyam vaca- 
sva | sajatanarn madhya- 

mestheha ma sy4 rajfidm agne vihavyo didihya | ati nuho 
ti nirr- 

tir any at&atir ati dvisah vi¢va hy agne durita cara tvam 
athasma- 

bhyam sahaviram rayin dah anadhrsyo jataveda anisthato 
vira- 

d agne ksattribhir didihya vi miva pramufican manusye- 
bhyac civebhir a- 

bhya pari pahi no gayyaih z 3 z 

Read: samis tvagna rtavo vardhayantu saihvatsara rsayo 

ya nu sakhya | sata dyumnena didihi rocanena vigva a bhahi 

pradica¢ catasrah z 1 z sath cedhyasvagne prati bodhayainam 

uc ca tistha mahate sdiubhagaiya | ma te risann upasattaro 

agne vrahmanas te yacasas santu manye z 2 z tvam agne 

vrnate vrahmana ime civo ‘gne prabhir nu na edhi | sapatna- 

hagne abhimatijid u bhava sve ksaye didihy aprayucchan z 

3 z ihaivagne adhi dharayé rayia ma tva dabhan pirvacitta 

nikarinah ! ksatraza suyamam astu tubhyam uta satta vard- 

hata te ‘niskrtah z 4 z ksatrenigne svena sata rabhasva 

mitrenigne mitradheyai vacasva |sajatanam madhyamestha iha 

Sa sya rajham agne vihavyo didihiha z 5 z ati tnuho ‘ti niry- 

tir aty aratir ati dvisah | vicgva hy agne durita cara tvam 

athasmabhyain sahavirata rayith dah z 6 z anadhrsyo jataveda 

anistrto virad agne ksatrabhrd didihiha | vigva amivah pra- 

muncan manusyebhyag civebhir adya pari pahi no gayaih 

z72z232 

In st. 1b it is entirely possible that the reading ya nu 
sakhya is only a corruption of yani satya which all the others 
have. The reading of st. 2c given in our ms. seems to involve 
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a mixture of the (. form and the form given by the Yajus 
texts. In st. 4d upasatta as in the other texts would prob- 
ably be better. St. 5c has appeared in this book no. 1. 4c. 
In st. 7d the ms. makes the correction to adya. Our st. 4 
is ©. 7. 82. 3 and our st. 7 is Q. 7. 84. 1. 


34. [f. 58 b, 1. 10.) 
C. 3. 20. 
ayam te yonir rtviyo ya- 
to jato arocathah tarn janann agna 4 rohatha no vardhaya 
rayim 

Read rohatha in cd, and rayim before the period and 

numeral. 
pra 
dataram havamahe agnim ugram itaye | ¢cuciryo vrttra- 
hanttamam 

The first pada of these appears TS. 1.7. 13.4a, but refers 
to Indra. In the margin opposite these piadas is the follow- 
ing: soma rajanam agervacana (to be corrected acirvacana). 
It seems then that there is here a grouping of four pratikas, 
and that they do not form a stanza of this hymn. 

In the third pada vrtrahantamam seems to be intended. 
agne ¢cha vadeha nah | pratyafi nas sumana bhava pra no 
yaccha vicam pate dhanadasi nas tvam. 

In a read ‘ccha, place colon after bhava: in d read dhanada 
asi, and tvam before the period. 

pra no yacchatv aryama pra bhaga- 
$ pra piisa prota siinrtah rayirn devi dadhatu nah 

In a read pra; drawing on (. we may read for b pra bha- 
gas pra vrhaspatih. In c read sinrta. 

aryamenam vrha- 
spatim indram danaya codaya vatam visnum sarasvatim 
Savitaram ca 
vajinam 
In pada b read danaya. 
somam rajanam avase gnim girbhir havamahe Adityam 
visnum siryam vrahmanam ca vrhaspatim 

Read ‘gniza in b; in d vrhaspatim before the period. The 

stanza is no. 5. 
suhaveha havamahe | ya- 
tha nas sarvam ij janas safigasatyam sumana hasat. | | 
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The omission of pada a is probably accidental; in Q. it is 
indravayi ubhav iha. In c read sarva; the form sarvam may 
be due in some way to TS. 4.5.1.2, where sarvam ij jagat 
stands. For d read saigatyain sumana asat. 
|f. 59 a.] tvarn no agna agnibhir vrahmanam ca vardhaya 

tvam no devatataye rayim dana- 
ya codaya | 

In pada a read agne; it seems very probable that vrahma- 
nam in b is only a corruption of vrahma yajiiam as in @. 
vajasyedam prasave sambabhiiva ya ima ca vicva bhuva- 
nany antah utaticchantam damayatu prajanam rayim dhehi 

Sarvaviram 
ni yacchatam. | 

While it seems possible to read pada a as it stands here, 
ending with ya, I am inclined to think that ya represents 
only a transitional sound of pronunciation and that the cor- 
rect reading is sai babhivema ca «: in Q. too I think we 
might emend to sai babhivema on the basis of dittography. 
For our pada c read utaditsantam dapayatu prajanan; yac- 
chatam in d. 

diran me pafica pradico diram urvi yathabalam. 
prapeyam sarva makitir manasa hrdayena ca | 

In a read duhraim, in b duhram urvir: in c ma akitir. 

gosanim vaca- 
m udeyam varcasa mabhy arunyambhi | Ayu rundham sar- 
vato va tvasta pi- 
Saya criyatam z 4 z 

Read: gosanith vacam udeyath varcasi mabhy tarunyammhi | 
& rundhaim sarvato vayus tvasta posaiya dhriyatam z 10242 

It is possible that the end of pada b has gotten confused 
with the beginning of pada c, and that we ought to read as 
in Q. mabhyudihi. The form suggested for d appears C. 6. 
141. 1b. 


35. [f. 59 a, 1. 7.) 
C. 19. 15. 
yata indra bhayamahe tato no abhayam 
krdhi | maghavan sakti tava tvarn na tudbhir vi dviso vi 
mrdho jahi | i- 
ndram vayam anoraddharn havamahe aniradhydassad dvi- 
pada¢ catuspada | 
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ma ma sondrarusir usa gur visiicir indra druho vi na- 
gaya | i- 

ndras tratotu vrttrahd parampa no varenyah | ca raksata 
Caramatas sva 

madhyatas sva paccat sva purasthdn no stu z rurum no 
lokam anu nesi vidva- 

n svarva jyotir abhayarn svasti | ugra ta i sthavirasya 
bahuh upa kse- 

ma carana vrhanta  abhayam nas karaty antariksam a- 
bhayam dyav4pr- 

thivi ubhe abhayarh paccaéd abhayarn purastad uttara- 
dhad abhayam no 

stu abhayam mittrad abhayam amittrabhi jiatad abhayam 
puro yah abha- 

yam naktam abhayam diva nas sarvaca mittram bhavan- 
tuz5z 

anu Zz 7 Z 

In |. 10 the ms. corrects usa to upa. 

Read: yata indra bhayaimahe tato no abhayam krdhi | 
maghavanh cagdhi tava tvaza na utibhir vi dviso vi mrdho 
jahi z 1 z indraza vayam antradham havamahe anu radhyas- 
ma dvipada catuspada | m&é nah sena ararusir upa gur visi- 
cir indra druho vi nacaya z 2z indras tratota vrtraha paras- 
pa no varenyah ! sa raksité caramatas sa madhyatas sa paccat 
sa purastan no ‘stu z 3 z urum no lokam anu nesi vidvan 
svarvaj jyotir abhayaih svasti | ugra ta indra sthavirasya bahia 
upa ksiyema carana vrhantaé z 4 z abhayath nas karaty an- 
tariksam abhayai dyavaprthivi ubhe | abhayata pagcad abha- 
yaia purastad uttarad adharad abhayaih no ‘stu z 5 z abha- 
yan mitrad abhayam amitrad abhayam jnatad abhayai puro 
yah abhayath naktam abhayata diva nas sarvai aca mitrat 
bhavantu z 6 z 5 z anu 7 z. 


36. [f. 59 a, lL. 18.) 
Contains RY. 1. 102. 4, 6, 9, 10. 
me prehi mapa kramac catfnam vedakhida | 
indras sapattraha bhimah samjayas te samanrdhak. tvam 
\f. 59 b.] jay&si na parajayasa abhyecv aso maghavan ma- 
hatsu ca ugram 
cit tam avase sarh sicimahe sa tvam na indra havanesu 
mrda | goji- 
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ta bahi samakratiyat karman-karman catamiicidamkara | 
akalpa i- 
ndro pratimanam ojasa tvam na indra havanesu mrda | 
vedaham indra pri- 
yam asya cevadhim yad asya nama guhyam samike | 
samyaj jayapi magha- 
va mam4am praty admakam vidhmo vihace havam gamat. 
z tva jayema tvaya 
yuja vrta vrdho asmakam ancum uta va bhare-bhare | as- 
mabhyam indra va- 
rivas sugam krdhi pra cattrinam maghavan vrja tvam de- 
vesu prathamam sam 4- 
rabhe tvarn babhiyatha prtandsu sasahih somam nas karum 
upamanyum udbhi- 
dam indra karasi prasave ratharmn purah z 1 z 
Read: ma prehi mapa kraimag g¢atrinaim veda akhida | in- 
dras sapatnaha bhimah satnjayas te sam anrdhat z 1 z tvam 
jayasi na parajaya tasé arbhesv aso maghavan mahatsu ca | 
ugram cit tvam avase sai cicimahe sa tvati na indra hava- 
nesu mrda z 2 z gojita baht sa sam akratiyat karman-karmaii 
catamitis khajamkarah | akalpa indras pratimanam ojasa sa 
tvaia na indra havanesu mrda z 3 z vedaham indra priyam 
asya cevadhim yad asya nama guhyata samike | satnyaj jayapi 
maghavaé saman praty asmakar tvidhmo vihacet havath gamat 
z 4% vayath jayema tvayaé yuja vrta vrdho asmakam afcam 
ud ava bhare-bhare | asmabhyam indra varivas sugam krdbi 
pra catrinam maghavan vrsnya ruja z 5 z tvaih devesu pra- 
thamaia sam arabhe tvath babhitha prtanasu sasahih | semaz 
nas karum upamanyum udbhidam indra karsi prasave rathaim 
purahz62z214z2 
The reading given for st. 1c seems probable; but we must 
also consider sathjayate saman rdhak. The general sense of 
st. 2ab is fairly clear, but the exact reading I cannot get: 
RV. has tvathn jigetha na dhana rurodhitharbhesv aja -°. In 
st. 3a the reading given seems possible, but in view of RV. 
form gojita bahi amitakratuh simah we might conclude that 
the Paipp. form was °° simo ‘mitakratur yah. In st. 4d 
indro vihave might be considered a possibility. St. 5 is given 
as it stands both in RV. and @. 7. 50. 4. Our stt. 1 and 4 
have no parallels. 
The ms. corrects to jayami in st. 2 and asmakam in st. 5. 





The Kashmirian Atharva Veda. 


37. [f. 59 b, L. 10) 


smara smaro si 

devair datto si smara | amusya mandssara yathaham ka- 
maye tatha co- 

cocayamya hrdayam kama gacchanga jvaro dahatu coca- 
tutmanda | safika- 

Ipastya smarantadhibhir yamaivasya didhmo hanam any4a- 
naranandah 

pramuthyato manumaho naivo nastakarta arnavah Avecinis 
pradrupo ro- 

payisnur etas tvabhya prahino vrahmané | rtukantuni rtvida 
grama- 

bhyasini svapna yacchatu dudhna manomuha | 4vecinis 

, pradrupo ro- 

po ropayisnur eras tvadya prahinomi vrahmana | indragni 

mittravaruna cebhyotayata | dyavaprthivi ma- 

(f 60 a.] taricva | agvind devas savita bhagac ca mana- 
stidhnayantu naram 4s4 trtrayas trin- 

cas tva bhidhnantu devagni¢ cid yam upa te bharadvajac 
cam uta yas trincatan¢e chinne 

vanordhvam dhana pra plavasva z etas patyanty abhyo 
varsikir iva vidyutah tasam 

tigraho bhava sayam gostho gavam iva nicirso nipati- 
tabhyo vecaya- 

mi te | tas tvasam uttantir bodhayantir upa sabham. etas 
tvadya prahino- 

mi vrahmana stris pra purogavam tas tva trnam iva coka- 
yam atho tva ro- 

daya bahuh z 2 z 

In f. 59 b 1. 15 the ms. corrects bhya to dya: also dyo to 
dhyo f. 60 a 1. 3. 

Out of all this I have been able to emend only some few 
portions; the sphere of the charm is evident but the parti- 
cular intent is not. 

For the first stanza we might read the following: smara 
smaro ‘si devair datto ‘si smara | amusya manas smara yatha- 
hata kamaye tatha gocayasya hrdayam. Next we seem to 
have four padas of fair cadence, thus: kama gacchanga jvaro 
dahatu cocatu manah | saikalpa asya smarantadhibhir tyamai- 
vasya dadhmau. In the last pada we might possibly read yan 
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evasya. The next pada would seem to be hanam anyanara- 
nandih meaning perhaps “may I smite those women who take 
pleasure with other women’s husbands”; and next we seem to 
have pramuhyato manomuho. After this I can get nothing 
helpful until the sixth line below where the reading might be 
chinne vana trdhvain dhana pra plavasva. 

We seem to get next the following stanza: etas patyanty 
adhyo varsikir iva vidyutah | tasain pratigraho bhava sayari 
gostho gavam iva. There follows a stanza whose first two 
padas parallel ©. 1: 131. 1 ab, and our pada a seems to be 
the same with that of @.; the hemistich might read thus: ni 
cirsato ni pattata adhyo vecayami te. A bold rewriting 
would give a second hemistich for this stanza thus: tas tva- 
san uttardvatir bodhayantir upa sabhim. It looks however 
as if the stanza ends at the colon after vrahmana: perhaps 
this last clause which appears three times in the hymn might 
be read etas tvad adhyah prahinomi vrahmana. Out of stris 
pra purogavam I get nothing; but for the rest it seems fairly 
safe to read tas tva trnam iva cocayan atho tvai rodayan 
bahu. 

It will of course be evident that these emendations are 
offered with no great assurance. The amount of material 
would make about nine stanzas: the hymn is no. 2 in the 
anuvaka. 


38. [f. 60a, lL. 7] 
Verses found in Q. 4. 14; 9. 5; and Kaug. 68. 26. 


ajo hy agner ajanista cokat so pacyej jani- 
tadram agre tena deva devatém Agrayan tena rohan aro- 
ham upa medhiyan- 
sah z kramadhvam agnibhin naka meksan hastesu bibhrata 
divas prsam svar gatva 
tmicra devebhir adhvarn | agne prehi prathamo deva etam 
caksur devanam uta ma- 
_iyaksamana bhrgubhis sajosasas svar yantu ya- 
jamana 
S svasti z svar yanto napeksantantéa dyam rohantu ra- 
dhasah agni vi¢vatodharam sa- 
vidvanso vitenire | agnirhn yunajmi ¢cavasa ghrtena divyam 
Samudram payasam 


rtyanam. 
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ruhantam | tena gesma sukrtasya lokarn sa ruhana adhi 
nakam uttamam | imau 
te paksa ajarau patattrindu yabhyam raksansy apahansy 
odanah tabhyam patyasmi 
sukrtasya lokam yatrarsayas prathamajas puranah yadi 
tistho sivas prsthe 
vyomann ady odanah anvadyan satyadharmano vrahmana 
radhasa saha | 
prsthat prthivyam antariksam adrham antariksa divam 4r- 
ham divo nakasya prstha 
t svar jyotir agam aham. | ajo sy aja svargo si taya lokam 
afigirasas pra- 
|f. 61 a.| jaman. | tarh lokam anu pra jfiesma yena va sahas- 
yam vahasi yena ya sarvave- 
dasam. temarm yajfiam no vaha svar devesu gantave | 
aja ta pacata panca coda- 
na ajam pancadudanam paktva devalokan samanacuh | 
Read: ajo hy agner ajanista cokat so ‘pacyaj janitaram 
agre tena deva devatam agra ayan tena rohan arohan upa 
medhiyansah z 1 z kramadhvam agnibhir nakath meksan has- 
tesu bibhratah divas prstham svar gatva migra devebhir adh- 
vam z 2 z agne prehi prathamo devayatam caksur devanam 
uta martyandm iyaksamana bhrgubhis sajosasas svar yantu 
yajamanas svasti z 3 z svar yanto napeksanta a dyaim ro- 
hantu radhasah | yajiata ye vicvatodharam suvidvaiso vitenire 
z 4 Z agnita yunajmi ¢avasa ghrtena divyati samudrai paya- 
sata ruhantam | tena gesma sukrtasya loka svo ruhana adhi 
nakam uttamam z 5 z imau te paksa ajarau patatrinau yabh- 
yam raksaisy apahansy odanah | tabbyarm pathyasma sukrtasya 
lokama yatrarsayas prathamajas puranah z 6 z yad atistho 
divas prsthe vyomann adhy odana anvayan satyadharmano 
vrahmana radhasa saha z 7 z prsthat prthivya aham antarik- 
sam aruham antariksad divam aruham | divo nakasya prsthat 
svar jyotir agam aham z 8 z ajo ‘sy aja svargo ‘si tvaya lo- 
kam aiigirasas prajanan | taza lokam anu jiesma z 9 z yena 
va sahasrata vahasi yena va sarvavedasam | tenemath yajnai 
no vaha svar devesu gantave z 10 z ajata ca pacata paiica 
caudanan | ajazh patcdudanan paktva devalokan samanacuh 
z1123z. 
Stanzas 6 and 7 are in Kauc. 68, the last three in C. 9. 5. 
In st. 4c I have adopted the reading of . I think there 
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is reason to doubt whether the last part of st. 11 is really 
part of the hymn. 
In st. 7b the ms. corrects to adhy. 


39. [f. 60 b, 1. 3.] 
ya te praja 
vihataé parabhi dhruvendc¢vitapam bharami | agnis te tam 
adyamah 
punar dad vai¢cvanarah 
Read parabhad in pada a; in b dhruvena is pretty clearly 
the first word, and sata bharami may be the verb, but I can 
get nothing more out of the pada. For padas cd we might 
read agnis te tam **adyamah punar dadad vaicvanarah: pada 
c lacks one syllable. 
paramasmabhyo mnastam pati¢ ¢civo gni dvitiyam 
mi prajam 
jaradasti satasva | muficdinam grahy4n nirrtir yad aban- 
dhagne prajam praja- 
kamaya dhehi | 
Possible readings here seem to be ‘mnas tai and ‘gnir in 
a, dvitiyain me and jaradastim in b: sadhasva is the only thing 
I can suggest for satasva. For cd we may read muicainai 
grahya nirrtir yad abadhnad agne ° ». 
tvam agne vrsabham vaciteyam Anyajat putrakémasu 
paryati | tam 4 roha sumanasyam4@nas prajapates pra naya 
resininam | 
At the end of a we might read vacata iyam; anyajah, if 
it may mean “ready to give birth again”, might stand in b, 
with pary eti. It would seem that prajapate ought to stand 
in d, but resininadm I cannot solve; enim may be at the end 
of the pada. 
tubhyam nari putrakama yam agne cuddham pitam ghrtam 
a juhoti | ta 
m ani tam ani skandha vilayasva netodha ugrah prajaya 
sam srjinadm 
In a we may read yad agne: in b I would read tam adhi 
skanda, for d retodha ugrah prajaya sam syjainam. Cf. Q. 5. 
25. 8. 
parvatad divo yene gatrad-gatrat samacrutam. neto devas- 
ya devasma- 
rau parnam iyadhan 
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This appears in ©. 5. 25.1. In a read yoner, in b samasy- 
tam seems possible; (. has samabhrtam. For c read reto de- 
vasya devas, and for d sarau parnam iva dhan seems possible; 
(. has gepo garbhasya retodhah sarau parnam iva dadhat. 

indrasya jatasya prapapata nabhis tam ekodenas pra- 
ti jagrahas kami | tvaya vayarh vrahmandas somapds supaya 
s sutayana siyate z 4 Zz 

The first letter of the last line is not certain. I can do no 
more with this than the division of words indicates. The stanza 
is no. 6 and the hymn no, 4. 

This is clearly a charm for successful conception, and it 
seems to be intended to help obtain a child in place of 
one lost. 


40. [f. 60 b, L 14.) 


tyajanan tyajanam jatar tyajanam 
jayate cara | na esati na cocati yas tva bi- 
bharti tejana pautram asi tejanah pautram te prabhafijanam 
pautro stu so ka- 
mo yena mircham ayamahe z ya dosa¢ caro stv odane- 
bhyas krnavadbhydm tava do- 
sa tvam tejanas tyajanam maruto dadham. tyajanam me vicve 
devas tyajanam pita- 
ro dadham. tenadham anyesam striyo tyaksam pura ma- 
dhyadinad uta | pura sa- 
|f. 61 a.] yityadi tyaksarn tejane ya mahad vilam | asthad 
dyaumr asthat prthivy asthad vicvam i- 
dam jagat. asthad dvihvrdevds tisthat kaimo ayam tava 
z5za8 
zz zz ity atharvanikapdipaladaca&khayam trtiyas kanda 
S samaptah zz zz 
Read: tyajanat tyajanaih jatath tyajanaih jayate ¢gara | nai- 
sati na cocati yas tva bibharti tejana} z 1 z pavitram asi 
tejana pavitrarh te prabhaijanam | pavitro ‘stu sa kamo yena 
murcham ayiimahe z 2 z yavan dosa¢ caro ‘stv odanebhyas 
karnavadbhyam | tavan dosas tvam tejana tyajanata maruto 
dadhan z 3 z tyajanata me vicve devas tyajanath pitaro da- 
dhan | tentham anyesai striyoj* * * * 242 ** * tyaksaib 
pura madhyaimdinad uta | pura tsayityadi tyaksai tejane yan 
mahad bilam z 5 z asthad dyaur asthat prthivy asthad vig- 
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vam idatn jagat | asthad vihvarita eva tisthat kamo ayath 
tava z625z.anu 8 z 

ity atharvanikapaippaladacakhayam trtiyas kandas samap- 
tah zz 

In st. 1b carah seems entirely possible though not neces- 
sary. The reading given for 3ab seems possible, but the 
word odanebhyas creates doubts; I should think that some- 
thing likedhanubhyas karnavadbhyah would fit the context better. 
The ms. gives no hint of the lacuna I have indicated in stt. 
4 and 5 but I am fairly sure that my arrangement is correct. 
In st. 5c cayitvad u would be good if we may take gayitva 
to mean “bed-time”. St. 6ab appears Q. 6. 44. lab and 6. 
77. lab; the conjecture for pada c fits in so neatly that J 
have ventured to write it as a sure correction. But after all 
is said this hymn is left in an uncertain state. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


In each of the following stanzas the first line of transliteration does 
not correspond exactly with the ms. in spacing: in hymns 8. 5; 12. 8; 
16. 3; 18.3; 22.4; 25.12; 34.8. In each case the line of transliteration 
should be indented a little to indicate that the first word of the line is 
not at the left margin of the ms. 

This postscript seems the best way to correct these errors, which will 
probably cause no serious confusion. 





The Vedic hapax susisvi-s. — By Epwin W. Fay, 
The University of Texas. 


In RV. 1. 65, which is addressed to Agni, we find the follow- 

ing pddas: 

2c virdhantim apah panva sisigvim 

d rtasya yond girbhe sijatam, 

of which the first means in Latin something like 

augent eum lymphae laude (?) sisisvim 
But what does sisisvim mean? Oldenberg (Sacr. Books of the 
East, 46, 54) renders by ‘the fine child’ and Griffith’s render- 
ing is ‘the growing babe’. I suggest that si#sifvis is rather 
the result of spirant shifting, in which popular etymology 
played a role, for Susi-svis. Native authorities define $usi-, 
for which susi- is a frequent variant (cf. also susi-rd-s (1) 
‘cavus’, (2) ‘reed, bamboo’), by (1) Sosa- ‘ariditas’; and actual 
usage attests (2) ‘cavum’. For (1) cf. séska- ‘aridus’, noting 
RV. 1. 68. 2b: 

Stuskad yid deva jivé janisthah 

arido <ligno> cum dive vivus natus es. 
With these facts before us the interpretation of sisi-$vis as 
‘nm arido <ligno> turgens’ is self-suggesting, and the interpre- 
tation gains point for 1. 65. 2c by the juxtaposition of the 
‘waters’ with the ‘dry’. The production of fire by the drill 
and the use of dry twigs as kindling need but to be noted, 
and I have elsewhere interpreted Skr. dsa-dhi-s ‘plant’ as 
generalized from an original ‘Brenn-Pflanze’ (7'APA., 41, 25). 
If, however — and this I did in KZ., 37, 154, to the satis- 
faction of as sane a mythologist as the late V. Henry — we can 
trace the Prometheus myth in the Brahmanas, we must ask our- 
selves whether the 2¢ meaning of ‘cavum’ is not rather to be 
recognized in stési-Svis. Then the epithet will refer to the 
hollow reed of the Prometheus fire-myth. Even so, the reed 
is probably but an allotropic designation for the socket slab 
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wherein fire was begotten. The idea of ‘hollow’ in sisi-svis 
lends point to the two references in 1. 65. 2d to the womb 
wherein Agni was born. 

For the posterius, -svi-, only a word need be said: it is a 
weakest grade rootnoun used as a compounding final. The root 
is Skr. Sva(y)-: Av. spa(y)- ‘turgere’. In the Agni-epithet 
Matari-svan- which, as I am explaining in’ KZ. 45, 134 meant 
‘in materia turgens’ (= ‘materiae puer’), we have a cognate 
posterius -svan- from the same root. As for the development 
of matari-: Lat. materia from médtar- ‘mother’, credat Judaeus 
Apella. But if I am right in deriving mdteria from *(t)mater- 
‘cutter’ (of timber), it is possible that *mdter- ‘mother’ also 
comes from (t)mater- ‘cutter’. Testimony to the activity of 
woman in wood-cutting in the savage and semi-savage races 
could doubtless be found in abundance (see, e. g., Mason, Wo- 
man’s Share in Primitive Culture, pp. 32, 153), but the func- 
tion of woman as a ‘cutter’ is better displayed, we may think, 
in the following: “The husband has slain the deer .... and 
there his share of the operation ends. The woman .... re- 
moves the skin ... and then divides the carcass for immediate 
consumption or to be dried. In these (sic) she is a butcher, 
and the whole earth are (sic) her shambles. This meat she 
then proceeds to apportion according to the rules of her tribe 
and her clan” (ibid. p. 27). In Germany, if my limited obser- 
vation goes for anything, woman is still the carver. — In the 
final shaping of *(t)mdter- the inevitable fusion therewith of 
the babbling child’s mamma is not to be lost to sight. 


Postcript. 


For the explanation of Skr. ésadhis as ‘brenn-pfianze’ cf. 
dpiyavov (: ppbye ‘roasts’), which became a regular designation, 
in the botanical classification of Theophrastus, for the class of 
shrubs. 

In siéi-svis the posterius should perhaps be written -sisvis, 
with reduplication, cf. sam-sisvart (in K. Z. 1. s. ¢.). 
















Sanskrit dhéna = Avestan daena = Lithuanian daind. — 
By Dr. Samuen Grant OureHant, Professor in Grove 
City College, Grove City, Penna. 


The two objects of this paper are, first, to determine the 
meaning of the Sanskrit dhéné and then to establish the 
equation that gives its title. 

The word dhénd is found fifteen times in the RV. In the 
later Vedic and Brahmanic literature we find seven! of these 
passages repeated a total of seventeen times. The word is 
found also in two compounds in the RV. One of these 
occurs twice only and in the same sikta. The other occurs 
once in RV. and twice in the later literature. Two other in- 
stances, not in the RV., are found later, one occurring in six 
different works? and the other in three’. Elsewhere it is 
found, — so far as the writer has discovered — only in Nai- 
ghantuka I, 11, in the Unadiganasutra (268°) of Hemachandra 4 
and in Sayana. 

The PWB. defines dhénd in the sg. as “milchende Kuh” and 
in the pl. as “Milchtrank”, in all passages of the RV., except 
three. For I, 101,10 and V, 30, 9, it says, “viell. Stute” and 
for I, 2, 3, “viell, vom Gespann Vayu’s zu verstehen ist”. 
Grassmann’s Worterbuch has the definitions “Milchkuh, Stute, 





‘ Thus RV. I, 101, 10" — Néaigh. 6, 17; RV. III, 34, 34 — AV. XX, 
ll, 34; Vaj. S, 33. 264; RV. IV, 58, 6* = Vaj. S., 13, 38°; 17, 94°; 
Ks., 40, 7°; Tait. S., 4, 2, 9,6%; MS., 2, 7, 17°; Tait. Ar. A., 10, 40°; 
CB. 7, 5, 2,11; Ap. C, 17, 18, 1°; RV. V, 62, 2° = MS, 4, 14, 10°; 
TB., 2, 8, 6, 6°; RV. VII, 94, 4° = SV., 2, 150°; RV., X, 43, 6° — 
AV., XX, 17, 6"; RV., X, 104, 3° = AV., XX, 25, 2°, 38, 2°. 

2 Dhena brhaspateh in MS., 1, 9, 2; KS., 9, 10; GB., 2,2, 9; Tait. Ar., 
3,9, 1; Vait. S. 15, 3; Ap. ¢., 11, 3, 14. 

3 Dhenabhih kalpamanah in MS. 4, 13, 4; KS., 16, 21; and Tait, Br., 
3, 6, 5, 1. 

4 The reference in PWB. to the Anekarthasamgraha (2. 271) of this 
author seems to be an error, as the edition of Zachariae (2. 267) defines 


dhena and dheni but has no mention of dhend. 
97* 
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Milchtrank” and in ten instances agrees with P WB. in their 
distribution, but not in the other five. Commentators and 
translators differ widely in their interpretations. Sayana gives 
six different definitions of the word. Grassmann in his RV. 
disagrees with himself in his WB. in five instances, withdraws 
“Stute” and enters “Lippen”, “Weiber” and “Gewiisser”. Grif- 
fith’s translation agrees in general with Sayana, but adds one 
definition and withdraws another. Ludwig consistently renders 
in all instances by “Stimme”, “Lieder” or “Schall”, but con- 
siders this difficult in V. 62, 2 and desiderates “Strime”. 
Geldner in Ved. Stud. Il, 35 ff. has made a special study of 
the word and, as the result, propounds the definitions: 1. Schwes- 
ter, viell. auch Geliebte, Frau. 2. Weibliches Tier, Kuh. 3. a. 
Zunge, b, Stimme, Rede, Lob. In.all but three instances he 
practically agrees with Sayana. Oldenberg in his Veda- 
Forschung 93 ff, has a special excursus on the word and con- 
cludes that in all but two instances its meaning is “Milch- 
stréme”, either literally or figuratively, and in those two in- 
stances it still refers to potable fluids. 

The table opposite shows at a glance the various render- 
ings proposed in each instance. 

In view of this diversity of interpretation which attaches 
several incongruous meanings to what would seem a single word, 
it has seemed advisable to study the word anew to establish 
its fundamental signification and to trace its semantic devel- 
opment. 

In Naighantuka (I. c.) we find dhend listed as one of the 
fifty-seven synonyms of vak. This is the one meaning most 
frequently given by Sayana and best supported by native 
tradition as will appear in the sequel. It lends itself to our 
equation. So we start with it in the consideration of the sey- 
eral passages. 

Among these we find the greatest degree of unanimity in X, 
104, 10— 

virényah kratur indrah sugastir 
utapi dhéna& puruhitdm itte | 

(Heroic strength and goodly praise is Indra. Yea, also 
dhéna praises him, invoked of many). 

It seems clear as Ludwig observes “dali es nicht Kuh oder 
Milch bedeuten kann”. So Grassmann’s sober second thought leads 
him here to substitute “Lippen” in his RV. for the “Milch- 
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kuh” of his Wérterbuch and Bergaigne (La Rel. Ved. II, 278, 
n. 1) says: “La vache qui ‘invoque’ Indra ne peut étre que 
la priére” 

The worshippet’s voice uplifted in the adoration of song or 
prayer would seem a better subject for the verb itte than the 
lexicographers’ “cow” or Oldenberg’s “oblation of milk”. More- 
over, this assumption is greatly strengthened by an exami- 
nation of the ninety-five passages in the RV. that contain 
this verb. In sixty-three of these it may not be indubitably 
clear whether the praise, honor, worship, etc., expressed by the 
verb were manifested by thought and its expression in song, 
prayer, etc., or by the oblation, offering, etc. As a matter of 
fact, of course, both were integral parts of the sacrifice. In the 
great majority of these instances it would seem to the writer 
that the dominant idea in the verb is that of song or prayer. 
This may, however, be due to the more or less unconscious 
bias of one defending a thesis. So let us examine only the 
thirty-one instances — exclusive of our passage — in 
which there is an absolutely clear expression. In seven pas- 
sages the subjects are decisive; viz, I, 142, 4, matir; VII, 
24, 5, arka; 45, 4, girah; 91, 2, sustutir; 93, 4. girbhir vi- 
prah; 94,5, viprasa, with ta girbhir in 6; VIII, 60, 16, sapta 
hétaras. In no passage in the RV. is havis or any word 
meaning “oblation, offering”, etc., used as the subject of this 
verb. In three passages, — VIII, 43, 22, 24; 44, 6 — the 
immediate juxtaposition of the verb gru shows that song or 
prayer is meant and in X, 66, 14, the same is clearly shown 
by vacam. In thirteen passages the expressed instruments of 
the action are suktébhir vadcobhir (I, 36,1), gira (II, 6, 6; IIT, 
27, 2; VIII. 19, 21; 31, 14), girbhir (IIT, 52, 5), namasa (\, 
12, 6; X, 85, 22), ndmobhir (V, 1, 7; 60, 1), namasa girbhir 
X, 85, 21), stémair (VII, 76, 6) and gathabhih VIII, 71, 14). 

In five passages the expressed means are havisd ghrténa 
(I, 84, 18), havirbhir (III, 1, 15), sruca (V, 14, 3) and hav- 
yebhir (VII, 8, 1; VIII, 74, 6). In the remaining two the 
expressed means are ndmobhir havisaé (V, 28,1) and yajnébhir 
girbhir (VI, 2, 2). Excluding these last two passages as 
neutral because of their participation in both classes, we have 
a total of twenty-four passages that clearly associate thought, 
song, or prayer, with the verb and only five that so associate 
oblation, etc. If then dhénd could be either song or ob- 
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lation, the mathematical probabilities are about five to one in 
favor of song. 
In the third stanza of this same hymn we have — 


indra dhénabhir tha madayasva 

dhibhir vigvabhih gacya grnanah | | 
(Rejoice thou here, O Indra, in our songs, 
Hymned mightily in all our thoughts). 


We should on @ priori grounds expect the word to have 
the same meaning here as in 10 below and we fail to find 
any reason for thinking otherwise. It is certainly as reason- 
able to interpret dhénabhir as the worshippers’ voices 
uplifted in song as to substitute the “Milchtrank” of GRV. 
and the lexicographers. This harmonizes nicely with the 
general context of the hymn, which is replete with the idea 
of song and praise. Cf. giro 1‘, ukthavahah 2°, dhibhir... 
grnandh 3°, grnantah 44, stotara 5 4, braéhmani 6 *, swurktim 7 °, 
giro 7°, huvema 11%, ¢ernvdntam 11°. There are references, 
expressed or implied, to the oblation of soma in 1 *4, 2%, 3», 
6> and 7°, but more than half of these are in the first two 
stanzas and they do not dominate the entire hymn as do the 
former. 

As Oldenberg (p. 98 f.) feels that the verb mad supports the 
idea of “drink”, we may add that this verb is predicated of 
Indra, relative to stémebhir, in I, 9,3 and, relative to girbhir, 
in I, 51, 1; of the devas, relative to stéme, in III, 54, 2; of 
the worshippers of Indra, relative to girbhir, in III, 53, 10 and 
V, 36, 2. Hence the verb is appropriate enough with dhénda- 
bhir as songs in the passage before us. 

That Indra rejoices in the songs of his worshippers is shown 
by many passages in the RV.; e. g., I, 5, 7, 10; 9, 3, 9; 10, 3, 
5, 9, 12; 16, 7; 30, 4, 10, 14; 51, 1; 54,7; etc. In fact, every 
sikta in his honor proves it and we have his own word for 
it in I, 165, 4. So he naturally takes note of such songs and 
looks with favor upon them. Thus in X, 43, 6— 

vicam-vigam maghdva pary acdyata 

janandm dhéné avacakacad vf sa | 

(Maghavan came to all the tribes in turn, 
And of the songs of men the Bull took note). 


and in VIII, 32, 22— 
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thi tisrah pardvata 

ihi piiica janan ati | 

dhénad indravacakagat | | 

(Over the three great distances, 

Beyond the peoples five, thy way pursue, 
Taking note, O Indra, of our songs). 

Oldenberg (p. 98) finds little difficulty in these passages. 
Their evidence is clear enough. “Wiiren die dhénah Preislieder, 
so wiire das ‘Herabblicken’ zwar nicht undenkbar, aber viel 
niiher lige es doch, ein ‘Héren’ erwihnt zu finden, Wo im 
Veda werden die dhéndh ‘gehirt’?” In reply to this question 
I trust it will appear that dhénah are heard in every passage 
in which the word occurs in the RV. In controversion of 
his statement that “Herabblicken” is quite unthinkable in 
reference to songs of praise we would state that braéhméni 
fstnam is the object of abhicaksathe' in VII, 70, 5; that 
stéman is the object of upadarcathah? in VIII 26, 4; that 
stoma is the subject of the medial passive pratyadrksata* in 
VIII, 5, 3; that dfgikam is an epithet of stémam in I, 27, 10 
and paricdksydni of vdcdisi in VI, 52, 14. It is then a case 
of the Rsis against Oldenberg as to whether it is so “un- 
thinkable” that songs of praise could4 be seen or “looked at”. 
Our next passage is VII, 94, 4— 

indre agna namo brhat 

suvrktim érayamahe | 

dhiya dhéna& avasydvah | | 

(To Indra, Agni too, we raise 

Our homage high and excellent hymn, 

Our songs with prayers, their favor seeking). 

Dhénah as “songs” continues the ndémo of a and suvrktim 
of 6 and forms part of the dominant thought of the entire 
hymn. This is expressed also in mdnmana pirvydstutih of 





1 cugruvanisa cid agvind puriiny 
abhi brahmani caksathe rsinam | 
(Having heard, O Acvins, look upon the many prayers of the Rsis). 
2 tipa stiman turdsya dargathah ¢riyé 
(For his glory, look ye on your zealous worshipper’s lauds). 
3 yuvabhyam vajinivasi prati stima adrksata 
(By you, lords of the swift steeds, our lauds were beheld). 
‘The very name Veda shows that the fundamental idea is that the 
songs have been “seen” by their composers. 
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1°, crnutdm jaritir havam of 2%, vanatam girah of 2°, pip- 
yatai dhiyah of 2°, ilata viprasa of 5%, girbhir ... havd- 
mahe of 6%, ukthébhir 11°, gird 11” and Gigisdir of 11°. 
Only in 6 and 10 is there any reference to the oblation. 
Even Oldenberg (p. 98) is forced to admit that song is im- 
plied in dhénd here, not directly, he adds, but only as the 
libation is joined with it or in so far as it represents the 
libation. But in the light of the context it would seem a 
strange perversion to say that “song” rather than “libation” 
is the implicit thought. 

In I, 141, 1— 

yad im ipa hvéarate sadhate matir 

rtasya dhéna anayanta sasritah | | 

(Whene’er he bends thereto, well speeds the hymn; 
The songs of Rta bring him as they flow). 

Oldenberg (p. 97) argues that sasritah plainly shows that 
“etwas Fliefendes gemeint ist”. This word, however, is found 
elsewhere in the RV. just twice, once as attributive to apds 
(IV, 28, 1) and once as attributive to giras! (IX, 34, 6). 
The latter proves that songs may flow as well as “streams of 
milk” and that the passage is no more a bukwark of defence 
for his position than his “unthinkable” cases above. 

In I, 67, 7%; V, 12, 2%; VII, 43, 4; VIII, 6, 8°; LX, 33, 
2%; 63, 4%, 14%, 21>, we have mention of the dhdaras of Rta; 
in I, 79, 3* and III, 55, 13%, of the payas; in I, 73, 6* of 
the dhendvas; in I, 84, 164%, of the gas; in IX, 77, 1° and 
X, 43, 9%, of her sudtighd. On the other hand, we have in 
I, 68, 5*; 71, 3*; IV, 23, 8%; IX, 76, 45; 97, 34%; 111, 2° 
mention of the dhiti of Rta; in III, 31, 1; IV, 2, 16°; LX, 
102, 1%, 8¢, of the didhiti; in IV, 23, 8° of the ¢léka of Rta. 
So the mention of the prayers, holy songs, etc., of Rta is almost 
as frequent as that of her oblations of milk. Thus Vedic 
usage presents no difficulty to the interpretation of dhénd as 
songs in this passage. 

The dhénd flow also in IV, 58, 6— 

samydk sravanti sarito na dhéna 
antar hrda mdnas& piyamanah | 
eté arsanty trmidyo, ghrtasya 
myrga iva ksipandr isamanah | | 





! giro arsanti sasriitah (The streaming songs flow on). 
Cf. ,,Bathing in streams of liquid melody”. Crashaw. 
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(Our songs, like streams, flow on together, 

Cleansing themselves ’twixt heart and mind. 

These waves of ghee flow on apace 

E’en as -wild beasts that flee before the bowman). 

Oldenberg (p. 97) deems this passage “besonders wichtig” 

for his theory. His reasons are (1) the dhénah sravanti; (2) “the 
entire hymn praises the streams of ghrta; (3) dharah is found 
“four times” in the hymn. We have already shown that songs 
may “flow”. They are here expressly compared with “streams”. 
In VITII,! 49, 6 dhitayah “flow” and are compared with a 
copious gushing spring. They flow also in VIII,? 50,4. A 
gir is described as “flowing” in I,3 181, 7, and if Aufrecht’s 
reading in IX,« 108, 7 is correct, a stéma may be “pressed” 
and “poured out”. These passages, with the one previously 
cited, amply demonstrate the fluidity of songs in the RV. and 
dispose of his first defence. To pass to his third point, we 
observe that ghrtasya dharah is found five times, one more 
than Oldenberg claimed, in the hymn. It is in 5°,7*,8%,94 
and 10°, always in the third or fourth pada. In 6%, in 
exact formal correspondence with these, we find urmdyo ghr- 
tasya. The streams of ghrta are mentioned in every re. of 
the sukta from 5 to 10 inclusive, but in 6 armdyo, not dhénd, 
represents the dhardh of the others. To return to his second 
point, it is true that the hymn is in praise of the ghrtd, of 





udriva vajrinn avaté né sificaté 

ksarantindra dhitayah | | 

(As a copious spring, O thou of the thunderbolt, gushes forth, our 
songs of adoration flow to thee, O Indra). 

anehasam vo havamanam ttdaye 

mddhvah ksaranti dhitayah | 

(To the peerless one that calls you for aid, 

Songs of adoration, sweet as honey, are flowing). 

dsarji vam sthavira vedhasa gir 

balhé agvina tredha ksaranti | 

(Your strong laud, ye pious, was sent forth, 

flowing threefold in mighty flood, ye Agvins). 

a sota pari siticata 

dgvam n& stimam aptiram rajastiram | 

(Press, pour forth as a steed, the song of praise, strong and pierc- 
ing the air). 

We may add also that in VIII, 13, 8, songs even dance like waters, 

— krilanty asya stintta apo na. 
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the strange, mystic and symbolically zoomorphic ghrtd, as well 
as of the streams of ghrtd. It is one of the most mooted of 
all the hymns of the RV. by the native commentators. It 
has several peculiar formal correspondences, arranged with 
almost mathematical precision. One of these has just been 
noted. We now have another. In 2*% we read — 

vaya nama pré bravama grtasya 

asmin yajné dharayama namobhih | 

wpa brahma ¢rnavac chasyamanam 

(Let us tell forth the name of ghrta; 

let us at the sacrifice uphold it with our homage; 

let the Brahman hear it sung). 

This is immediately followed by the description of the ghrta 
in bizarre animal form. In 6%», the mathematical center and 
the summit of the hymn, we have our passage, the next 
reference to the song of 2. In 10%, at the same distance 
from the medial summit, in the only other reference to song, the 
gods are asked to reward the singers, — 

abhy drsata sustutin gavyam djim. 

asmasu bhadra dravinani dhatta | 

(Send to our hymn of praise a herd of cattle; 
bestow upon us goodly possessions). 

Ghrté is dominant. Stanza 1 is a prelude but in ¢ it has 
reference to the nama githyam of ghrtd. In 2+ the singers 
are going to tell it forth in song. In 2¢ and 3 they describe 
the mystic ghrté. In 5%, 6%, 7%, 8*, 94, 104 the hymn masses 
effectively its mention of the streams of ghrid. In 10°» the 
singers ask their reward, 10° and 11 are a postlude, but 
still emphasize the ghrté. In 6*» the song announced in 2 
is described as in full flow and in 10 it is practically over. 
We believe then the dhénd of 6* is the song promised in 2 
and the sustutim for which the reward is asked in 10. 

Oldenberg, for the benefit of his argument, has wisely 
refrained from any attempt at the exegesis of 6, which seems 
so admirably to sustain our interpretation. The commentator 
on Vaj. 8.17, 94, glosses dhéna by vacah and places it among 
the va@indmasu with reference to Naigh. (J. c.). He adds — 
kidrcgyo dhenah antar hrdad manasa piiyamanah carirdntarvya- 
vasthitena hrda pavanasthdniyena manasa@ ca piyamanah cab- 
dadosebhyo vineyamandh, 1. e., they cleanse themselves, separate 
themselves, from the defects of speech in the mind which has a 
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pure place and in the heart which is situated in the interior 
of the body. Here we seem to have the native way of ex- 
pressing the noble thought that the worshippers are striving 
in their adoration to clothe the thoughts prompted by the 
heart and conceived by the mind, both pure, in a noble form, 
pure from the defects of ordinary speech. However that may 
be, it is quite certain that the collocation of hrda and mé- 
nas& points to thought, song, etc. rather than to libations of 
melted ghee. In fact, we have a close parallel in I, 61, 2 — 

indraya hrda ménasaé manisa 

pratnaya pitye dhiyo marjayanta | | 

(For Indra, ancient lord, they cleanse their songs, 

In heart and mind and spirit). 

It is appropriate that the songs should be purified and 
cleansed in heart and mind, for it is here that they are fash- 
ioned also, as shown by I, 171, 2— 

esi va stbmo maruto ndmasvan 

hrda tast6 manasa dhayi devah | 

(To you, ye gods of storm, this laud, in homage rich, 
and fashioned in heart and mind, is brought). 

Nowhere in the RV. does the phrase hrda ménasa (VI, 
28, 5; VIT, 98, 2; X, 177, 1) or hrdé méanase (I, 73, 10; LV, 
37, 2) suggest even the possibility of Oldenberg’s theory. 

But in Tait. S. IV, 2, 9, 6, we have 

sim it sravanti sarito nd dhénah 
antér hrdi manasa piyamanah | 
\ghrtasya dhard abhi cakagimi 
hiranydyo vetasé6 madhya asam | | 

This is a composite of pddas a and 6 of our stanza and of 
ec and d of the preceding, in this order. This same conta:ni- 
natio is found also in Va. S. 13, 38; KS. 40, 7; MS,, 2, 7, 
17; (B., 7,5, 2, 11 and Ap. ¢., 17, 18, 1. The commentator 
on Tait. 8. glosses dhénah by painayogyah dadhimadhvavayavah 
(portions of curd and mead, fit for drinking). The commen- 
tator on Va. &., who on two other? occasions, of which one is 
this same passage, gives vdcas as the gloss of dhénd, here 
gives instead annadni ... hvayamdndni havinsi (food ... 
libations that make invocation), and the CB. gives annam, for 





1 Clearly do I behold the streams of ghee, 
The golden reeds in the midst of them. 
2 Vid. n. 1, on first page. 
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“the food is indeed purified by the heart and mind within 
him that is righteous”. 

Here only in the ancillary Vedic do we find a note out of 
tune with our interpretation. The Va. S. seems to have some 
glimpse of the connection between dhénd and voice as it has 
hvayamdndni and, as we have said, on each of the later occa- 
sions in which the word is used, has vdcas. If it is once 
wholly or partly against us, it is twice quite positively for us. 
We can easily believe that in this “contaminated” version the 
unusual or rare word dhénd has been misunderstood, possibly 
through contaminatio with the masculine :dhenas, or dheni or 
the frequent dhenavas or possibly because used with such 
verbs as mad, srj, pinv, dviskr. etc. and the fact that songs 
as well as food and drink actually “strengthen” Indra and 
the devas. 

In I, 55, 4— 

si id vane namasytiibhir vacasyate 

ciru janesu prabruvand indriyam 

visa chindur bhavati haryaté vrsa 

ksémena dhéndim maghava ydd invati|| . 

(He, truly, in the wood is called by worshippers; 

When his fair Indrahood he shows ’mong men, 

The Bull is lovely; one to be desired is he, the Bu'l, 

Whene’er with peace the Maghavan promotes our song). 

Sayana glosses dhéndm invati, 1* by 2stutilaksaném vacam 
prerayate, and 24% by %yajamandih krtam stitim vydpnoti. 
Either of these makes excellent sense. The former is suppor- 
ted by such a passage as I, 10, 4— 

chi stiman abhi svara 
abhi grnihy a ruva 
(Come thou, laud our song of praise, 
praise it, acclaim it). 
also, VIII, 13, 27— 
iha tya sadhamadya 
yujandh sdmapitaye | 
hari indra pratadvasu abhi svara | | 





1 Hemachandra Unadigansutra 268° glosses dhenah by samudrah and 
his Anekarthasamgraha, 2, 267 (Zach.) gives the same and adds dhent = 
nadyam. Medinikosa n. 12 has both dheni and dhenas (m.) as nadi. 

2 Sends forth his commending voice. 

3 Promotes the laud made by the worshippers. 
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(Having yoked those feast-sharing, 
wealth-increasing, dun steeds, 
for drinking the soma come hither singing). 
The second is supported by such parallels as VIII, 13, 32°— 
vfsi yaynd yam invasi visa havah 
(Strong the worship that thou dost promote, strong the invo- 
cation). 
and X, 188, 3° — 
tabhir no yajidm invatu 
(With these may he promote our worship). 
and I, 18, 7— 
si. dhinam yégam invati 
(He promotes the work of our psalms). 

The latter is the better supported by such parallels as we 
have found, but our interpretation of dhéndm is safe with 
either. 

The passages I, 10,4; VIII, 13, 27, cited above and many 
others give us the friendly, peaceful songs of Indra. The war- 
songs of his pealing thunder as it reverberates among the 
mountains, are called dhénd in VII, 21, 3— 

tudm indra sravitavii apds kah 

paristhita dhind gira purvih | 

tvid vavakre rathyo na dhéna 

réjante vigua krtrimani bhisa | | 

(O Indra, thou didst cause the waters flow, 

The many waters, hero, that by Ahi were encompassed. 

Thy war songs rolled from thee as if on chariots borne: 

And ail created things did quake with fear). 

Of all translators and commentators, Ludwig alone is right 
with his “<ihre> ténenden lieder”. The nearest we can get to 
the nadyas of Sayana and his followers would be to interpret 
dhéna@ as referring to the roar of the liberated waters. Such 
a parallel, however, as ‘I, 80, 14, is against it. There are 





1 abhistané te adrivo 
yat stha jagac ca rejate | 
tvasta cit tava manydva 
indra vevijyate bhiya 
(At thy deep roar, O hurler of stones, 
Whate’er is fixed and what is moved doth tremble: 
E’en Tvashtar at thy mighty wrath, 
O Indra, was all aquake with fear). 
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numerous references to Indra’s roar, but they need not be 
cited here. As Oldenberg (p. 97), however, finds support in 
rathyd nd, we shall quote two passages which show that this 
comparison supports also our interpretation of dhénd. These 
V, 61, 17— 
etiam me stbmam urmye 
darbhyaya para vaha | 
giro devi rathir iva | | 
(O Urmya, bear thou far away 
For me this song of praise, 
O goddess, songs as if on chariots borne). 
and VITII,95, 1— 
& tva giro rathir iva 
asthuh sutésu girvanah 
(To thee, O lover of song, our lauds 
Arise, as if on chariots borne, 
Whene’er we press the soma). 
One more reference to Indra’s dhénd is found in I, 101, 10— 
maddayasva haribhir yé ta indra 
vi syasva cipre vi srjasva dhéne | 
a tua sugipra harayo vahantu 
ucan havydni prati no jusasva | | 
(Rejoice in these dun steeds of thine, O Indra; 
Ope thou thy jaws; let loose thy voices twain. 
Let thy dun steeds thee bring, O fair-cheeked god, 
And graciously take thy joy in our oblations). 

Sayana interprets the dual dhéne as panasddhanabhute jth- 
vopajthvike (tongue and epiglottis becoming effective for drink- 
ing). He would have been more consistent had he said 
“effective for speech”. Oldenberg (p. 94) ridicules Geldner’s 
“Zunge” as not accounting for the dual, but when he comes 
to the interpretation of the passage (p. 99) he finds the dual 
difficult and dismisses it with the question, — “Sind die dhéne 
also vielleicht Soma und Wasser?”. 

We note that syj is not rare in reference to songs, etc. 
Thus we have dsrgram ... girah (I, 9, 4), dvasrjatam 
.. «+ dhiyo (I, 151, 6), dsarji ... gir (I, 181, 7), tpastutim 

. asrksy (VIII, 27, 11), sargan iva srjatam sustutir wpa 
(VIII, 35, 20); stottér medha asrksata (VIII, 52, 9); ghésa 
dsrksata (VIII, 63, 7), ete. 


- 
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We have seen, in the foregoing, ample citations showing that 
Indra had two distinct dhénd, that of gracious commendation 
of his worshipper’s praises and that terrifying, thundering 
battle shout. This gives one interpretation of our dual. An 
examination of the hymn suggests also another. In pdda d 
of each re from 1 to 7 inclusive, in 8* and 9°, Indra is in- 
voked to come with his Marut band. Now the Maruts are 
great singers as shown by I, 19, 4; 24, 8; 37, 10, 13; 85, 2; 
87, 3, 5; 165, 1; 166, 7, 11; V, 30, 6; etc. etc. Hence, as 
Ludwig has suggested, the dhéne here are probably that of 
Indra himself and that of the Maruts. This would seem 
supported by 11 *— 

martitstotrasya vrjdnasya gopa 
in which the worshippers speak of themselves as the “guardians 
of the camp that is Marut-praised”. Hence we may consider 
the two dhénd as the gracious, approving song of Indra and 
the Marut’s song of praise. 

We have the dual again in V, 30, 9— 

striyo hi das& ayudhani cakré 

kim ma karann abala asya sénah | 

antir hy akhyad ubhé asya dhéne 

ithépa praid yudhaye dasyum indrah | | 
(The Dasa made his women his weapons. 
What do his feeble armies do to me? 
Indra distinguished both his voices 

And then went forth to fight the Dasa). 

Oldenberg thinks the dhéne are the liquids that play so 
great a part in the Namucci myth. This fits his general 
interpretation of dhénd. Ludwig and Griffith think that Indra 
distinguished between the voice of Namucci ‘and that of his 
women and knew from the latter that he had to contend with 
no army of demon warriors. This fits our general inter- 
pretation of the word and is parallel in usage with the word 
in the latter interpretation of the passage immediately preced- 
ing (2. e. I, 101, 10). An interpretation parallel to the former 
of the preceding would be to consider the dhéne as the war 
songs or yells of Namucci and his words cheering on his 
women. Either makes good sense and harmonizes with our 
interpretation of the word. As we had some preference for 
the latter interpretation in the preceding we have the same 
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for the corresponding interpretation here, the dhénd of Na- 
mucci and that of his women. 
We have a reference to the song of Vayu in I, 2, 3— 
viyo tava prapriicati 
dhéna jigati dacuse | 
urici sémapitaye | | 
(Vayu, thy penetrating voice 
goes unto the worshipper, 
wide spreading unto the soma drink). 


In 1 Vayu is summoned to hearken unto the rsi’s invo- 
cation (hdvam); in 2 the singers call him with their hymns 
of praise (ukthébhir). Here in 3, according to Sayana, his 
approving voice is heard in reply, “O worshipper, I will drink 
the soma given by thee”. This harmonizes well with the 
context and we have already cited or quoted several passages 
that establish such commending voices of the gods. Vayu is 
summoned and his dhéndé comes. This then must be an essen- 
tial characteristic that may be used as a metonym of the 
god. This could be no libation, but in the list of “wives” of 
the deities given in JwWit. Ar. 3, 9, 1, vak is thre wife of Vayu 
and hence such a peculiar adjunct as would best represent 
him here. 


In III, 1, 9, the reference is to the celestial Agni, — 
pitt cid udhar jantsa viveda 
vy dsya dharad asrjad vi dhénah | 
(From birth he knew his father’s bosom, 
Sent forth his streams, his voices uttered.). 


Sayana explains adhar as the firmament, dhdra as streams 
of rain, and dhénah as the voices of thunder (madhyamika 
vacas). This seems more probable than other interpretations, 
though this is one of Oldenberg’s star passages to prove that 
dhénd means “streams of milk”, He lays special emphasis upon 
udhar and dhdré& and the striking comparison of IV, 22, 6,— 

pra dhendvah sisrate visna udhnah 
as showing the synonymity of dhadraé and dhéné in this 
passage. Here, however, dhird replaces dhendvas there and 
it is clearly distinguished from dhénd. 

We would quote as parallels in our favor such passages as 
VIII, 6, 8, in which dhitéyah and dharayd are associated; 


IX, 10, 4 in which gird and dharayé are associated; IX, 44, 2, 
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in which mati, dhiya and dhdrayd are associated; LX, 63, 21, 
in which dhibhir and dhdrayd are associated; etc. Such 
passages show how natural the connection of dhénd@ as “songs” 
with dhdrad would be in the passage before us. 
As for the #dhar end of the argument, we may quote V, 
44, 13— 
vicvasim tidhah sa dhiyam udaicanah 
(The udder and bucket of all holy psalms). 
The adhar of the firmament is not a rare figure. Cf. e. g. 
VII, 101, 1; IX, 107, 5; X, 100, 11; ete. 
Our next passage is III, 34, 3— 
indro vrtram avrnoc chardhanitih 
pra mayindm amindd varpanitth | 
dhan vydnsam ucddhag vanesu 
dvir dhéna akrnod raémyandam || 
(The leader of his host, Indra encompassed Vrtra; 
Assuming shapes of those in magic skilled, he minished him. 
Intensely burning in the woods, he slew Vyaiisa 
And made the voices of the nights apparent). 
That dvir akrnod may be predicated of song is proved by 
IX, 3, 5— 
avis krnoti vagvanim 
(He makes his voice heard). 
and IX, 95, 2— 
devé devanam gihyani nama 
avis krnoti barhisi pravace | 
(As god, he makes heard the secret names 
of the gods, to be told forth on the sacred grass). 
That the “nights” have a voice is sufficiently shown by I, 2, 2, 
abhi tua naktir usdso vavacire 
(The Nights and Dawns bellow to thee), and by VIII, 96, 1— 
asmad usdsa atiranta yamam 
indraya néktam urmyah suviacah | 
(For him the dawns lengthened their courses; 
By night, the nights became sweet-yoiced for Indra). 
This latter passage is a good commentary on the text before 
us as it, too, is from a sukta that deals with the conflict of 
Indra and the demons, Otherwise we may think of the 
dhénad here as the shouts of the demonic foes, or the thun- 
derings of Indra in the darksome night of battle, or we may 
endorse the commentator on V@j. S§. 33, 26, who thinks the 
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dhéna here are the stutiriipad vacah of ydyajikds, or those 
who worship frequently, even singing their adoration in the 
seasons of the nights. 

Oldenberg (p. 95f.) considers our next passage so strongly 
corroborative of his interpretation of dhénd that he has made 
it the foundation upon which he has reared much of his 
superstructure. This is V, 62, 2— 


tat st vam mitrdvarunad mahitvam 

irmaé tasthisir dhabhir duduhre | 

vicvah pinvathah svadsarasya dhénd 

anu vim ékah pavir a vavarta | 

O Mitra, Varuna, this is your greatness; 

(Each day they have milked the kine that stand here. 
You have caused to swell all songs of the svasara; 


Your single tire hath rolled along hither). 

At first sight pinvathah and svdsarasya may seem to favor 
the synonymity of dhénad with dheni but we find the verb 
pinv is used also with dhiyah, the synonym of dhéndh accord- 
ing to the interpretation we have given throughout. Thus 
we have in [X, 94, 2— F 

dhiyah pinvanah svdsare nad gava. 
Also in I, 151, 6— 
diva tmand srjdtam pinvatam dhiyo 
and VII, 82, 3— 
"pinvatam apitah pinvatam dhiyah 
we have the act predicated of Mitra Varuna as in our pass- 
age. The Agvins are the subject in X, 39, 2— 
codayatam sunytah pinvatam dhiya. 

Hence the argument from the verb fails, as it will support 
either interpretation. These dhiyah in LX, 94, 2, even “bellow 
forth” (abhi vdivacra) “a greeting to soma”. This shows how 
completely the same words may be predicated of both “cows” 
and “songs”. 

It is here that Ludwig while still consistently rendering 
dhéna by “Stimmen” thinks the association with svdsara diffi- 
cult and desiderates “Strime”. Only in this passage does 
Geldner render dhénd by “Kiihe” and that because of svdsara. 
These have taken the word in the sense of “cow-pen, stall”, etc. 
But Geldner (op. cit. III, 113 ff.) has more recently argued 


that this word signifies a time of day, identical with the 
28" 
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samgavaé or morning milking-time, which according to Tait. Br. 
I, 5, 3, 1, belongs to Mitra. We believe this is correct for 
it brings unity instead of diversity. The older translators 
required three meanings for the word, as in GWB. This, 
however, gives one meaning that makes very good sense in 
each of the thirteen passages in which the word occurs in the 
RV. In only five of these are kine in any way mentioned 
in connection with the svdsara. In three of these five and in 
six others the gods are associated with the svdsara. In four 
passages, exclusive of the one under discussion, there are 
references to songs, etc., to the gods. Thus in LI, 2, 2, Night 
and Morning bellow greeting to Agni; in VIII, 88, 1, Indra 
is addressed with girbhir; in VIII, 99, 1, Indra is invoked to 
hear the stémavahasim; the dhiyah pinvanah of LX, 94, 2 
are cited above. In III, 60, 6, the svdsaradni bring to Indra 
the vrata deviniém mdnusag ca. We see as analogous to these 
a reference in our passage to the adoration of the worshippers 
at the early morning sacrifice. Mitra and Varuna make the 
cows swell with milk in the next stanza. The same idea is 
not needed here. Whether, however, dhénd in this mooted 
passage are, as we believe, the songs of adoration at the 
morning sacrifice, or the bawling of the cows at the pen for their 
calves, or, as Griffith thinks, “the voices of the thunder and 
the roar of the rushing rain from the vast aerial stall that 
holds the milchkine of the firmament, the word is in general 
accord with the interpretation we have given it throughout. 
Three other passages in the RV. contain dhénd as the 

deuterotheme of a compound. These are not at all inconsist- 
ent with our meaning of the simple word. Thus in VII, 
24, 2 

visrstadhend bharate suvrktir, 

iyam indram jéhuvati manisa | 

(This hymn of out-poured song is brought, 

Invoking Indra with its prayer). 

We find this word also in KS, 35, 98— 

visrstadhenah salila ghrtagcutah 

(Streams of song outpoured, distilling ghee), 
and again in Ap. ¢.S. 14, 28, 4* with sarita for salila. That 
ghrtageut is applied to_songs also, is shown by VIII, 51, 10— 
turanyavo midhumantam ghrtagciitam 
vipraso arkam dnrcuh | 
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(The zealous singers sang a song, distilling ghee 
and richly sweet). Cf. also II, 11, 7. 

The other compound, vigvddhend, is found only in IV, 

19, 2— 

Ghann dhim paricayanam drnah 

pra vartanir arado viguadhenah 

(Thou slewest Ahi who beleaguered the waters, 

And thou didst open their courses all aroar in song), 
and 6 

tvam mahim avanin vigvadhenam 

turvitaye vayyaya ksardntim | 

(For Vayya and Turviti thou didst stay 

The mighty stream,*on flowing, aroar with song). 

We take it that the rivers were roaring forth their songs of joy 
and praise at their liberation. This idea suits the entire con- 
text quite admirably. It has been shown that waters sing 
and dance in the RV. 

In the ancillary Vedic literature we find in Tait. Ar., 
3, 9, 1— 

senendrasya | dhena brhaspateh | pathya 
pusnah | vag vayoh | diksé somasya | prthivy- 
agneh | vasinam gayatri | rudraindm tristuk | 
adityanam jagati | visnor anastuk || | || 

We have already listed the other five works in which this 
is given in whole or part. Some of these, as the GB, 2, 2, 9 
give senendrasya patni, etc., and thus, by supplying the miss- 
ing word, make it clear that we have here a list of the 
“wives” of the several deities. An examination of this “Cata- 
logue of Wives” reveals how truly each is the necessary 
complement of her lord and his practically constant companion. 
Indra, warrior god, and his army; Vayu, the god of wind, and 
his voice, etc. 

This passage in itself may be said to clinch the whole 
question, for our interpretation of dhend makes it a vastly 
better complement or wife of Brhaspati than the “libation of 
milk”, The word is actually the equivalent of the brhas in 
brhaspati, as Professor Bloomfield once remarked. 

In Tait. Br. 3, 6, 5, 1; MS. 4, 13, 4 and KS. 16, 21, we 
have dhendbhih kalpamd@nah, ,,aided by songs”, or “furnished 
with songs”. 
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Naigh. 6, 17, quotes RV. I, 101, 10 and adds — dhena 
dadhateh, — “dhend is derived from the verb dadhati”. As 
he has already defined dhenad by listing it as a synonym of 
vak, it would appear that he uses dadhdti here in its sense 
of “fix in thought, as a prayer, etc.” 

Lastly Hemachandra’s Unadiganasutra 268° has the gloss — 

dheni sarasvati mata ca | dhenah samudrah 

Of this the only consistent! interpretation is that sarasvati 
is the goddess of eloquence, the daughter of Vak (?). 

We consider dhénd a gunated form from the root dhi, “think”, 
and a synonym of dhiti and dhi, with which words we have 
found it associated. As these words may pass in meaning 
from pure thought to its expression’ by the voice in prayer 
and psalm, so dhénaé regularly in the Veda is the outward 
form in which the inward thought is expressed by the voice. 
In the case of human beings, it is a song of joyous praise or 
holy invocation to the gods. In the case of gods, it is their 
gracious words, commending the worshipper and expressing 
their appreciation of the strength imparted to them by the 
songs, or their war-cries and battle-shouts as they engage in 
combat with their foes. The streams, too, sing their joy at 
their release and roar in praise of the great deity that 
effected it. 

Dhéna& is the exact phonetic? equivalent to the Avestan 
daénaé and the Lithuanian daind. The daénd of the Avesta 
is (1) religion, especially the Ahuran religion, also (2) a theo- 
logical-philosophical concept of the totality of the psychic and 
religious properties of man. It is the spiritual ego, the immor- 
tal part of man, the mental Adyos. Cf. Bartholomae, WB. s. v. 

The Lithuanian daind is a folk song, but these folk songs 
contain the best and highest expressions of the native heart 
and mind. They are frequently the media of expressing 
their religious sentiments and their philosophical reflections. 
Their whole philosophy of life is enshrined in these songs which 





1 Unless dhend is masc. dual; then sarasvati is the river and the refer- 
ence has no connection with our subject. Cf. n. p. 403. 
2 Cf. Sk. tejas, Av. taéia, Lith.  staigad, 
mesas, maésa, maiszas, 
resa, raésa, raiszas, 
vedas, vaeda, vaidas, 
hedas, zaésa, éuzda, etc. 
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constitute their poetic literature. Here is expressed their 
thought about the great anonymous Dévas, the moon god and 
the sun maiden, the morning and the evening star, Perkinas, 
the god of thunder, etc., beliefs which transport us back to 
the primal days of our race. Like the Sanskrit dhénd, the 
Lithuanian daind is a voiced Adyos, but unlike the former it 
frequently descends from the divine heights and becomes of 
the earth, earthy. Thus dhénd, daéni and daind are all 
thought, but thought in its higher and spiritual reaches. Both 
phonetics and semantics proclaim them own sisters in the old 
Indo-European family circle. 

By way of summary we may say that in every passage in 
which dhénd occurs in the RV. it may consistently be inter- 
preted as voice, song, etc. In several instances the context 
decidedly favors this against Oldenberg’s rendering. Every 
adjective that modifies it and every verb of which it is subject 
or object is used in other RV. passages in reference to words 
that indubitably signify songs, prayers, etc., but not all are so 
used with havis or its synonyms. It is so completely iden- 
tified with Vayu that it is metonymic of him. Our inter- 
pretation is supported by Naighantuka, Sayana and Va. S. 
It has the irrefragable support of the “Catalogue of Wives”. Only 
in the commentators on a “contaminated” version of one Vedic 
passage, plus five passages in Sayana, does it fail in support 
of the ancillary Vedic literature. It is not difficult to posit 
reasons for this. It furnishes the Sanskrit member, otherwise 
missing, of an equation with the Avestan and the Lithuanian. 
Passages which Oldenberg finds difficult become easy. Every 
argument he uses against it, is amply refuted by the passages 
quoted from the RV. The cumulative effect is overwhelming 
for dhend as a synonym of dhi, vicas, gir, stoma, arka, etc. 





Vedic, Sanskrit, and Prakrit. By Wauter PrErersen, 
Bethany College, Lindsborg, Kansas. 


It will be the object of this paper to point out some diffi- 
culties in the ordinary view of the relation of the Vedic and 
Classical Sanskrit to the popular or Prakrit dialects, and, if 
possible, to suggest another theory which will avoid these diffi- 
culties. And in making this attempt, instead of starting with 
a discussion of “What is Sanskrit?”, a procedure which seems 
to have led to no definite result!, I shall begin with the con- 
sideration of the question as to what is “Mittelindisch” or 
Prakrit?, hoping that if a satisfactory solution of this question 
is reached, the problem of the origin of Sanskrit will be 
materially simplified. 

The normal view of the relation of Prakrit and Pali to the 
Vedic and Sanskrit is that suggested by the word “Mittel- 
indisch” itself, namely that Prakrit is the direct lineal descend- 
ant of “Altindisch” or the language of the oldest stage of the 
transmission. 

And since this oldest stage is found in two distinct forms, 
namely the Vedic and Classical Sanskrit, the inference is that 
Prakrit is derived either from the Vedic language‘ or the 
Classicals, or at least from popular languages to which the 
Vedic or Classical Sanskrit was related like all literary lan- 





1 Cf. e. g. the widely divergent opinions of the British scholars in 
the JRAS. 1904. 457—487 on the article of Rapson “In what degree was 
Skt. a spoken language”, ib. p. 435 ff. 

2 For want of a better term Prakrit below is often used to include 
the earlier or Pali stage of “Mittelindisch” as well as the later stage to 
which it is ordinarily applied. 

3 See the language tree of Thumb, Handbuch des Skt. 19. 

4 See notes 2 and 3 p. 415. 

5 So Hoefer, De Prakrito Dialecto 8; Lassen, Institutiones Linguae 
Prakritae 25 f.; Monier Williams, Nalopakhyanam Intr. p. V; Jacobi, 
KZ. 24. 614. 
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guages to the nearest popular dialects from which they are 
taken. The latter alternative, however, we may dismiss once 
for all. The number of phonetic as well as morphological 
peculiarities' which are common to the Vedic and Prakrit but 
unknown to Sanskrit, prove definitely that Prakrit is much 
nearer to the Vedic than to the Classical Sanskrit, and that 
direct origin from the latter is no longer to be thought of. 
There remains the supposition that Prakrit is derived either 
from Vedic dialects? or from contemporary dialects which are 
close to the Vedic in character:. 

To this latter view, however, there are grave and unan- 
swerable chronological difficulties on every hand. In the first 
place, it is a well-known fact that the Vedic hymns already 
contain a number of Prakritisms‘, forms which distinctly be- 
long to the “middle-Indian” period and do not represent the 
normal status of the Vedic sounds, but are exceptional cases 
and consequently borrowings from a different dialect. Thus 
Wackernagel, loc. cit., quotes as examples words with a cere- 
bral, e. g. kata “Tiefe”: kartaé “Grube”; words with n (<n), 
e. g. mani “Perle”; words with s (< rs, rs, ls, ls), e g. AV. 
kasati “kratzen”: Lith. karszti; prauga = *prayuga, titau = 
*“titasu, etc. To quote Wackernagel himself: “Daneben 
(sc. der priesterlichen Sprache) aber war (wenigstens in be- 
stimmten Volksschichten) schon zu der Zeit, da die uns er- 
haltenen Hymnen entstanden, eine Sprache gebriiuchlich, die 
iiber jene priesterliche Sprache weit hinaus entwickelt war, 
und die Haupteigenheiten der iiltesten Phase des Mittelindisch, 
der sogenannten Palistufe, an sich trug”. The conclusion 
therefore can not be avoided that during the period of com- 
position of the Vedic hymns two distinct groups of Indian dia- 
lects were developed and separated by an uncrossable gulf, 





1 So e. g. the Nom. Pl. ending Ved. -asah — Prkt. -aho, Instr. Ved. 
-ebhih instead of -aih = Prkrt. ehim, | and |h for d and dh in both Veda 
and Prakrit. Cf. Pischel, Gram. d. Prakrit Spr. 4f.; Franke, Pali u. Skt. 
150; Thumb, op. cit. 19. 

2 Cf. Weber, Ind. Stud. 2. 110f.; Franke, loc. cit. 

3 Cf. Bradke, ZDMG. 40. 673 ff.; Thumb, loc. cit. 

4 Cf. Wackernagel, Ai. Gram. 1. XVII. 

5 Squarely opposed to this, but certainly not justifiable, is the state- 
ment of F. W. Thomas, JRAS. 1904, 461, that during the centuries pre- 
ceding the Christian era Sanskrit and the vernaculars (Prakrit) were so 
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on the one hand the priestly language of the Veda, on the 
other hand the popular dialects, which later became “Pali” 
and “Prakrit”!, From this fact it follows again that Prakrit 
can not be a direct lineal descendant of the Vedic of the 
hymns or of a contemporary dialect which was close to the 
Vedic in its character. 

If, then, Prakrit is nevertheless derived from the Vedic, it 
must have been at a time considerably antedating the hymns 
themselves. And here the question immediately arises whether 
time enough had elapsed since the separation of the Indian 
and Persian dialects so that such large differences as exist 
between Vedic and the earliest “Pali” could have been devel- 
oped in addition to the equally large ones between the Aves- 
tan and Vedic. As Bradke, ZDMG. 40. 672, remarks, it is 
a question of how long a period we allow to have elapsed 
between the period of Indo-Iranian unity and the Veda. If 
we place the latter long after the former, there is nothing 
impossible about assuming that the popular dialects had been 
developed in Vedic times and that the Vedic poets borrowed 
certain words from these vernaculars. Now Bradke himself 
believes that the time could have been amply sufficient. He 
declares that the oldest stages of the Indian and Iranian 
languages are no closer to each other than Italian and French, 
and yet these two languages are fifteen centuries apart. He 
seems to believe that in the time thus gained it is possible for 
the old Aryan language to have developed successively first 
into “Altindisch” and then into the earliest stages of “Pali”. 
But this argument really contains a circulus vitiosus. In the 
first place, to those who maintain that the Vedic period can 
not have been too long after the period of Indo-Iranian unity 
because of the close resemblance of the earliest Indian and 
Iranian he interposes the objection that Italian and French 
are no farther apart and yet it took fifteen hundred years to 





close to each other as to preclude comparison with Latin even in coun- 
tries where Romance languages were spoken, unless indeed he means 
only the most developed stages of the Romance languages. 

1 When Rapson, JRAS. 1904. 445, therefore maintains that Prakrit 
can not be traced even to Yaska (about 500 B. C.), he would be undoubt- 
edly wrong if he had not meant by Prakrit merely the language in the 
exact form in which it was later known by that name. 

2 ZDMG. 40. 669. 
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develop the difference, that consequently it might take just as 
long to develop the difference between Indian and Iranian. 
In the second place, into these fifteen hundred years thus 
gained is to be put also the development of Pali from “Alt- 
indisch”, presumably on the ground that fifteen hundred years 
would be amply sufficient for even such large dialectical differ- 
ences to arise! First a large period of time is claimed as 
being probably needed to develop comparatively small differ- 
ences, then this large period is in turn used as proof that 
comparatively large differences may have developed in the 
same. But we could as well counterargue that six hundred 
years are needed to develop the Classical Sanskrit from the 
Vedic, and the difference is very slight, how much more would 
we then expect for the large difference between either Clas- 
sical Sanskrit or Vedic and even the earliest stages of Pali? 
Adding to this the fifteen hundred years assumed by Bradke 
for the development of Vedic from primitive Aryan, how many 
milleniums after the period of Indo-Iranian unity would the 
Veda be placed? And the earlier we place the latter the 
worse the difficulty would become for the Classical Sanskrit. 
If we accept Jacobi’s date for the Rigveda we should have to 
assume at least five milleniums to account for the comparative- 
ly slight difference between the Avestan and the Classical 
Sanskrit. When, however, we omit precarious arguments of 
this kind, and seek other criteria, we find that it is really 
very hard to believe that the Rigveda was enough later than 
the period of Indo-Iranian unity to account for the large 
change from primitive Aryan to Pali; for the fact that the 
Rigveda is yet full of reminiscences of the conquest of the 
Panjab, and that the larger part of the later Aryan India 
had not yet been settled2, would make it exceedingly improb- 
able that the Indian Aryans had been in the Panjab a very 
long time before the hymns were composed. We would hardly 
expect a conquering people suddenly to stop for centuries in 
their process of expansion, and then to resume it later. Nor 
would it be credible that a very long period had elapsed 
between the time of Indo-Iranian unity and the conquest of 
the Panjab. As long as the Indian Aryans dwelt together 





1 So Grierson, JRAS. 1904. 477, though for a different purpose. 
2 Cf. Macdonell, Hist. Skt. Lit. 139 ff.; Thumb, op. cit. 14, 
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with the Iranians toward the northwest of the Panjab, they 
were virtually one people!, and only after they separated in 
order that one part might invade India did large differences 
of language develop. The difficulty then becomes greater and 
greater: it is impossible for me to conceive how Prakrit could 
have had time to develop from “Altindisch” in the usual way 
at a time when the Veda evidently shows that is must have 
existed. 

But let us assume for argument’s sake that there neverthe- 
less was ample time, in what relation then would we conceive 
the language of the Rigveda to stand to these vernaculars? 
The first alternative that might occur to us is that Vedic, like 
the later Classical Sanskrit, was already a petrified lan- 
guage, kept alive only by the priests and literary men. But 
to this idea there are several grave objections. In the first 
place the character of the Vedic language and literature is 
such that scarcely any one has seriously doubted that it was 
close to the living language of the time of the poets.2 There 
may have been dialect mixture and archaisms and poetic 
peculiarities of diction, and the actual spoken language differed 
from that of the hymns as the Greek vernaculars of the Ho- 
meric age differed from the language of the Homeric poets, 
or as the popular languages to which any literary dialects owe 
their origin differ from the latter, but no more. Moreover, if 
Vedic was a dead language when the hymns were composed, 
how can we assume that this old language escaped complete 
obliteration in so long a time? A dead language is perpet- 
uated only in its literature, and when it dies before a litera- 
ture is produced, as it would have to in this case, it will be 
forgotten before it has a chance to perpetuate itself. It is 





1 How close this period probably is to the Vedic can be seen from 
the retention of intervocalic s instead of the change to h, one of the 
most characteristic changes of the Persian group, in a word identical 
with the Vedic Nasatya found in the recently discovered inscription of 
Boghazkéi. The retention of the s in the Iranian word thus points 
virtually to the period of Indo-Iranian unity, and that about 1800 B. C. 
On the other hand few would put the Rigveda much later than 1200 B.C. Cf. 
Keith, JRAS. 1909. 1100 ff. Like Keith, I assume that E. Meyer, not 
Jacohi, has drawn the correct chronological conclusions from the in- 
scription. 

2 Cf. Whitney, Skt. Gram. XV; Wackernagel, op. cit. XVII; Macdo- 
nell, op. cit. 20; Grierson, JRAS. 1904. 471. 
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thus evident that at least the beginning of the literary Vedic 
period must have antedated the petrification of the language. 
But there is another and still more conclusive reason why the 
Vedic of the hymns could not have been a dead language. 
There is no one who could affirm that the art of writing was 
known at such an early date.1 Now let us try to picture to 
ourselves how this older language (supposing it to have been 
established as a fashionable language so early) could have been 
transmitted orally. It might be possible for traditions as to 
new and old forms and phonetic doubles to be transmitted 
from one generation to another by means of oral instructions; 
for such changes are recognized by every one most easily, since 
the new and old forms continue to exist side by side, at least 
temporarily. But when we come to sound changes that do 
not result in phonetic doubles, particularly the spontaneous 
unconditioned sound changes, the question is altogether differ- 
ent. These are so gradual that no one notices the fact that he is 
pronouncing a certain sound differently than formerly or 
differently than the older members of the linguistic community. 
It follows that a consciousness of change never appears,? and 
that the old pronunciation thus will no longer be a norm with 
which to compare the new, since the whole community will 
keep so close together that no one notices a difference, and 
when the end of the development has finally been reached the 
old original pronunciation, no matter how different from the 
new one,? will be forgotten with no possibility of recovery. 
In case of a written language directions for the pronunciation 
of certain letters might reveal the change to later generations, 
but in a language which is spoken only, there is no possibility 
of establishing a previous sound change of this kind except 
by comparative philology. Thus the change of I. E. 0 to 
Germanic a has been so universal‘ that not a single trace of 
the old pronunciation could possibly have existed to the speak- 





1 Cf. Macdonell, op. cit. 15f., who quotes Buehler for the date 800 
B. C. for the introduction of writing. 

2 Cf. Delbriick, Einleitung¢ 154 f. 

3 Every new nuance created in this way in fact displaces the older 
one. Cf. Sievers, Phonetik5 § 728. 

4 Universality in fact is a characteristic of all gradual changes. Cf. 
Sievers, op. cit. § 731. 
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ers of the language after it had taken place, and since it 
was a gradual change, even those that lived while it took 
place were unconscious of it. In the same way Skt. n became 
Prakrit n spontaneously! and under all circumstances (except 
before dental stops), and there was no way for the speaker of 
the latter sound to find out that he was pronouncing a dif- 
ferent sound than his ancestors. But not only in case of 
spontaneous sound changes, but everywhere where no phonetic 
doubles result the old pronunciation is lost beyond recovery just 
as soon as the new is established. So it is with the dropping 
of the y in prauga < prayuga, or with the change of rt>t, 
rs>s, etc. The development of all of these new pronunciations 
should have completely obliterated the old, if really, as is 
claimed, Vedic and Prakrit were successive steps in the devel- 
opment of the same language. The existence of Prakrit forms 
with the above mentioned peculiarities in the Rigveda proves 
conclusively therefore from this point of view also that the two 
can not have been chronologically successive stages of one and 
the same language. 

It follows that Vedic and Prakrit are sister dialects instead 
of being related as mother to daughter. In some way or 
other they must have been differentiated from their common 
ancestor, so that both could continue to exist side by side. It 
is obvious, however, that this differentiation can not have been 
local, i. e. Vedic and Prakrit can not have been contem- 
poraneous dialects which arose in different localities; for it is 
incredible that all people in one section of the country should 
be so conservative in their pronunciation that they continued 
to speak a language very close to the primitive Aryan, while 
in other places, near by and not separated by any linguistic 
barrier whatsoever, they were so prone to innovations that it 
would appear as though the language they spoke was immeas- 
urably a more recent or modern stage than that of the former. 
We should in vain look for analogies to this. Evidently the 
cause of the differentiation must be sought in different social 
strata of the same communities, one a strongly conservative 





1 In the light of the following these changes were not gradual, but 
due to the substitution of one sound for the other. Here we argue from 
the standpoint of those who maintain that Prakrit is a direct descendant 
of Vedic. If that be true, these changes must be gradual. 
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element, another offering no opposition to the tendency to 
innovation. At first sight this postulate, however, would seem 
to lead to the view held by Wackernagel and quoted above, 
namely that Vedic was merely a priestly language, jealously 
guarded by the priestly aristocracy in its pristine purity, while 
the natural development of the language resulted in the pop- 
ular dialects. To this view, however, the objection will also 
hold that this presupposes a consciousness of difference, while 
on the other hand this very theory would presuppose that 
those characteristics of Prakrit which were already developed 
in Vedic times were largely due to spontaneous sound changes,! 
of which the priests no less than the common people must 
have been unconscious even while they were in the process of 
becoming. Whatever theory accounts for the difference between 
Vedic and Prakrit must show how the differentiation could 
take place through causes not controlled by the human will. 

This as well as all the other above mentioned difficulties will 
disappear if we assume that Vedic and Prakrit were caste- 
languages from the beginning, and that the differences origi- 
nated with the differences between the castes. And since the 
origin of the castes was intimately connected with the dif- 
ference between Aryan and not-Aryan, we may say that Vedic 
was the language of the higher or Aryan castes,? while Pra- 
krit was the language of the lower or non-Aryan castes. As 
the old Aryans invaded the Indian peninsula and conquered 
certain aboriginal tribes, they would impose their language 
upon those whom they enslaved? and which consequently 
formed a part of their society.4 But since these black aborig- 
ines had organs of speech as well as linguistic habits that 
differed widely from those of the Aryan invaders, they were 
unable to learn the language in the same form as the one in 
which it was spoken by their conquerors, and it was modified 
to suit their own characteristics in much the same way as the 





1 Cf. foot-note p. 420. 

2 Of. Baden-Powell, JRAS. 1899. 328, who states that the middle and 
lower castes were either not Aryan at all or badly mixed, while the 
higher castes were predominantly Aryan. 

* Cf, Hirt, Die Indogermanen 101. 

4 Cf. Oldenberg, ZDMG. 51. 275: “Schon das rigved. Altertum hat 
die dunkelfarbigen Aboriginen nicht allein als Feinde, sondern auch als 
der arischen Gemeinschaft attachierte Unterworfene gekannt”, 
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American negro has modified the English language through 
his own physiological and mental peculiarities. And just as 
many peculiarities of the negro dialect are common to the 
whole large area of the South or his original American home, 
since the peculiarities which cause these aberrations are common 
to the whole race, just so a number of phonetic changes in 
Prakrit were common to all of the widely scattered areas 
where these popular dialects were spoken, since here also 
common racial peculiarities would cause common effects. And 
since these peculiarities primarily affect the phonological as- 
pect of a language, it is intelligible that the Prakrit peculiar- 
ities in the Veda are exclusively phonological.t Moreover, 
since these sound-changes from primitive Aryan to the earliest 
Prakrit were not due to gradual change of pronunciation, but 
to the substitution of one sound for another, if this theory is 
correct, we need not expect larger periods of time to account 
for such a thoroughgoing change of phonetic aspect, and it is 
therefore not surprising that Prakrit and Vedic should have 
been virtually coexistent not only from the beginning of the 
transmission, but ever since the Aryans first invaded India and 
began enslaving the aborigines. 

The conclusion that the phonetic character of the Prakrit 
dialects is due to imposing the Aryan language upon an in- 
ferior race is further strengthened by the character of the 
sound changes. Franke, Pali und Sanskrit 141 ff, calls atten- 
tion to the fact that many peculiarities common to all “Pali” 
are similar to the mistakes of children. The same assimilation 
or simplification of consonant groups, the same substitu- 
tion of familiar for unfamiliar sounds is common to both. 
Franke compares e. g. from the German: tiischen for zwischen, 
woore for Worte, aam for Arm, golle for Golde, bume for 
Blume, daitipf for Bleistift. This want of discrimination 
between different sounds, usually characteristic of childhood, is 
just what we would expect of a race inferior in intelligence 
learning a language so largely different from its own.2 In 





1 Cf. Wackernagel, op. cit. XVII: ,,Keine sichere Spuren mittelindi- 
scher Formenbildung sind (sc. im Veda) erhalten”. 

2 It is of importance that those Skt. sounds for which others are sub- 
stituted in Prakrit are largely those which to a great extent are charac- 
teristic of Sanskrit, and so probably would not be known to the non- 
Aryans. Thus, ry, 7, 1, ai, au, and h are all lacking in Prakrit. 
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fact the latter factor alone might cause similar changes even 
in case of a people of high intelligence, as can be seen par- 
ticularly by a study of borrowed proper names. Thus in all 
of the following Greek borrowings from the Egyptian certain 
unfamiliar sounds or combinations of sounds have been replac- 
ed by sequences which were familiar to the Greek: Pa-Uat’t 
became Bours, Chufu became Lodgus, Ladgus or even Xéoy, MeN Ka- 
URA became Muxepivos, Bokenrenf became Béyxwpis (Béxxopis), 
SCHaBaK became Zafdxww, UsaHABRA became ’Azpiys, 
AAHMeS became “Apacs, 

If the above explanation of the origin of Prakrit is once 
accepted the problem as to the origin of the Classical San- 
skrit becomes much simplified. There is no longer any neces- 
sity for assuming that a certain locality was so much more 
conservative than other neighboring ones that it was enabled 
to retain a language with such old characteristics,! while all 
other communities were many centuries ahead in the develop- 
ment of their speech. Classical Sanskrit was rather the direct 
lineal descendant not of the Vedic? in its literary form,? but of 
the spoken dialects of the Vedic age, which differed from it 
only very slightly and may with propriety,as they are below, 
be designated as “Vedic”. It was natural after the difference 
between Vedic and Prakrit had once been developed, that the 
old Aryan aristocracy of priests and soldiers should be proud 
of their language, which formed one of the principal distinc- 
tions between themselves and the despised conquered Dasas, 
that they should therefore guard it most jealously from all 
change. Since, however, the Aryan speakers of the Vedic dia- 
lects continually had practical relations with the enslaved 
speakers of the Prakrits, it became necessary that they should 
have an acquaintance with Prakrit also, and sometimes, per- 
haps, they would even condescend to use it themselves, e. g. 
to make a command clearer. In this way there was a bridge 





1 Cf. Franke, BB. 17. 73, Pali u. Skt. 88; Rapson, JRAS. 1904. 450 ff 

2 So Franke, BB. 17. 82; Rapson, loc. cit. According to our view the 
Vedic had only one direct descendant and did ‘not split up into two 
streams, as is claimed by Weber, Ind. Stud. 2. 110f.; Grierson, JRAS, 
1904, 472. 

3 The absence in Skt. of the Vedic change of intervocalic d>1 shows 
that the former is not directly descended from the dialect of the hymns. 


Cf: Thumb, Hdb. d. Skt. 91. 
VOL. XXXIL Part IV. 29 
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by which the Prakrit could gradually encroach on the Vedic 
or Sanskrit. Those Aryans who were less fortunate and did 
not succeed in becoming a part of the aristocracy gradually 
lost their racial pride and came to use the Prakrit language 
exclusively. In the same way the Aryan women, whose more 
menial duties brought them into more continual and closer con- 
tact with the lower classes, gradually let the Prakrit take the 
place of their pure Aryan mother tongue. In the beginning, 
however, it was not thus. All the Aryans, women! as well as 
men, spoke the pure Aryan language when the enslaved Dasas 
first tried to learn the language of their conquerors. 

As the circle of the speakers of the original Vedic languages 
became more and more narrow, they more and more took upon 
themselves the character of polite languages, with the result 
that the conservatism of the speakers also increased, and Vedic 
gradually became Classical Sanskrit. In this way is explained 
‘both the continuity of development between Vedic and San- 
skrit in literature, which is the unanswerable objection against 
those who maintain that Sanskrit was a late artificial product 
and never was a spoken language,? and at the same time the 
growing stability of the same, with the proscription of all new 
formations. As in all polite languages, the speakers, who 
prided themselves on the correctness of their speech, sought 
for norms which should insure them correct principles of speak- 
ing, and this on the one hand led to the stationary nature 
of the Sanskrit, since all new formations are, of course, to 
begin with mistakes, on the other hand it led to the study of 
the grammar, which ended in the canonization of the whole 
grammatical system by Panini,‘ after which the language be- 
came permanently crystallized and no longer showed even a 
semblance of growth. 

The above view, then, agrees on the one hand with those 
who maintain that Sanskrit was in origin not only a living 
language like any other polite language,’ but even a vernac- 





1 Cf. Ludwig, Rigveda 3. 44 f. 

2 Cf. Franke, BB. 17. 86; Rapson, JRAS. 1904. 441. 

3 Cf. Wackernagel, op. cit. XXIII. 

4 Cf. Franke, BB. 17. 80. 

5 That Sanskrit was a spoken language, but not really a living lan- 
guage is maintained by Grierson, JRAS. 1904. 472. Similarly M. Senart, 
quoted p. 471 of the above. Dr. Grierson’s statement (p. 476) that Skt. 
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ular, though only of certain strata of society, but by these it 
was not learned as an additional language to their own Pra- 
krit vernacular,‘ but it was rather an inheritance from ages 
long past, while originally, if these persons also spoke Prakrit, 
it was the latter that was learned as a second language. On 
the other hand, in course of time the growing ascendancy of 
the Prakrits with all except the haute-volée may have caused 
this condition to have been reversed, and at any rate San- 
skrit became more and more stereotyped until it may properly 
be said to have become a dead language.? This was, however, 
an exceedingly gradual development, mainly due to natural 
causes, though perhaps hastened by Panini’s canonization, and 
it would be impossible to fix upon a single point in time and 
to say its life ended here even if we were in possession of all 
the facts of the history of the language. Its development from 
the Vedic moreover was also a natural development, by an 
ultra-conservative society, it is true, but yet a development from 
which even sound change was not altogether excluded, as 
Wackernagel, loc. cit., maintains; for on the one hand he him- 
self mentions the change of iy to y and of uv to v, on the 
other hand he has failed to point out the ‘probability of cer- 


tain sound changes which do not appear in the spelling, sc. 
the change of I. E. ai (doubtless still so pronounced in the 
early Vedic period) to €,3 similarly of au to 6, ai with long a 





could never have been a living language because it had to borrow or 
imitate Prakrit words for objects of every-day life, is not well taken. In 
the ordinary life of the Sanskrit-speaking aristocrats there was no call 
for words designating every-day objects, and when they were needed 
Sanskrit naturally borrowed from the Prakrit or language of the common 
people, in the same way as every living language uses borrowed words 
for ideas hithertu unfamiliar. As well might we argue that the Germanic 
languages are dead because many words designating objects which are 
now familiar are Latin borrowings. 

1 Cf. Grierson, p. 480 of the above. 

2 Cf. Rhys Davids, Buddha Dec. 1903 p. 254 f. 

3 The fact that the Pratigakhyas classify e and o as diphthongs, even 
though their rules for pronunciation imply simple sounds, together with 
their treatment in euphonic changes, implies that they were true diph- 
thongs in the Vedic period. The Pratijakhyas must have received a 
tradition in this respect, and this tradition certainly could not have an- 
tedated the Veda, since grammatical studies originated in the very desire 
to interpret the Veda, Cf. Whitney, Skt. Gram. § 28a; Macdonell, op. 
cit. 38 f. 

29* 
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to ai1 with short a, similarly au to au, and finally the thor- 
oughgoing change of accentuation from the Vedic accent to 
that of the Classical Sanskrit, which is pointed out by Wacker- 
nagel himself, op. cit. 296 f. All of these changes are certainly 
phonetic changes and point to a living spoken language. 

If Sanskrit was the only direct lineal descendant of the 
Vedic and in tarn of the original language of the first Aryan 
settlers of India, it was not necessarily a local dialect, but we 
should a priori expect that wherever there was an Aryan 
people in the ascendant we would find the Sanskrit language 
or some language differing from it only by minor dialectic varia- 
tions spoken by the kings and priests with their racial pride 
in their Aryan blood; it is to be expected that Sanskrit was 
spoken as a caste language throughout the whole Aryan terri- 
tory of India. When therefore it is maintained e. g. by Mac- 
donell that “there is no doubt that in the second century B. 
C. Sanskrit was actually spoken in the whole country called 
by Sanskrit writers Aryavarta, or ‘Land of the Aryans’, which 
lies between the Himalaya and the Vindhya range”, the 
statement is in exact accord with our theory. 

These statements, however, must not be construed to mean 
that Sanskrit in the very form in which it occurs in literature 
was the vernacular of the men of the upper castes in all of 
the vast territory of Aryavarta. Largely, of course, the same 
conservatism that kept the language so nearly stationary 
during such a long period also prevented the development of 
dialectic peculiarities, but yet there must have been some 
of them. The actual literary Sanskrit is no doubt related 
to these different spoken Sanskrit dialects just as any other 
literary language is related to the popular dialects. One or 
the other of them, by means of literary, religious, or political 
ascendancy,2 became the norm to which the speakers of 
related dialects everywhere were expected to conform, with 
the result that it displaced all others, which was all the 
easier because the dialects displaced were themselves fashion- 
able languages, and not, as e. g. in German, popular dia- 















































1 When e was still ai, ai must have been ai with long 4, otherwise the 
two would have been indistinguishable and treated alike. Cf. Whitney, op. 
cit. § 28 b. 

2 Cf. Rapson, p. 451 of the above mentioned article. 
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lects, the speakers of which largely had no sympathy with 
this process of normalization. Moreover, we must bear in 
mind that the languages displaced could have differed from 
the language now known as Classical Sanskrit in but a 
minimal degree, and that it was not the displacing of the 
real popular dialects of Prakrit by the polite language, 
which was so different as to nearly exclude mutual intelligi- 
bility. While therefore the arguments of Franke! and Rap- 
son? to establish a narrower region as the original home of 
Sanskrit may be perfectly valid, it must always be borne in 
mind that they concern only that particular form of the 
language which appears in literature, but that other closely 
related almost identical dialects existed in almost all Arya- 
varta from the beginning. It may have happened occasion- 
ally, of course, that the pure Aryan speech in a certain 
locality died out altogether because of the operating of the 
same forces which caused the poorer Aryans and the women 
to give it up, but on fhe whole the racial pride of the aris- 
tocracy was too strong a factor to let us assume that it died 
out everywhere except in a narrowly circumscribed locality, 
from where it then had to start out to reconquer all the 
territory lost before. 

It cannot be my object here to discuss anew the question 
as to the interpretation of the fact that Pali appears in 
inscriptions before Sanskrit, or what is the explanation of this 
“break in the continuity” of development. My only concern 
is to show that the results of Franke’s book “Pali und San- 
skrit” do not necessarily conflict with the above theory. Ac- 
cording to op. cit. 49 the results of Franke’s examination of 
inscriptions show “da auch spiitestens im 3. Jahrhundert v. 
Chr. und noch geraume Zeit danach auf der vorderindischen 
Halbinsel unterhalb des Himalaya und auf Ceylon als allge- 
meine Landessprache der arischen Bevélkerung kein irgendwie 
geartetes Sanskrit in irgend einer Provinz vorhanden war, 
sondern erst allmahlich aufgekommen ist.” The emphasis 
should be on the “allgemeine”; i. e. Sanskrit, as shown above, 
was indeed never a universal vernacular, but a caste lan- 
guage from the beginning, which explains the fact that the 





1 Pali u. Skt. 88. 
2 JRAS. 1904, 451 f. 
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inscriptions, which were meant to be understood by as many 
people as possible, were originally in Pali. It was but natural, 
consequently, that the speech of the aristocracy, not under- 
stood by enough people to be used in public inscriptions, and also 
often not the vehicle of literary works, since they, even when 
they finally appeared, were written in the imported Classical 
Sanskrit, should have completely disappeared to our view 
from most localities. Finally, when the renewed ascendancy 
of Brahmanism caused a greater number of persons to under- 
stand if not to speak the Brahman language, the Classical 
Sanskrit, originating in a certain locality and displacing the 
polite languages of other localities, made its way not only into 
the inscriptions of Aryavarta, but to every part of India where 
Brahman culture was disseminated. - 





Remarks on the Carthaginian Deity.'| — By W. Max 
Mixer, Professor in the R, E. Seminary, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


For long years, Semitists do not seem to have occupied 
themselves in any way with the strange name of the principal 
divinity of the Carthaginians, the “Taneit”, as scholars used 
to call her in the period of Gesenius, or Tanit, as it has, 
somewhat more recently, become the fashion to vocalize her 
name.? I find a trace of skepticism concerning that name 
only in O. Meltzer’s Geschichte der Karthager, where occasion- 
ally she is spoken of as “the goddess whom we have become 
used to calling Tanit.” The consonants n3n, of course, are 
sufficiently well attested by numerous inscfiptions, but if we 
ask for the reasons of the vocalisation, we have to go down 
to the infancy of Semitic epigraphics to discover attempts at 
proving that strange pronunciation, attempts which do not 
stand the test of any critical examination. The most exhaus- 
tive discussion will be found in Gesenius, Monwmenta linguae 
Phoeniciae, p. 115 to 117. I enumerate his arguments (repeated 
Movers, Phoenizier I, 625). 

1. Strabo XI, 13, p. 532, speaks of the Persian and Ar- 
menian goddess *Avains (genet. "Avairdos). For this form va- 
riant readings give Tavairides, hence Eustathius, ad Iliad. 
14, 295, repeats: Tavarryns Saiuwv, and Clemens Alex., Protrept. 
p. 43, Sylb., speaks of Artaxerxes who first introduced the 
image of Aphrodite Tanais (rijs “Adpodirys Tavaidos); in the 
latter place, however, the reading seems to be disputed, as in 





1 This paper, after having been read before the American Oriental 
Society at the meeting in New Haven, in 1906, was mislaid by its author, 
and not found again by him until the present year. Ed. 

2 Evidently, because the diphthong was felt to be too strongly un- 
Hebrew. — Tanit is written by Clermont-Ganneau, Lidzbarski, and others 
up to 1906 [and 1912). 
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Eustathius, ad Dion. Perieg. 846 (“the Armenian goddess 
Tanaitis or Anaitis”). It is nowadays no longer necessary to 
weigh the authority of the codices in every single case for 
deciding between Anaitis and Tanaitis, Tanais, for which form 
Gesenius himself decided. We know now sufficiently well 
that the Persian chief goddess was called Andhita. Conse- 
quently, those ferms with a prefixed ¢ have no authority and 
are evidently due to comparative speculations of Greek scho- 
lars who wanted what Movers, II, 101 etc., called “the Taurian 
Artemis,” i. e. some connection with the remote river Tanais. 
The notice about Artaxerxes Mnemon returns then with the 
correct reading; ‘Aneitis, Anaitis, in Berossus (C. Miiller, IT, 
508), Plutarch, Artaz. 27, Pausanias ITI, 16, 6; Pliny 33, 24; 
Dio Cass. 36, 31, 31, etc.1 Consequently, no goddess Tanais 
existed. 

2. (Gesen. p. 117). Akerblad is said to have compared the 
Carthaginian Tnt with the Egyptian (!) goddess Neit (Ny) 
“praeposito articulo ta.” Modern scholars know, of course, 
that the Egyptian feminine article t- (not ta) cannot be con- 
nected with proper names; such a connection as the good 
pioneer Akerblad ventured is quite impossible, not to speak of 
the various other improbabilities of his bold comparison which 
already Movers rejected (although he strangely kept the con- 
clusions in the form of that vocalisation!). 


3. Finally Gesenius desperately referred to proper name like 
Tennes, Mutten-Mythonius; to city names with prefixed f- (see 
below) like Tynis-Tunis, Tingis etc.; even to Libyan names 
like Masintha, Masinissa, etc. None of these “arguments” 
deserves now any dicussion. Tennes, however, still seemed to 
be meant in Chantepie de la Saussaye, Lehrbuch der Religons- 
geschichte,? I, 235 (Fr. Jeremias): “the divinity TNT, after a 
Greek personal name to be pronounced Thent”. If Jeremias 
really meant the Sidonian king Tennes, adduced by Gesenius, 
we ought to demand some plausible etymology for that royal 
name, for the king cannot have borne the name of the goddess 
herself. Above all, as long asthe worship of TNT is strictly 
limited to Carthage and its nearest dependencies and cannot 





1 Cp. Movers I, 626. I confess not to have verified every quo- 
tation. 
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be traced epigraphically to Phoenicia,t I consider it inad- 
missible to use an argument from any Phoenician name. 

Consequently, the old attempts at vocalizing those 3 conso- 
nants fail completely. I regret that, after having destroyed 
the old theories, I cannot offer any substitute for them; there 
is hardly any basis for the pronunciation of that enigmatic 
name (cp. below on Anna). I believe, however, that I can 
offer at least one small advancement towards its explanation. 
That “local divinity of the Carthaginians” (Sa‘ywy rév Kapyy- 
doviwv) as Polybius calls her, cannot well have had a Semitic 
name; it is a difficult task to fit her name into Semitic ety- 
mologies. Its formation, on the other hand, clearly betrays a 
Libyan formation. Prefixed ¢ (which becomes in the dialects, 
th or t, even ts) + suffixed ¢ or th are the usual characteristics 
of Libyan (I avoid the senseless name “Berber, Berberic”) 
feminines.! Cp. e. g. Kabylic thamdint, from Arabic medine 
“city”. This formation agrees too remarkably with the divine 
name TNT to be accidental. Consequently, we have to con- 
sider this name as a feminine formation from a root with n 
and one or two weak consonants, among which the n may take 
the first, second or third place, may be doubled or not. At 
present, it would be merely a frivolous play to enumerate, 
from the modern Libyan dictionaries, the numerous roots with 
n which a fanciful mind could use for a more or less impro- 
bable etymology of T-N-T. I only lay stress on the result 
that, evidently, the name of that local divinity dates from 
earlier time than the Phoenician immigration and has been 
kept untouched by the Carthaginians; as we should indeed 
expect with the spiritus loci. 





1 In do not consider the title “TNT of Lebanon”, Lidzbarski, Zphemeris 
I, 19, as a proof of crigin in Phoenicia; Lidzbarski, p. 21, assumed with 
probability that this Lebanon was some locality near Carthage. More 
important is the first Athenian bilinguis mentioning a “Sidonian, “‘Abd- 
TNT”, in Greek Artemidoros. This would, ideed, point to a Sidonian 
cult. But why are the inscriptions of Sidon herself absolutely silent 
about our divinity? Hence I must assume that the name of that Sidonian 
betrays a relation to Carthage; such wandering merchants and sailors 
may have claimed various nationalities, even if “Sidonian” does not, in 
an archaizing way, mean “Carthaginian”, 

2 Those not acquainted with Libyan may consult Hanoteau, Essai de 
grammaire Kabyle, p. 17; his Grammaire Tamachek, p. 17, Stumme, 
Handbuch des Schithischen von Tazerwalt, p. 18, etc. 
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This simple result becomes very complicated only if we com- 
pare the name with that of Anna, the sister of Dido. Doubt- 
less Anna is the principal divinity of Charthage herself, as 
may be seen even from Vergil where Anna plays such a 
supernumerary part at the side of Dido as we are wont to 
see with two identical personages, differentiated from synonymous 
names. Roman writers complete the proof by reporting of 
that superfluous sister Anna the same things as of Dido, above 
all seduction by Aeneas, and suicide.1 Now it would be very 
easy to connect Anna and TNT by vocalizing the latter name 
Tannat, Tannath, and treating it as the Libyanized form of 
Semitic Anna (a Semitic adaptation by stripping a Libyan 
word of its double feminine mark would lack: all analogies and 
would be very improbable). That explanation has, however, 
serious difficulties, if we accept the often repeated comparison 
of Anna with the Hebrew name Hanna. Ancient Libyan, 
indeed, had no h, and should be expected to drop the initial 
of Hanna (or to change it to h); but I have great doubts if 
a foreign proper name could be Libyanized by the feminine 
characteristics. The analogies are very much against this. It 
would be more plausible to assume that Anna was a Semitic 
adaptation of an original Libyan *Zannath, i. e. Anna, origi- 
nally without initial h. It is true, the alleged name of a 
Punic goddess Hanna cannot be proved with certainty epi- 
graphically? and we need not trouble ourselves much with 
that suppositional form. Still, I confess not at all to be satis- 
fied with the above explanation: Anna (whatever its initial 
may be) as a Semitisation of a supposed *Zannath. I consider 
this theory not very plausible and would prefer leaving the 
explanation of the relation of the two names in doubt. A 
relation seems to exist, but it cannot be determined and ex- 
plained with sufficient certainty, I fear. 

_ It remains to say a word on the regular titles of our god- 





1 Ovid. Fasti ITT, 523; Varro in Servius, Aen. IV, 682; cp. Movers 
I, 612 who, however, does not notice the identity clearly. 

2 "3m seems masculine, the well known Hanno. Prof. Torrey directs 
my attention to a seal which he considers Punic, mentioning an &3N—139; 
I feel strong doubts whether this proves to be a female divinity. [The 
seal was published in this Journal, XX VIII (1907), 354. Its genuineness 
has been questioned by Lidzbarski, Ephemeris III, 69, but on insufficient 
grounds. Ed.] 
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dess “the mistress TNT (with?) the face of Ba‘al”, as she is 
called on so many funerary inscriptions. The last two words 
(5y3">) have, so far, remained obscure. I have proposed an 
explanation, Mitteilungen der vorderasiatischen (Cesellschaft, 
1904, IX, 168, derived from the symbol of the divinity repro- 
duced on the Carthaginian funerary stelae. It appears in a 
great many fanciful variations, but all these seem finally to 
go back to the symbol of the bukranion, with the solar disk 
between the crescent shaped horns which evidently symbolize 
the moon. Hence that combination of symbols of the “dea 
coelestis”, which has a wide use in the art of all countries 
touching the Mediterranean, representing the heaven as a cow, 
bearing sun and moon upon her head. This agrees well with 
the designation “face of the heavenly god.” The syncretism 
of two different conceptions of heaven, as a female or (later?) 
as a male divinity, presents no difficulty. 





A Magical Bowl-Text and the Original Script of the 
Manichaeans. — By James A. Monrcomery, Professor 
in the University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The writer has been occupied for some time in preparing 
for publication the magical bowl-texts from Nippur in the 
Museum of the University of Pennsylvania. Six of the texts 
of the collection are in a peculiar Syriac script, related to the 
Estrangelo, and in the Syriac dialect, but of a form much 
contaminated by dialectic influences of Mandaic character. 
The texts have the same contents as the bowls eslready nu- 
merously published in the “Rabbinic” and Mandaic dialects. 


As a sample of this fresh species of script I present here a 
bowl-text which has been kindly placed in my hands by 
Mr. Wm. T. Ellis, of Swarthmore, Pa. In the winter of 
1910—11 Mr. Ellis travelled through Mesopotamia and was 
interested as a Pennsylvanian in visiting the mounds of Nippur. 
He was greatly impressed by the remains of the excavations 
made at this site by the University of Pennsylvania expedi- 
tions, and has been urging since his return home that American 
scholarship should resume the operations begun on so stupen- 
dous a scale. Among the curios he acquired at Nippur from 
the Arabs were three inscribed bowls, doubtless private spoils 
from the strata uncovered by the excavators. One of these is 
illegible, one is in the square script and “Rabbinic” dialect, 
and the third, in the peculiar Syriac script and dialect referred 
to, is the one I now publish. 

The bowl is of earthenware, the usual material and size, and 
of 6 1/2 in. diameter by 21/2 in. in depth. The text is written 
spirally on the inside from within out; the last six lines alone 
are legible, the action of water collected in the bottom of the 
bowl having washed out the first lines, probably four in number. 
The characters are frequently very faint, but the readings can 
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usually be made out by the aid of the vocabulary and for- 
mulas occurring in similar texts. 


Text (Plate 1). 


m pox pody odyd) sont jo mp) Aaa) Anmax mmad xd... 
ND PONT... kD OY AM mM... paw mM Ap my) Mm 
ANI RAW XN)... [RIIOV KNIT XPD XPD TIT 
SINNON Py RIT RDI RWW frody own NIKB> Naw 
PSM NSM. NYT RVAMD Xpyp pA MON xdaNI AM... TN 
"3 83525 SND) RMON NTN RINT RAD RMNwT ANprys 
SION kT NTw Oy pppsd pines. AMP) AV ANN ANId) KIT 
732 ANS AMS yO) NNT ID NBT TID NMS) SIND[y]) NIN 
(SINT) WD N32 ITD PS.oNS dy poms NOT ADI 


Translation. 


[A charm for Geniba against the evil spirits that they may 
not touch him] nor his house, wife, children and property, 
from now and forever and ever. Amen. Ya, Ya, [Ya], Ya, 
Ya, Ya, Ya!, seven [times?]. Avaunt, avaunt to the [south- 
ern?] bolt (pole?) of the heights of the house (?) whose flames 
are the lightnings, lightning of fire, and the [northern?] bolt 
of the shades of darkness, and their chariots the chariots of 
the lattabé. Exorcism upon you, Sun and Moon, condemnation 
upon you, Astana and Ur... fitha. And I make fast‘ their 
bonds, links of brass and lead and iron, and they are sealed 
in the name of Samhiz4, the lord Bagdana. Be there sealing 
and warding for Genibi bar Dédai and for his house, wife, 
children, and cattle, and flee and depart all demons, devils, 
amulet-charms, idol-spirits (= gods), goddesses and liliths from 
Geniba bar Dodai, and from his house, wife, sons and cattle, 
that they transgress not nor do harm against this Geniba bar 


[Dodai}. 


Commentary. 


I speak of the script below. The orthoépy (e. g. 85383, 
120N3), forms (e. g. 733, “his sons”, Mandaic), and vocabulary 
are such as appear in the similar bowl-texts. The client’s 





1 Error for 35383? 
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name is known in the Palmyrene, cf. the biblical n333, 1 Ki 11 20. 
x3'0 I have found elsewhere, and it appears in the Syriac. 
N12Y — NIN and NWI in other texts of mine, and is cited 
by the native Syriac lexicographers under the form 838 (see 
Payne Smith, Thes., ad voc.) The y is reminiscent of the 
parallel Hebrew word mpy. It may mean plumbum nigrum 
or album (probably with different vocalizations), either metal 
having atropaic value — here probably the former. 


The syllables toward the beginning, 7°, etc., Mm, etc. are 
found in the other texts, used as deterrents to the devils. 
i appears, from the spacing and faint traces of the letters, to 
have been written seven times, and so I explain the following 
yay. m = m, from nm, = “avaunt”. What follows is obscure. 
Syriac t}ae = an obstruction, water-dam, t,s2em, a bolt, and 
the term may be understood from the Babylonian myth of 
Tiamat’s hide fastened up as the firmament with a bolt,! or 
else of the function of the sky as the dam-breast to the celes- 
tial waters. The following word may possibly be read ‘n3D°N 
(a feminine form, but why so with 819D?), and the reference 
be to the southern bolt, or pole, of the sky, the source of the 
lightnings, the second use of 89D meaning then the north pole, 
the abode of darkness. The demons are commanded to flee 
to the ends of the earth. “The heights of the house” is ob- 
scure (for 8D = astrological vywyara, see Newbold, JBL, 
XXX, 204).2 The sax» appear in other texts from Nippur; 
I can explain it only as a metathesis of Su. (in Pael form), 
which is used of the “undoing” operations of demons (e. g. 
xndvan xm"). 

The deity, whose seal is referred to, “the lord Bagdaina”, 
appears in one of my other texts. The plural is also found, 
= gods. The first syllable is the Iranian bhag, “god”, but 
the remainder of the word I cannot identify. Here another 
personal name is also added, Samhizi; Prof. G. F. Moore 
suggests to me the doubtless correct identification with the 
fallen angel Semyaza in Book of Enoch. I have found a 





1 See King, Seven Tablets of' Creation, tablet iv. 1, 139, “he fastened 
a bolt”. 

2 Dr. von Oefele suggests to me that in the astrological scheme for 
drawing horoscopes the peak of the “tenth house”, which is at the 
zenith, is the abode of fire. 
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number of connections between the bowl-texts and Ethiopic 
angelology. The phrase may simply mean “S. the Lord God”. 
In its opposition to the sun and moon, regarded as baneful, 
the text is in line with the Mandaic theology (cf. Lidzbarski’s 
Mandaic Amulet published in the de Vogiié Florilegium), other- 
wise it is, pagan and shows no direct Jewish influence, the 
formula “forever and ever, Amen”, being a magical common- 
place. R3ISMOX = 83ND, “Satan” in perverted form; cf. Ethiopic 
Mastema. 

The chief point of interest in this and the similar Syriac 
texts is the script. In my work on the Nippur texts I have 
made a detailed study of this script and need only note here 
summarily the peculiar features. A superior point is used to 
distinguish \ from %, and also in my other texts to distin- 
guish the feminine suffix in 7. The plural points are used in 
all plurals, the feminines of nouns, verbal forms (also pro- 
nouns), being almost always written above the final letter. 
The characters of form worthy of remark are: 

7 and \, with head turned to the right for distinction from 
}, which assumed an identical shape with original 7 and % 

>, with a prolonged tail to the left, the original head some- 
times disappearing. 

5, with an elaborate flourish from the head to the left. 

Final 3, a horizontal, pitchfork-like character, with various 
modifications, the stroke often very long. 

Most of the characters have close relations with forms of 
the Palmyrene alphabet, and the script may be described as 
an elder sister of the Estrangelo, with close affinity in its 
peculiarities to the Palmyrene. The antecedent relations of 
our script were thus fixed, and it appeared as a peculiar pro- 
vincial alphabet, found only on the bowls without leaving 
further mark in literary history. 

But my attention chanced ‘to fall upon the Manichaean 
fragments in a Turkish dialect found in, Eastern Turkestan, 
a series of which have been published in the Sitzwngsberichte 
of the Berlin Academy, between 1904 and 1910.! The ac- 





‘ For the alphabet, see F. W. K. Miiller in the volume for 1904, 
p. 348, The script was evidently of Syriac origin, with the addition 
of some Arabic characters. For the Arabic tradition of the Manichaean 
alphabet, see G. Fliigel, Mani, seine Lehre und seine Schriften, 167. 
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companying table, Plate 2, presents the two alphabets com- 
paratively. Some variant forms are given in the Syriac 
column. The similarity or rather indentity of the alphabets 
is evident, and is most striking in the coincidence of the 
Turkish with the characters of the peculiar form in our Syriac 
alphabet, e. g. 3 (n. b. turning of head to the right), 9, finial 3. 
The Turkish differs in keeping \ turned to the left, as its 
point served to distinguish it from 1. I have not found ¥ in 
my Syriac texts and in this lack the alphabet agrees with the 
Manichaean. 

Our provincial Syriac script has thus an _ interesting 
history forward. It is the alphabet which was used by the 
Manichaeans and taken by them as the basis of the alphabet 
they devised for the Turkish dialect of their converts in 
China. And presumably it was the script of Mani himself, 
for he was a citizen of Babylon and our texts come from 
neighboring Nippur. Mani died A. D. 2761; the bowls from 
Nippur are to be dated at the latest (on archaeological 
grounds, as I show elsewhere) about the beginning of the 
seventh century, with leeroom backwards of a century or two. 
The Turkish texts Lelong, I suppose, somewhere toward the 
end of the first millennum. We are thus presented with a 
well established provincial script which endured for several 
centuries and which, as a sectarian alphabet, was finally adopted 
for the representation of an alien tongue. Our only survivals 
of this peculiar alphabet, which has played its part in religious 
history, are rude magical texts from Babylonia and a Turkish 
script from distant regions. This is one more instance of the 
literary peculiarism of the oriental sects; Jew, Samaritan, 
Manichaean, the Syriac Christian churches, each party devel- 
oped its own peculiar literary vehicle, starting from the native 
dialect or script, and in the end asserting it as its own. And 
so the provincial script in which Mani had learnt his letters 
became the peculiar alphabet of his church. 

It may be added that the bowls themselves contain no traces 
of Manichaeism. 





1 Probably now to be corrected to 273; see TLZ, 1912, 446. 
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The annual meeting of the Society, being the one hundred 
twenty-fourth occasion of its assembling, was held in New York, 
N. Y., at Columbia University, on Tuesday, Wednesday, and 


Thursday of Easter week, April 9th, 10th, and 11th, 1912. 


The following members were present at one or more of the 
sessions : 


Abbott 


Abbott, Mrs. 


Appleton 
Arnold 
Asakawa 
Barret 
Barton 
Bender 
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Bloomfield 
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The first session was held in Philosophy Hall on Tuesday 
afternoon, beginning at 3:10 p. m., the President, Professor 
George F. Moore, being in the chair. 

The reading of the minutes of the meeting in Cambridge, 
April 19th and 20th, 1911, was dispensed with, because they 
had already been printed in the Journal (vol. 31, part 4, p. i-ix). 

The Committee of Arrangements presented its report, through 
Professor Gottheil, in the form of a printed program. The 
succeeding sessions were appointed for Wednesday morning 
at half past nine, Wednesday afternoon at half past two, and 
Thursday morning at half past nine. It was announced that 
there would be an informal meeting of the members at the 
Hotel Marseilles on Tuesday evening, that a luncheon would 
be given to the Society by the local members at the University 
Commons on Wednesday at 1:15 p.m. and that arrangements 
had been made for a subscription dinner at the Hotel Mar- 
seilles on Wednesday evening at half past seven. 


REPORT OF THE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


The Corresponding Secretary, Professor A. V. Williams 
Jackson, presented the following report: 


The Corresponding Secretary has the honor to report at the outset that 
he has received from President Nicholas Murray Butler of Columbia Uni- 
versity a message of hearty greeting to the members assembled at this 
meeting. President Butler expresses his regret that his duties as presiding 
officer at a political convention held at Rochester, N. Y., deprive him of 
the pleasure of attending some of the sessions. 

The regular correspondence of the Secretary during the past year has 
involved the writing of a large number of letters, to members and others, 
in regard to matters directly connected with the Society's work. The 
obligation has, however, been a pleasant one, for it has led to a number 
of interesting communications with fellow-workers, not only in America 
and Europe, but also in the East, including a remote corner of Kurdistan, 

The formal invitation to participate in the International Congress of 
Orientalists at Athens was supplemented, during this last year, by further 
communications and bulletins, and it may be mentioned here that the 
President, Professor Moore, appointed Professors Hopkins, Jastrow, and 
Haupt to represent the Society at the Congress. Professor Hopkins, in 
a letter written in Athens on the eve of the Congress and received here 
yesterday, sends his cordial greetings to the members of the Society and 
his good wishes for the present meeting. 

As instructed by the Directors, the Secretary attended the annual 
meeting of the American Year Book Corporation as the Society’s repre- 
sentative. He welcomes the opportunity of mentioning the desire of all 
econcerned in this enterprise to give appropriate space to Oriental matters 
and especially to Oriental scholarship in America. 





It is a sad duty to record the loss of four members by death in the 
past twelve months. 

Col. Thomas Wentworth Higginson, who had been a member of the 
Society since 1869, died on May 19, 1911, at the ripe age of eighty-seven 
years. His activities as a historian and essayist, as well as his achieve- 
ments as a eoldier, are too well known to need record here. Col. Higgin- 
son was a regular attendant at the Cambridge sessions and occasionally 
at meetings elsewhere. At the last meeting, being unable to be present, 
he sent a message of greeting, whereupon the Society directed Professor 
Lanman to express its appreciation and good wishes. 

Lady Caroline De Filippi, née Fitzgerald, who died in Rome, Italy, on 
Christmas Day, 1911, joined the Society in 1886 and became one of its 
life-members. Her interest in the Orient, first aroused by Professor 
Whitney, continued throughout her life, and she traveled extensively in 
the East, particularly in Central Asia, Ladakh, and India. 

Mr. Charles J. Morse, of Evanston, Ill., whose death occurred on 
December 6, 1911, had become a member in 1909. Mr. Morse, who was 
an engineer by profession, spent some time in Japan and became interested 
in the art of the Far East. He gathered a rich collection of Chinese and 
Japanese paintings, porcelain, and other works of art, together with a 
library of works relating to the subject. This collection is preserved in 
a fireproof room in the residence of his widow at Evanston. 

Dr. John Orne, Curator of Arabic manuscripts in the Semitic Museum 
at Cambridge, has also been removed from our list by death. He had 
been for twenty-one years a corporate member of the Society and had 
regularly attended the meetings held at Cambridge. 


In concluding this report the Secretary desires to express once again 
his appreciation of the willing co-operation of all who are associated 
with him in the work of the Society, and to renew a hearty wish for its 
continued welfare. 


REPORT OF THE TREASURER. 


The Treasurer, Professor F. W. Williams, presented his annual 
report, as follows: 


RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS BY THE TREASURER OF THE AMERICAN ORIENTAL 
SociETY FOR THE YEAR ENDING Dec, 31, 1911. 


Receipts. 
Balance from old account, Dec. 31,1910. . i <e 
Annual dues $ 1216.23 
Sales of the Journal ie : 5 303.55 
State National Bank dividends ........ 127.93 
Contribution for the Library... 2... 20. 10000 i477 
$ 2608.65 
Expenditures. 
Printing of the Journal, Volume 31. ... . . . . $1096.80 
Sundry printing and addressing. . . . 53.12 
Editor’s honorarium ....... 100.00 
Balance to new account 
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STATEMENT. 
1910 1911 


Bradley Type Fund . . . + $ 2,914.35 § 3,052.29 

Cotheal Fund. ..... 1,000.00 1,000.00 

State National Bank Shares. ..... 1,950.00 1,950.00 

Connecticut Savings Bank. ...... 6.90 

National Savings Bank .......-. 13.07 20.76 

Interest, Cotheal Fund ........ 284.71 330.05 
$ 6,169.03 § 6,353.10 


REPORT OF THE AUDITING COMMITTEE. 


The report of the Auditing Committee, Professors Torrey 
and Oertel, was presented by the Recording Secretary, as 
follows: 

We hereby certify that we have examined the account book of the 
Treasurer of this Society and have found the same correct, and that the 
foregoing account is in conformity therewith. We have also compared 
the entries in the cash book with the vouchers and bank and pass books 
and have found all correct. 


Cyar.es C, 4 Ati 


= — . 9 
New Haven, Conn., April 8, 1912. Wises Ounves, 


REPORT OF THE LIBRARIAN. 


The report of the Librarian, Professor Albert T. Clay, was 
presented by Dr. Haas, as follows: 


During the past year the books and pamphlets which have been re- 
ceived have been acknowledged and taken care of as previously. Aside 
from the cataloguing of serial publications no attempt has been made 
to classify the accessions. 

I need not repeat what has previously been stated concerning the 
condition of disorder which exists in the Library, making it an almost 
impossible task to locate works, other than serial publications, desired 
by members. As the Society is aware, the serial publications have been 
catalogued by Miss Whitney and her associates under the direction of 
the former Librarian, Professor Oertel. 

During the winter I began to solicit subscriptions from members of 
the Society to put the Library into shape. In answer to eight letters I 
received only two replies that seemed favorable, one of them being an 
inquiry; whereupon I concluded that if the money was to be raised, 
some other method would have to be adopted. I have brought this 
matter to the attention of the Directors, asking whether the funds of 
the Society will not permit appropriating a certain amount for the 
maintenance of the Library. 


REPORT OF THE EDITORS. 


The report of the Editors of the Journal, Professors Oertel 
and Jewett, was presented by Professor Oertel; as follows:, 
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The date of publication of the four quarterly instalments has been 
changed from December, March, June, and September to January, April, 
July, and October, to make the publication of each volume fall within 
a single calendar year. The Editors respectfully request members of the 
Society to notify Professor J. C. Schwab, Librarian of Yale University, 
at once of any change in their mailing address. Failure to receive the 
current numbers of the Journal is in most cases due to neglect in 
keeping the mailing-list up-to-date. The Editors also request that all 
manuscript copy for the next volume of the Journal be handed to them 
immediately after the meeting. They further call the attention of con- 
tributors to the following rule adopted by the Directors: That each 
contributor to the Journal shall be allowed 10°/, of the cost of compo- 
sition for author’s alterations in proof, and that all cost of such altera- 
tions in excess of this allowance shall be charged against the author. 


ELECTION OF MEMBERS. 


The following persons, recommended by the Directors, were 
elected members of the Society (for convenience the names of 
those elected at a subsequent session are included in this list): 


Corporate Mempers. 


Mrs. Justin E. Abbott Mr. H. Linfield 

Prof. Felix Adler Dr. Daniel D. Luckenbill 
Mr. Ronald C. Allen Mr. C. V. McLean 

Rev. Dr. Floyd Appleton Rev. Mr. Elias Margolis 
Mrs. Daniel Bates Prof. Samuel A. B. Mercer 
Mr. Granville Burrus Mrs. Charles J. Morse 
Rey. Mr. Wm. H. Du Bose Prof. George A. Peckham 
Mr. William T. Ellis Dr. Arno Poebel 

Dr. Henry C. Finkel Dr. Caroline L. Ransom 
Prof. Alexander R. Gordon Mr. G. A. Reichling 

Mrs. Ida M. Hanchett Mr. Wilfred H. Schof 
Mr. Newton H. Harding Mr. Martin Sprengling 
Dr. Archer M. Huntington Mr. Emanuel Sternheim 
Mr. S. T. Hurwitz Mr. David E. Thomas 
Mrs. A. V. Williams Jackson Rev. Mr. LeRoy Waterman 
Dr. Hester D. Jenkins Mr. Arthur J. Westermayr 
Dr. Otto Lichti Mr. John G. White 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS FOR 1912-1913. 


The committee appointed at Cambridge to nominate officers 
for the year 1912—1913, consisting of Professors Lanman and 
Lyon and Dr. Charles J. Ogden, reported through the chairman, 
Professor Lanman, and made the following nominations: 

President—Professor George F. Moore, of Cambridge. 

Vice-Presidents—Professor Paul Haupt, of Baltimore; Professor Robert 
F. Harper, of Chicago; Professor Morris Jastrow, Jr., of Philadelphia. 
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Corresponding Secretary—Professor A. V. W. Jackson, of New York. 
Recording Secretary—Dr. George C. O. Haas, of New York. 
Treasurer—Professor Frederick Wells Williams, of New Haven. 
Librarian—Professor Albert T. Clay, of New Haven. 

Directors—The officers above named, and Professors Richard Gottheil, 
of New York; Charles R. Lanman, of Cambridge; E. Washburn Hopkins 
and Hanns Oertel, of New Haven; Maurice Bloomfield, of Baltimore; 
George A. Barton, of Bryn Mawr; Dr. William Hayes Ward, of New York. 


After presenting this report, Professor Lanman, speaking 
for himself, made the following comment: 


For the first 64 years of our Society’s history, it was the actual practise 
of the Society (except for some special reason) to re-elect a President at 
the expiration of his term. During these 64 years the office was held by as 
few as 9 men: Pickering, Edward Robinson, Salisbury, Woolsey, Hadley, 
S. Wells Williams, Whitney, Ward, and Gilman. Pickering presided from 
the founding until his death in 1846; Robinson, for 17 years, from Picke- 
ring’s death until his own, in 1863. The brief incumbencies of Hadley 
and Williams were terminated by death; that of Whitney, by illness; and 
Gilman’s incumbency of 13 annual terms, from 1893 to 1906, by advancing 
years. Mr. Salisbury held the office from 1863 to 1866, and again from 
1873 to 1881, and his retirement was in both cases due, as I believe, to 
his natural disposition to shrink from publicity. As to the character of 
these admirable men, the discriminating remarks of Dr. Ward in our 
Journal (vol. 16, p, lix) may be consulted. 

At the Springfield meeting of 1905 the nominating committee named 
Mr. Gilman for the office of President and recommended (JAOS. 26. 425) 
‘that in the future the President be requested to prepare an address on 
some phase of the progress or significance of Oriental studies, to be read 
at the annual meeting.’ This recommendation was adopted. In the report 
of the nominating committee at the New Haven meeting of 1906 (JAOS. 
27. 470) we read as follows: 

This Soviety has been peculiarly fortunate in its Presidents, and 

it has been accustomed to re-elect them from year to year so long 

as they were willing to serve it, In most of the other American 

learned societies the presidency is an honor which is annually con- 
ferred upon some distinguished scholar, and it was plainly in the 
mind of the Society in the plan which it adopted at Springfield that 

it should in future be so among us also. It is not proposed that 

any new rule be made, but merely that the usage hitherto prevailing 

shall not be regarded as having the force of prescription. 


Professor Toy was elected President at that meeting. He was followed 
by Lanman in 1907, Hopkins in 1908, Ward in 1909, Bloomfield in 1910, 
and George F. Moore in 1911. It would manifestly have been most im- 
proper for me to say anything about this innovation at the time of my 
nomination or during my own incumbency; but now that I am not a can- 
didate for re-election, I deem it to be for the interest of the Society that 
I should express my strong conviction about the matter. 

The ability of the Society to command the unpaid services of a distin- 
guished scholar who is at once an efficient chief executive and also a good 
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presiding officer is one of its most valuable resources. By handing around 
that office from one to another of all the more prominent members this 
valuable resource is, to my thinking, thrown away. Indeed, there is in- 
volved in this procedure a double loss: not only is the honor cheapened 
and lessened, but also the opportunity of the President to serve the Soci- 
ety effectively is reduced to the lowest limit. 

The chief executive office, rightly administered, requires preparation 
and knowledge of the early history and precedents of the Society, such as 
it is by no means likely that a man chosen for one year will take the 
pains to acquire. He will think of the office simply as an honor, and of 
the service which it involves as confined to the sometimes exceedingly 
ill-performed duty of presiding for a dozen hours or so at our annual 
sessions. In fact, the President should be a watchful and active worker 
for the benefit of the Society throughout his whole term of office. 

In a word, then, our recent innovation subordinates the best interests 
of the Society from the larger point of view, to considerations which must 
inevitably be primarily more or less personal and selfish. 

To refer to the matter of the Vice-Presidency: it should be distinctly 
understood that the Constitution of the Society does not recognize any 
such thing as a First or Second or Third Vice-President and gives no 
countenance to the theory of promotion from the office of Vice-President 
to that of President, such as would seem to have been assumed in our 
most recent practise. On the other hand, the gift of the Vice-Presidency 
is indeed a recognition, on the part of the Society, of distinguished service 
to the cause of Oriental studies, such as it is altogether proper from time 
to time for us to bestow, and it is one which we can bestow without the 
serious disadvantage of the loss of continuity in the chief executive office. 

It should also be added that other nominations than those presented 
may be made by any member; that the fullest weight has been given to 
the views of every member of the committee; and, in particular, that 
Professor Moore has been neither consulted nor informed concerning the 
intention of the committee to nominate him for another term. 


At this point the President, Professor Moore, asked the 
Corresponding Secretary to take the chair and withdrew from 
the hall, in order that the Society might discuss the nomi- 
nations without his being present. After discussion (remarks 
being made by Professors Bloomfield, Lanman, and H. P. Smith) 
the officers nominated were unanimously elected. 

Professor Moore was then called in and again took the 
chair. Professor Lanman moved that it be recorded as the 
sense of the Society that the President should not be re-elected 
at the expiration of his term, [Note that the motion was 
made in a form adverse to his own recommendations.] Remarks 
on this motion were made by Professors Lanman, Barton, 
H. P. Smith, Bloomfield, Dr. Ogden, and Dr. Ward. It was 
decided to take a rising vote, the aye-and-no vote suggested 
by Professor Lanman being deemed needless. It appeared that 
27 members were in favor of the resolution and 14 against it. 
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After a recess of ten minutes for tea, the President delivered 
the annual address, on ‘The Mediterranean Civilization, Vice- 
President Harper being in the chair. On the conclusion of 
the address, it was voted that the thanks of the Society be 
extended to Professor Moore for his interesting presentation 
of the subject. 

The President again took the chair, and the Society pro- 
ceeded to the hearing of the following communication: 


Professor J. D. Prince, of Columbia University: A political hymn to 
Shamash. 


The Society thereupon adjourned for the day. 


SECOND SESSION. 


The members re-assembled on Wednesday morning at 9:45 
a. m. for the second session. The President, Professor Moore, 
was in the chair. The following papers were presented: 


Rev. Dr. J. E. Ansorr: The Marathi poet Tukaram. — Remarks by 
Professor Lanman. 

Professor G. A. Barroy, of Bryn Mawr College: An archaic tablet in 
the Museum of the University of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. F, A. Cunnrxenam, of Merchantville, N. J.: Studies in the chrono- 
logy of ancient history. — Remarks by Professor Moore. 

Dr. F. Evcertroy, of Johns Hopkins University: Versions of the 
Vikramacarita. — Remarks by Professor Bloomfield. 

Professor I. Frreptaenper, of the Jewish Theological Seminary of 
America: Alexander the Great in the imagination of the East. — Remarks 
by Dr. Scott. 

Professor M. L. Marcouis, of Dropsie College: The mode of expressing 
the Hebrew ‘d’id in the Greek Hexateuch. — Remarks by Professor Moore, 

Mr. E, A. Getror, of Ozone Park, N. Y.: Remarks on a few Hebrew 
words. — Remarks by Professor Barton. 

Professor M. Bioomrietp, of Johns Hopkins University: On the suppo- 
sed ‘Streitgedicht,’ RV. 4. 42. — Remarks by Professor Lanman. 

Professor R. J. H. Gorruen, of Columbia University: Some Syro- 
Hittite figurines. — Remarks by Professor Max Miiller and by Dr. Ward. 

Professor C. R. Lanmay, of Harvard University: Buddhaghosa’s treatise 
on Buddhism entitled ‘The Way of Salvation’ — report of progress. 


On suggestion of the Corresponding Secretary it was voted 
to send a greeting by cablegram to the International Congress 
of Orientalists, then assembled at Athens, and also to send 
the good wishes of the Society to a number of the oldest 
members: Professors Gildersleeve, Toy, and Goodwin, Mr. Van 
Name, and the Rey. Mr. Dodge. 

At one o’clock the Society took a recess until half past two 
o’clock. 
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THIRD SESSION. 

The Society met for the third session at 2:45 p. m. in the 
large lecture-room in Schermerhorn Hall, President Moore 
presiding. The following papers were presented: 

Professor A. V. W. Jackson, of Columbia University: Notes on Balu- 
chistan and its folk-poetry. (Illustrated with lantern photographs.) 

Professor R, G. Kent, of the University of Pennsylvania: The Vedic 


‘path of the gods’ and the Roman Pontifex. 
Rev Dr. J. P. Perers, of New York: The cock in Oriental literature. 


At four o’clock the Society adjourned to the room in Philo- 
sophy Hall in which the previous sessions had been held. The 
reading of communications was then resumed, as follows: 

Dr, G. F. Biacx, of the New York Public Library: The present state 
of the Gipsy question. (Read by Professor Gottheil.) 

Professor C. C. Torrey, of Yale University: A remarkable series of 
word-plays in the Second Isaiah. 

Professor J. A. Montrcomery, of the P. E. Divinity Schoo], Germantown, 
Pa: A magical text and the original script of Mani. 

Professor W. Max Miuer, of the University of Pennsylvania: The 
Kunjara language of Dar Far. 

Rev. Mr. J. B. Nuss, of Brooklyn: The sign Gespu (ru). — Remarks 
by Professor Max Miiller. 3 


At 5:50 p. m. the Society adjourned for the day. 


FOURTH SESSION. 


The fourth session was opened at 9:45 a. m. on Thursday 
morning, in Philosophy Hall, with the President in the chair. 

The Corresponding Secretary reported for the Directors that 
the next annual meeting would be held at Philadelphia, Pa., 
on March 25, 26, and 27, 1913. He reported further that the 
Directors had appointed Professors Oertel and Torrey as Edi- 
tors of the Journal for the ensuing year. 

The President then announced the following appointments: 


Committee of Arrangements for 1913: Professors Jastrow and R, G. 
Kent, and the Corresponding Secretary. 

Committee on Nominations: Professors Mozntgomery, Gottheil, and 
Barret. 

Auditors: Professors Oertel and Torrey. 

Committee to prepare a resolution of thanks: Dr. Peters and Dr. Scott. 


The Society then proceeded to the hearing ef the following 
communications : 

Dr. C. J. Ocpex, of Columbia University: The story of Udayana as 
used in the dramas of Harsha. 

Miss E. S. Ocpex, of Albany: Notes on the so-called Hieroglyphic 
Tablet in TSBA., vol. 6, p. 454. 
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Professor 8S. G. Ourpuant, of Grove City College, Grove City, Pa.: 
Sanskrit dhenad = Avestan daénd = Lithuanian daind. 

Rey. Dr. A. Youannan, of Columbia University, and Professor Jackson: 
On four rare manuscripts of the Persian romantic poet Nizami. 


At eleven o'clock the Society took a recess of five minutes, 
to permit the Directors to assemble for a brief meeting. 

After the recess the Corresponding Secretary announced 
that the Directors recommended four additional persons for 
election to corporate membership, and these were unanimously 
elected. (Their names have been included in the list on p. vy, 
above.) 

The reading of papers was then resumed, in the following 
order: 


Rey. Dr. F. A. Vanpersurex, of Columbia University: Four Babylonian 
tablets from the Prince Collection of Columbia University. 

Dr. A. Porse, of Johns Hopkins University: The Sumerian incantation 
CT. 16. 7, 260—277. 

Professor G., A. Barroy, of Bryn Mawr College: Recent researches into 
the Sumerian calendar. —- Remarks by Dr. Poebel. 

Professor I, Frieptarnper, of the Jewish Theological Seminary of 
America: Modern Hebrew literature. 

Dr. F. Encerton, of Johns Hopkins University: Vedic sabha,. — Re- 
marks by Dr. Abbott. 

Professor J. A. Montcomery, of the P. E. Divinity School, Germantown, 
Pa.: Some emendations to Sachau’s Ahikar Papyri. 


Through its chairman, Dr. Peters, the committee appointed to 
prepare an expression of the thanks of the Society presented 
the following resolution, which was unanimously adopted: 


That the thanks of the American Oriental Society be extended to the 
President and Trustees of Columbia University for the hospitality of 
lodgment, to the Women’s Graduate Club for its generous surrender of 
its spacious room for the sessions and for its kind ministrations, and to 
the Committee of Arrangements and the local members for the thoughtful 
provision they have made for the entertainment of the members. 


The Society adjourned at 12:40 p. m., to meet in Phila- 
delphia on March 25, 1913. 





The following communications were presented by title: 


Dr. F. R. Buaxe, of Johns Hopkins University: (a) The Hebrew Cha- 
tephs; (b) Reduplication in Tagalog. 

Professor M. Bioomrretp, of Johns Hopkins University: (a) On the 
‘superfluous’ 7 of Sanskrit chardis; (b) On the theory of haplology as an 
aid to text-criticism. 
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Dr. E, W. Buauimcame, of the University of Pennsylvania: (a) Dukkham 
ariyasaccam quoted in Bidpai’s fables; (b) Buddhaghosa’s Dhammapada 
Commentary, 

Professor C. E. Conant, of Indiana University: Final diphthongs in 
Indonesian languages. 

Professor R. J. H. Gorruem, of Columbia University: An amulet from 
Irbid with a Babylonian and a Phoenician inscription. 

Dr. Lucia Grieve, of New York: The Hindu goddess Devi. 

Dr. Mary I. Hussey, of Cambridge, Mass.: Tablets from Dréhem in the 
Public Library of Cleveland, Ohio. 

Professor S. A. B. Mercer, of Western Theological Seminary: The 
oath in Sumerian inscriptions. 

Professor I. M. Price, of the University of Chicago: The published 
texts from Dréhem. 

Mr. G. P. Quackensos, of Columbia University: The legend of the 
demon Mahisa in Sanskrit literature. 

Rev. Dr. W. Rossenav, of Johns Hopkins University: (a) The argument 
a fortiori in Biblical and post-Biblical literature; (b) Old Testament 
sources of parts of the apocryphal Esther. 

Mr. E. B. Soane, of Southern Kurdistan: Some investigations on the 
Iranian languages of Kurdistan. 

Professor C. C, Torrey, of Yale University: The original language of 
the Odes of Solomon. 
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